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[T° seems strange, at first sight, that the British empire in In- 

dia should, in spite of the continual opposition of the Di- 
rectors, have constantly gone on increasing from its first estab- 
lishment, until it has at lea either entirely subverted, or brought 
under its authority, every one of the native states around it. A 
very slight consideration of circumstances will, however, suffi- 
ciently explain this “apparent inconsistency. The British, by 
their settlement and their first acquisitions in India, naturally 
excited the jealousy of the native powers, who trembled at the 
progress of a foreign domination, and endeavoured, when too 
late, to make head against the growing evil. With this view, 
they entered into combinations and wars with these new po- 
tentates; and they being victorious in ete contest, made full 
use of their advantages for their own aggrandizement, and for the 
ruin of their enemies. Every new aggression therefore, though 
originating with the old governments, laid the foundation or 
an extension of territory; and er such extension of terri- 
tory provoked fresh jealousies,—which produced wars and con- 
quests, and new acquisitions of empire, the natural and splendid 
. fruits of victory. ‘The system, once begun, was thus in its na- 
ture progressive; and indeed could not stop, while there re- 
mained on the one hand the means of combining resistance, or 
on the other additional securities to be obtained. The inde- 
pendent powers of India and the British, were natural and inve- 
terate enemies that could not exist together. The destruction 
of one or other of them was the certain consequence of the wars 
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to which they were prompted by their mutual jealousies: And 
the British, being always the conquerors, and forced, or sup- 
posing themselves forced, to extend their empire, both as a se- 
curity against fresh aggressions, and as a just punishment, on 
their presumptuous foes, have proceeded in one uniform course 
of conquest, until they are now the undisputed masters of India; 
and have no longer a single enemy to contend with. 

Their power now stands on the basis of universal dominion. 
That mighty region, which had suffered so deeply from the dis- 
sensions and wars of rival chiefs, on the dissolution of the Mo- 
gul empire, is now again subjected to one undivided sovereignty, 
under whose firm and impartial sway all its various powers 
seem to be gradually settling into a species of federal commu- 
nity, held together by the most various and complicated ties, 
and forming altogether a system exceedingly delicate and curi- 
ous in its construction, and requiring, in its management, in- 
finite address and policy, joined to the most extensive know- 
ledge of all those local details and usages which form the 
groundwork of an Indian community. Throughout the wide 
precincts of this vast country, peace, we have every reason 
to think, will now be maintained with a firm and energetic 
hand. Intestine disturbances can no longer obstruct the pro- 
gress of domestic improvement; nor can any daring adven- 
turer arise to support, by the sword, his doubtful claims to 
dominion. The princes or chiefs who are stil] left to exercise 
sovereign power in their respective states, are all controlled in 
their foreign policy by the paramount authority of the British. 
The relations by which they are connected with their new rulers 
vary according to circumstances, Many retain scarcely the 
shadow of their former power, being mere pageants to clothe 
with the forms of legal authority the acts of the British resi- 
dents. Others, again, have been entirely superseded; while 
many princes and rajahs, holding their land and territories 
by the tenure of an annual tribute, are left, so long as they 
make regular payments, in the undisturbed management of 
their own internal concerns. But they are all equally restrain- 
ed by treaties from the right. of going to war; their differ- 
ences, which formerly produced an appeal to the sword, be- 
ing now decided by the peaceable arbitration of the British. 

To this state of settlement and repose the country was brought 
by the successful termination of the late war; in the course 
of which the British carried their victorious arms into Cen- 
tral India, and, subduing Holkar’s mercenary bands, terrify- 
ing Sindia into submission, and dispersing and routing the 
hordes of plundering banditti which infested this part of In- 
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dia, spread every where the terror of their power, and esta- 
blished their authority in those parts of the country to which 
they had never before penetrated. The work of conquest 
has thus been accomplished with all that brilliancy and ef- 
fect which has ever distinguished our Indian campaigns; but 
the more difficult task remains of cementing, by policy, what 
we have subdued by arms—of rendering our new subjects con- 
tented and happy—of quieting their minds, and not only en- 
suring them outward repose, but of reconciling them to the 
domination of strangers, and to those disadvantages which are 
inherent in every mode of foreign rule. 

Deeply impressed with these views, Sir John Malcolm, who 
had an important command in the army which penetrated into 
Central India, and who afterwards received the military and 
political charge of the district, employed himself, during the 
four years in which he held that station, in collecting materials 
for illustrating its past and present condition. These he di- 
gested into a report, which he transmitted to the government of 
Calcutta; and this official document forms the substance of the 
present Memoir. It is an able and interesting work, contain- 
ing a very brief, clear and satisfactory exposition of the state of 
India previous to the late war—a view of the extent of our re- 
cent conquests, and some discussion as to their policy, and an 
account of the nature and productions of the country,—be- 
sides abundant information equally curious and instructive, re- 
lative to the state of its property and manners, its revenue 
system, and the various and mixed races of which the popu- 
lation is composed. All these topics Sir John Malcolm dis- 
cusses with great temper and calmness. He evinces, on all oc- 
casions, a most enlightened spirit of impartiality and modera- 
tion; and although he dwells, with just and natural exultation, 
on the late extension of our influence, on the extirpation of the 
barbarous hordes which oppressed and desolated the country, 
and on the general restoration of order and peace, he does not 
by any means disguise either the dangers or the difficulties of our 
situation, both as the conquerors and the legislators of India. 

As conquerors, we have to dread the explosion of fresh con- 

sspiracies against our newly acquired authority; and when we 


/ consider that there is not, in any part of India, above one 


| European to fifiy thousand natives, and that in many parts the 
proportion is much smaller, this disparity presents, it must 
be confessed, strong temptations to rebel; and it is only by the 
greatest moderation and justice that we can avoid this danger. 
In the capacity of legislators, the greatest danger arises from our 
ignorance ond inexperience in the local usages of the country ; 
in consequence of which, with the best intentions, we may com- 
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mit the greatest errors, and agitate the country with the dread 
of dangerous innovations on manners and customs interwoven 
with the very frame of the Indian community. With a view 
at once to point out and to diminish the hazards of this ig- 
norance, we shall endeavour to lay before our readers a short 
abstract of the important information contained in Sir J. Mal- 
colm’s work, together with such observations as may seem ne- 
cessary for the farther illustration of the subject. 

Central India, or Malwa, which forms the subject of the 
present Memoir, was one of the ancient provinces of the Hin- 
doo empire, and was overrun about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, by the Mahometan conquerors of India. To 
these succeeded the Mahrattas, who, after various plundering 
expeditions, took permanent possession of the country about 
the year 1731, when Bajerow, the Paishwah, advancing north- 
ward from Poonah with a powerful force, received from Delhi 
an imperial grant, formally investing him with the title and 
privileges of viceroy, in which was included the important right 
of collecting the land revenues. From this period the Mah- 
rattas became, under the title of imperial delegates, the real 
sovereigns of Central India. It was the character of this politic 
nation to conquer as much by craft and address as by open 
force. Provided they acquired substantial power, they were 
careless under what forms it was held, and were quite content 
to exercise, as deputies of the Mogul emperor, all the import- 
ant functions of sovereignty. 

The confederacy of the Mahratta powers, whose influence 
spread over so large a portion-of India, is described by Sir 
J. Malcolm to have been held together by very peculiar ties. 
The Paishwah, or chief officer of the state, who ruled as an in- 
dependent sovereign at Poonah, was the nominal head of the 
Mahratta empire. To him all the inferior chiefs were bound, 
by a mixed principle of allegiance and family attachment; and 
though many of them rose to the rank of sovereign princes, and 
threw off all real subordination to their chief, yet the principle of 
union, however it might have been weakened, was never destroy- 
ed. Interest might impair, but it could not wholly extenehh, 
the influence of these family ties. They were cherished with a pre- 
judice which almost approached to religious feeling; they were 
associated with great national recollections; and, in adversity, or 
in great emergencies, attachment to the Paishwah was still the 
watchword of union. Hence the Mahrattas, though they turned 
their arms against each other, after they had overpowered all op- 
position and conquered India, were still ready to unite against 
their common enemies. However much circumstances had 
changed their situation, they still retained their nominal rela- 
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tions as members of one confederacy; a species of union thus 
subsisted among them amid all their divisions; ‘ the stubborn 
materials,’ according to the observation of a Mahomedan 
writer, ‘ though separated, still preserved their nature, and, 
like dispersed particles of the same substance, had always a 
propensity to reunite.’ 

The Mahratta dominion, as it gradually extended over In- 
dia, was broken down and divided among various subordinate 
chiefs, all of whom, though they claimed their authority from 
the Paishwah, whose delegates they in fact were, exercised 
the rights of independent sovereignty, collecting the revenues 
of their respective territories, maintaining troops, declaring 
war and making peace at their own discretion, .carrying their 
wasteful incursions into peaceful countries, and thus establish- 
ing a claim to share in that produce which they showed they 
had the power to destroy. The chief families who rose to dis- 
tinction during these sanguinary contests were those of the Pu- 
ars, who afterwards fell into comparative insignificance; the 
family of Sindia, which still rules in Central India, and that 
of Holkar, who, by the last treaty, lost the rank of an inde- 
pendent prince, but is secured in his dominions. Of the rise of 
these families, Sir J. Malcolm gives an entertaining account, 
interspersed with anecdotes of the principal personages, which 
he collected from different individuals in that country. This 
gives a liveliness and an interest to those historical sketches, 
far beyond mere compilations from written documents. Sir 
John Malcolm was personally acquainted with some of the 
individuals whom he describes ; and, living in the country, and 
associating with all classes, he gathered, at first hand, the im- 
pression which had been made on the community at large, by 
the administration and character of its different chiefs. Out of 
the materials thus procured, he has composed his history, which 
is replete with well condensed matter. Among the portraits 
with which he has presented us, one of the most pleasing, as 
well as the most remarkable, is that of Alia Bhye, who mar- 
ried into the Holkar family, and on the death of her husband, 
the grandson of the first Holkar, ascended the throne in 1765, 
and reigned for the long period of thirty years. Sir John Mal- 
colm dwells on the character of this illustrious lady as the model 
of all that is just, magnanimous and wise; and her conduct, as he 
represents it, seems fully to justify his eulogium. Her reign was 
the commencement of a new and brilliant era of prosperity and 
peace ; it was a gleam of happiness, such as had seldom shone on 
the ill-fated country over which her good genius was now to pre- 
side with such felicity and glory. The spirit of moderation and 
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justice which ever ruled in her councils, quelled all opposition 
to her measures. She was regular in the despatch of business ; 
sat daily in open court for the administration of justice; was 
naturally disposed to gentleness and clemency, and was only 
severe when just occasions required it; order and economy 
reigned through every branch of the revenue department; and 
a great part of her income was expended in works of charity 
and religion. Her whole reign indeed presents one continu- 
ed and striking illustration of the ascendancy of worth and wis- 
dom among mankind. These were the main pillars of her throne, 
the true foundation of her power. It was not by her armies, 
but by the force of her character, that she ruled and preserved 
her Kenieiom: in peace, in a time of general confusion and 
trouble. Sir J. Malcolm, conversing with an intelligent Brah- 
min respecting the character of this princess, ventured to ques- 
tion the propriety of such a liberal expenditure on religious 
edifices ; to which the latter replied, by asking, ‘ Whether Alia 
‘ Byhe, by spending double the money on an army that she 
§ did in charity and good works, could have preserved her 
country for above thirty years in a state of profound peace, 
while she rendered her subjects happy, and herself adored ? 
No person (he added) doubts the sincerity of her piety ; but if 
she had merely possessed worldly wisdom, she could have de- 
vised no means so admirably calculated to effect the object. 
I was (this person concluded) in one of the principal offices 
at Poonah during the last years of her administration, and 
know well what feelings were excited by the mere mention of 
her name. Among the princes of her own nation, it would 
have been looked upon as sacrilege to have become her ene- 
my, or, indeed, not to have defended her against any hostile 
attempt. She was considered by all in the same light. The 
Nizam of the Deckan and Tippoo Sultan granted her the 
same respect as the Paishwah; and Mahomedans joined with 
Hindus in prayers for her long life and prosperity.’ . 

Among her own subjects, Alia Bhye never experienced the 
slightest disturbance. ‘There could not indeed be any opposi- 
tion to an authority which was continually exercised in acts of 
beneficence and justice. ‘The fond object of her life’ (says 
Sir J. Malcolm) ‘ was to promote the prosperity of all around 
* her; she rejoiced, we are told, when she saw bankers, mer- 
* chants, farmers and cultivators, rise to affluence; and so far 
* from deeming their increased wealth a ground of exaction, 
¢ she considered it a legitimate claim to increased favour and 
¢ protection.’ Sir J. Malcolm details several anecdotes in 
confirmation of the character of this distinguished princess ; 
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and he states that he collected hls information from all classes, 
who vied with each other in their veneration for her memory ; 


— others, he mentions the domestic of Alia Bhye, who at- 
C 


tended her person. He was, at the time, near ninety years of 
age, and his reverence for the memory of his mistress exceeded 
all bounds. Alia Bhye was tried by severe domestic afflictions ; 
and we have a most singular and affecting account of the death 
of her daughter, who voluntarily consigned herself to the flames 
on the funeral pile of her deceased husband. This dreadful 
scene was witnessed by the mother, and was detailed in all 
its tragical particulars to Sir J. Malcolm, by numerous eye- 
witnesses. 

In addition to his account of the Mahratta princess, Sir J. 
Malcolm gives a brief history of the Nabobs of Bhopal, and of 
the Rajpoot princes and chiefs of Northern India, which con- 
tains, as usual, an interesting view of several of the most emi- 
nent characters in those states, as well as some striking illustra- 
tions of Indian manners, and of the general condition of the 
country. The sketch of Zalim Singh’s shrewd and crafty 
character and policy, and of the quiet and order which reigned 
in his dominions amid surrounding confusion, is in particular 
replete with interest, as is also the portrait of Nuzzer Mahomet, 
chief of Bhopal, who is represented by Sir J. Malcolm as a 
shining model of public and private worth. 

The rise, progress, and annihilation of the Pindarries, the 
manners, government, revenue system, and population of Central 
India, together with a comparative view of its state in 1817 and 
1821, and the present condition of the British power, are the 
important topics which occupy the remainder of Sir J. Mal- 
colm’s work, On all these he displays extensive information, 
and reasons with the calmness of a statesman. Though on 
some points, from his official connections, he is somewhat re- 
aval, yet he does not disguise the disadvantages under which 
we labour, in our administration of those countries; and his 
own views on the subject are uniformly moderate, liberal and 
enlightened. With regard to those plunderers who were so 
formidable in India, under the appellation of the Pindarries, 
their history may be very briefly told. Ever since the dissolu- 
tion of the Mogul power, Central India has been more or less 
the prey of innumerable disorders from the wars of petty chiefs, 
for the-territorial revenues of the country. But after death had 
withdrawn the directing genius of Alia Bhye from the scene, 
these disorders grew to a height; and the confusion arising trou 
the contests among the Mahratta powers, and the minor feuda- 
tories and chieftains who were left in the pos-ession of lands, had 
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nearly extinguished all known rights. ‘The country had become 
one common arena of contention for daring and ambitious spirits, 
where might constituted right, and where, in the cea ee 
vulsion, every man seemed to rise to the level of his capacity or 
courage. Power, held by no legitimate title, was seized as the 
natural prey of usurpers, and thus was Central India kept in 
continual trouble. The long continuance of these commotions 
at length engendered a disposition to anarchy and violence 
which nothing could check. No .usage or right was respected 
—no tie held sacred; and society seemed to be threatened with 
a dissolution of all its ancient bonds. The Mahratta confe- 
deracy, while it subsisted, presented some principle of nation- 
al union, however imperfect. If it did not prevent, it set 
some bounds to flagrant excess and violence. But all these 
sanctions, however consecrated by usage, by law or religion, 
were now thrown down, and the country became one dis- 
gusting scene of plunder, burning and massacre. The different 
chiefs fought with each other for the privilege of pillaging 
their wretched subjects. Their soldiers had degenerated into 
a licensed banditti, the destroyers of the country. They now 
ranged over India in bands, fierce and mutinous, for want 
of pay, and in this state they were frequently let loose on the 
defenceless inhabitants. At other times the rulers of the 
country replenished their exhausted treasures from the same 
unhappy source. In this case, advancing unexpectedly on some 
wealthy town, and surrounding it with troops, eer commenced 
~ in a systematic manner the work of pillage ; and the excesses to 
which these plundering expeditions gave rise, exceed all be- 
lief. . 

In consequence of these continued commotions, it happened 
that a great portion of the population of Central India were 
inured to habits of disorder and military license ; and, as fresh 
troubles arose, this class gradually received new accessions. 
Many of the peaceable inhabitants, driven from their homes, 
were compelled to plunder others for a subsistence to them- 
selves. New adherents thus daily flocked to the standard of 
anarchy; its bands increased in union and strength; and they 
were at length regularly organized and disciplined for the trade 
of robbery and murder. The name of Pindarries occurs in the 
history of India in 1689; but it is only of late years that, from 
obscure freebooters, they rose to be the auxiliaries of the Mah- 
ratta powers, -by whom their leaders were rewarded with lands. 
Plunder being their sole object, they were suitably trained and 
equipped. The policy was not to fight, but to fly—to escape 
as quickly as possible from the vengeance which pursued them, 
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after securing their prey. Their force consisted, accordingly, 
of a light species of cavalry, trained to long marches and hard 
fare. They were armed with a bamboo spear, from twelve to 
eighteen feet long—a formidable instrument either of attack or 
defence, as was experienced by the unfortunate Captain Darke, 
who, rushing to the single combat of a Pindaree, basely declin- 
ed by one of his soldiers, was laid low by this powerful weapon 
in a skilful hand. Every fifteenth man carried a matchlock ; 
of every 1000, about 400 were well, and 400 indifferent] 
mounted; the remaining 200 consisting of slaves and camp-fol- 
lowers riding on wild ponies, and keeping up with the main 
body as they best could. These hordes of plunderers, in 
1809 and 1812, penetrated the lines of posts established by the 
British for the defence of their dominions at different points, 
and returned untouched, and enriched with spoil. In 1815 
and 1816 they repeated their visit, and, marching in one 
day 38 miles, plundered 92 villages, with every circum- 
stance of unheard of cruelty. Next day they plundered 54 
villages; and it was ascertained that, in the course of the 12 
days they remained in the Company’s territories, they had 
put 182 persons to a cruel death, severely wounded 505, and 
put 3603 to different kinds of torture. The patience of the 
British Government being exhausted by their repeated inroads, 
it was resolved not only to attack and extirpate the Pindarries 
in their remotest haunts, but to put down that system of mis- 
rule and violence which had so long desolated India. The 
success of the war which took place in consequence is well 
known. The Pindaree forces, hemmed in by the British, were 
intercepted at all points. They were either destroyed or forced 
to submit, and were followed by most of their chiefs, who bar- 
gained only for their lives. But this decisive success was not 
the only fruit of the war. The secret and hostile combination 
formed by the Mahratta powers against the British was entirely 
broken. The rajah of Nagpoor was driven from his dominions 
and throne; the Peshwa, the head of the Mahratta empire, has 
also been dethroned, and now lives as a prisoner on the bounty 
of the British, who assign him 100,000. per annum for his 
maintenance. Holkar has fallen from the rank of an inde- 
— prince; and Sindia is in reality in the same condition. 

here is not, in short, any potentate in Incia that can now 
move a step without the express sanction of the British autho- 
rities. 

That the change thus brought about through the interference 
of the British, must be felt by all classes, by princes and rulers, 
as well as by landholders and cultivators, as a decided amelio- 
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ration in the condition of Central India, cannot admit of a 
doubt. It benefits the former, by freeing them from the ne- 
cessity of constant war, by allowing them to reduce their mili- 
tary establishments, and disband mutinous and discontented 
soldiers—the terror of their masters, as well as the scourge of 
the country. Submission to lawful authority being every where 
enforced, the land revenues have not only increased, but they 
are realized at less expense than when they were extorted, by 
means of troops, from unwilling tributaries. Sindia’s force 
has been reduced about one-half; while his revenues have 
been increased 25 per cent., and the expense of collection 
reduced 15 per cent. Holkar’s army has also been still more 
reduced; and the rapidity with which his territories have re- 
covered is altogether surprising. Within the short space of 
three years, Indor, his capital, has been changed from a state 
of desolation to a flourishing city; and, from a document given 
by Sir J. Malcolm it appears, that of 3701 government villages 
which belong to the present possessions of Holkar, only 2038 
were inhabited in 1817; 1663 being deserted, or, as the natives 
express it, without lamp. In 1818, however, 269 of these vil- 
lages were restored; in 1819, $43; and, in 1820, 508; leaving 
only 543 deserted, which there is little doubt will in a few 
years be reoccupied. ‘The revenues of Holkar have also been 
nearly tripled; and the expense of their collection, which was 
from $0 to 40 per cent., has now fallen to 15 per cent., from 
the disbanding chiefly of his revenue corps. Throughout all 
the other districts of the country, the progress of improvement 
has been equally marked. In many parts, the returning inha- 
bitants had to contend with wild beasts for the possession of the 
country. In one district, an account was transmitted from the 
resident officer of 84 persons who, in 1818, had been killed by 
tigers; and this was by no means a solitary case. 

Sir John Malcolm describes, at considerable length, the 
mixed population of Central India, of whose manners he gives 
an interesting account. But for these details we must refer our 
readers to the work itself, of which our limits do not admit of 
any clear or satisfactory abstract. 

After giving a view of the revenue system, and other political 
institutions of the country, on which his information is as. 
copious and interesting, as his views are sound and liberal, 
Sir John Malcolm proceeds, in his chapter on the Administra- 
tion of the British Power, to the consideration of the policy 
which ought to be pursued in the government of those exten- 
sive and newly acquired dominions. We cordially concur in 
all that he suggests for the regulation of our Indian government, 
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both as to its foreign and domestic policy; and we have no he- 
sitation in stating, that it is only by following out his views in 
practice, that the country can have any chance for permanent 
happiness or repose. The following observations appear to be 
peculiarly just and striking. 

‘ The most serious part of this question, and one which lies at the 
very threshold, is, whether we are, in the shape and substance of our 
administration of justice, to pay most attention (both must have con- 
sideration) to our own rules, principles, and prejudices, or to those of 
the nation, or rather nations, we have to govern ? We may lay it down 
as a first principle, that no system can be good that is not thorough- 
ly understood and appreciated by those fur whose benefit it is in- 
tended. The minds of men can never, be tranquillized, much less 
attached, until they are at repose regarding the intentions of the au- 
thority under which they live, which they never can be till all classes 
see and comprehend its principles of government. If our system is 
in advance of the community, if it is founded on principles they do 
not comprehend, and has forms and usages adverse to their habits 
and feelings, we shall experience no adequate return of confidence 
and allegiance. To secure these results, we must associate ourselves 
with our subjects. We could never have conquered India without 
the assistance of the Natives of that country, and by them alone can 
we preserve it. Our actual condition makes this necessity more im- 
perative. We are not called upon to lower ourselves to their stand- 
ard, but we must descend so far from the real or supposed eminence 
on which we stand, as to induce them to accompany us in the work 
of improvement. Great and beneficial alterations in society, to be 
complete, must be produced within the society itself; they cannot 
be the mere fabrication of its superiors, or of a few who deem them- 
selves enlightened. Every chord of the instrument must be in tune, 
or there will be no good harmony. This compels men, who desire 
real reforms in large communities, to dread what is often termed rea- 
son, because the majority whom it is desired to benefit are not rati- 
onal, in the abstract and refined acceptation of the word, and be- 
cause no projected benefit can be operative till it is understood and 
recognised as such by those for whose good it is intended. This 
reasoning applies to all the legislative measures that we have adopt- 
ed, or may hereafter adopt, in our Eastern Empire ; but it is meant 
in this place to limit the deductions from it to those which appear 
expedient for Central India.’ IIL. 281, 282. 

‘The subject here treated of by Sir John Malcolm is one of 
the deepest importance, involving, as it does, the peace of India 
aud the happiness of millions; and while we fully concur with 
him in the general inexpediency of all violent innovations on 
the established frame and manners of society, it cannot, we 
think, be doubted, that one of the great and leading errors of 
the British in their administration of India, has been-the rash 
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introduction of their own peculiar forms and modes of adminis- 
tration, without sufficiently considering whether they were ad- 
apted to the peculiar state of society which had so long pre- 
vailed in the country. 

The communities of Hindostan, though no doubt consider- 
ably behind those of Europe in moral refinement, and in many 
of the institutions of civil life, are yet held together by a sys- 
tem of their own, which is a curious admixture of law, usage, 
and religion, and which appears, whatever may be its de- 
fects, to be admirably efficient for its own ends. The inha- 
bitants, as is well known, are chiefly cultivators of the soil, hold- 


, ing the land which they occupy by the tenure of an annual tax, 


payable to their immediate superiors, and by them ultimately 
to the government; the country is divided into districts, each 
containing so many villages. Each village, according to Sir J. 
Malcolm’s description, and indeed to all other accounts of 
India, is an independent association of cultivators, with its 
own establishment of officers, who, for certain duties which 
they have to perform, are entitled to-a share of land, or 
of the village produce; they have generally a hereditary right 
to their offices, as the cultivators have a hereditary interest in 
the soil. The officers of the village are, the Potail, who is the 
head man, the medium of communication with the government, 
the collector of public dues, and sometimes the renter of the 
village; the Bullaye, a species of constable or policeman, the 
guide of travellers, and who, being acquainted with all the 
local rights and boundaries, gives his evidence in all disputes 
about land; the Putwarry, or register of the village, who keeps 
accounts of all its local matters; the priest, the watchman, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the barber, &c. There are in some 
districts a species of policemen, called Puggees, whose business 
is to trace thieves by the print of their feet; and the instances 
of discoveries by this means, Sir J. Malcolm informs us, almost 
stagger belief. These villages form each a sort of family asso- 
ciation. The attachment of cultivators to their several inhe- 
ritances is incredible, and can never be rooted out; and it is men- 
tioned by Sir J. Malcolm, that in the last 30 years of confusion 
and trouble, when so many villages were laid waste, and the inha- 
bitants scattered over the country, their affections still lingered 
round the cherished spot of their former homes; they corres- 
ponded with each other at whatever distance they were placed, 
intermarried, and, by every expedient in their power, upheld 
their ancient connexions, and the remembrance of their here- 
ditary titles; and, when tranquillity was at length restored, 
they all returned to their respective villages, and entered at 
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once, and without the smallest dispute, into their original rights. 
‘ Infant Potails’ (says Sir J. Malcolm), ‘ thesecond and third in 
‘ descent from the emigration, were in many cases carried at 
the head of these parties. When they reached their villages, 
* every wall of a house, every field, was taken possession of by 
* the owner or cultivator, without dispute or litigation amongst 
* themselves or government; and in a few days every thing was 
‘in progress, as if it had never been disturbed.’ What a sin- 
gular view of Indian society is presented by these facts! No- 
thing can be more wonderful than this sudden resurrection into 
life of those villages, so long extinct ; demonstrating, as it does, 
of what durable materials associations are composed, and how 
solidly they rest on the basis of immemorial usage. These com- 
munities are connected, by various links, with the general offi- 
cers of the district, and with the Zemindary, who is usually a 

reat functionary of government—by whom also, under the 
Mogul government, the land-tax was finally paid into the im- 
perial treasury. They form a part, in this manner, of a gene- 
ral system of magistracy and police, which, though frequentl 
perverted from its proper ends, has hitherto maintained, wit 
considerable success, the tranquillity of the country. Now, 
whatever may be the merits or defects of these institutions, it is 
plain that they are all that the country has to trust to for the 
preservation of good order; and the true policy of the English 
is to support them—to repair them where they have mouldered 
into decay, or have been injured by violence—to build up, in 
short, but not to destroy. 

It is a most egregious mistake to suppose that the institutions 
of Europe, however highly we may prize them from our 
experience of their benefits, can be successfully transplant- 
ed into the foreign soil of Indian manners. The state of so- 
ciety which prevails among the natives of Hindostan, is, of all 
others, the worst adapted for such experiments. There is no 
people on the earth among whom bigotry to established usage 
is carried to such a length. Customs do not here, as in other 
countries, grow up by accident. bc are all introduced and 
consecrated by religion, which spreads its influence over the 
whole system of life; and it is under the operation of this prin- 
ciple, working through a series of ages, that society has been 
moulded into its present form. In such circumstances, it is 
evident that we must proceed cautiously, and that we must be- 
ware, under the notion of improvement, of introducing innova- 
tions at variance with the original plan of existing manners. 
We can only improve by adhering to the model that we see 
before us; by studying it, and understanding it in all its minute 
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and intricate details. But if, presuming on our superior know- 
ledge, we attempt to make alterations on the very curious and 
artificial structure of Indian society, the risk is, either that we 
mutilate what we do not thoroughly comprehend, by taking away 
what is useful, or that we destroy the uniformity of the system, 
by introducing what is entirely foreign to its genius and charac- 
ter. Every community, it may be observed, must furnish the 
means of its own amelioration; and we cannot afford to waste 
those means—we cannot afford to throw away those precious 
resources of social improvement. But this is precisely the 
error we commit, when, in our admiration of foreign laws and 
usages, which can never be reduced to practice, we subvert the 
native institutions of the country, which have flourished for 
ages, which are interwoven with the frame and texture of so- 
ciety, and which are, in fact, the only instruments we can 
employ for the preservation of peace and good order. No 
innovations can be more dangerous than those which touch 
long established usages and laws, which rend asunder ancient 
ties, or trench on local manners, because they destroy what can 
never be repaired, and leave a hideous void in society, which is 
but inadequately filled up by the crude and theoretical contriv- 
ances of rash retormers. Now it cannot be denied, that this has 
been the character of many of the improvements which we have 
hitherto attempted to introduce into the domestic administration 
of India. We donot here allude to the incredible folly now long 
past, of establishing English courts of justice in Calcutta, with all 
their peculiar forms, and of giving them the power of summon- 
ing befure them, by subpoena, Mahometan women of rank, who 
would at any time die sooner than make a public appearance ; 
but to the graver and more deliberate reforms which were after- 
wards introduced into the administration of Bengal, and which 


experience has since proved to have been in many respects a- 


series of rash and ill-considered innovations. 

It is well known, that in Bengal, where we first acquired an- 
thority, there existed, as in other parts of India, a revenue 
system, with all its complicated establishments; there were also 
various institutions for preserving the peace of the country, as 
well as for the administration of justice. These were connected 
with the existing state of property and manners, and with the 
ancient aristocracy of India, the natural guardians of civil order. 
There were defects perhaps in those institutions, and they had 
fallen, in many cases, into neglect and disrepair; but, in place 
of making the most of them, and of improving and amending 
them, the whole were either subverted, or most materially altered. 
New regulations and new penalties were devised for collect- 
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ing the revenue; the native system of magistracy and police 
was entirely changed, as well as the judicial institutions of the, 
country; and a new system was introduced, conducted chiefly 
by Europeans. The consequences are wellknown. The land- 
tax was too high; it was srenneeee not paid; annual sales of 
land took place to discharge the continually accumulating ar- 
rears, and in this manner some of the most ancient families in Ben- 
gal were brought to ruin. * The change in the judicial establish- 
ments of the country was still more signally unsuccessful. ‘The 
new and complicated machinery that was set up was ill put to- 
gether; so that it neither harmonized in its various parts, nor 
was suited to the manners of the country. It answered ac- 
cordingly extremely ill in practice; and, owing to the subver- 
sion of the ancient Zemindary establishments of magistracy and 
police, there was an immediate and most alarming increase of 
crimes of the worst description, which evil has been for more 
than twenty years the subject of continual and loud complaints 
in the general correspondence of the Company’s servants with 
the supreme government. Nor were the new civil courts which 
were at the same time set up in any better state. Encumbered 
as they were with all the artificial forms of English law, they 
were clogged at every step of their progress, and were finally 
overwhelmed with an arrear of undecided causes, to which there 


’ was no visible termination. The evil went on increasing, till it 


amounted to a complete denial of justice; and at length the 
people, shut out from all hope of obtaining redress by Jaw, met 
in armed bodies to the amount of 4 and 5000 persons on each 
side, to exercise the rights of nature, by fighting out their own 
quarrels. The country thus became the scene of frequent and 
dangerous broils, in which some were killed, and many wound- 
ed on both sides.+ There is no doubt that all these changes, 
though they produced so much confusion, originated in the 
most laudable and humane intentions; and to prove this, we 
have only to mention the pure and illustrious name of Corn- 
wallis, under whom principally they were carried into effect. 
But this ought only to give the more weight to the lesson of 
caution here inculcated, placing as it does, in a still stronger 
view, the danger of handling too rudely the delicate structure 
of Indian manners. 


* See fifth Report, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
1812, p. 56. 

+ See papers relating to the Police and Administration of Justice 
in Bengal, from 1810 to the present time, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, 1819, p. 21. 
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persisted in, cannot fail materially to aggravate all the other 
causes of disaffection to our authority. We allude to the intro- 
duction of the British into every post of honour and emolument 
in the public service, to the absolute exclusion of the natives. 
This usurpation of the natural rights of the community by fo- 
reigners, excites throughout India the strongest aversion and the 
deepest mortification. By this extraordinary policy, the whole 
bedy of the natives are made to taste the humiliation and bitter- 
ness of a foreign yoke. They are denounced as an inferior and 
degraded caste; they are-deprived of all incentive to honourable 
exertion in their country’s service; and they must be disaffect- 
ed to those who thus impose on them the stamp of degrada- 
tion. Sir J. Malcolm accordingly informs us, that our power 
has received the rudest shocks, ‘ from an impression that our 
* system of rule is at variance with the permanent continuance 
*'of rank, authority and distinction, in every native of India. 
* This belief (he adds) which is not without foundation, is gene- 
* ral to every class; and its action leaves but an.anxious and 
* feverish existence to all who enjoy station or high name.’ 
This incompatibility of British power in India, with the rank 
and consequence of the natives, certainly places it in no very 
favourable light. According to this view, it would seem to bea 
mere insolent usurpation by the few of the rights of the many. 
For whose behoof, we would ask, is it that government exists ? 
If it be for that of the governed, by what principle are they ex- 
cluded from all honourable distinction in the land of their 
birth? Is it that they:are not so well qualified for the task? 
The very reverse will, we believe, be found tosbe the case. 
Many of the most enlightened British functionaries complain 
of the great and almost insuperable difficulties they have expe- 
rienced in administering, according to the rules of policy or 
justice, the complicated concerns of our Indian empire. A 
native, though he may govern ill, may also govern well; but a 
foreigner, with the best intentions, may err most grievously, 
from his inexperience in the character and usages of the peo- 
ple. ‘This evil is felt in a most especial manner in the ad- 
ministration of justice, both civil and criminal ; and is strong- 
ly dwelt upon by many of the Judges of the different districts, 
in their answers to interrogatories sent to them on this subject 
from the supreme government.* They lament, that owing to 
their ignorance of the manners of the natives, they have fre- 





* See Appendix to the 10th Report, p. 525. Answers from 


the Judge and Magistrate of Midnapore to Interrogatories, 30th 
January, 1802. 
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So deeply impressed are the present rulers of India with the 
evil of those rash measures, that they are now anxious to re- 
= and give vigour.to the establishments of the country, which 

ave been destroyed from an ill-judged partiality for foreign 
innovations. On this subject Sir John Malcolm explains his 
views decidedly, and without reserve ; and we cordially concur 
in every sentiment which he expresses. The instructions drawn 
up for the regulation of the officers and assistants acting under 
him are most judicious, and, if followed out in practice, are well 
calculated toconciliate the country, and to improve, if that be pos- 
sible, into a firm and durable tie, the precarious tenure of recent 
conquest. We say if that be possible. But it seems extremely 
doubtful, considering how opposite the Hindoo manners are to 
those of their conquerors, whether the two nations will ever coa- 
lesce. At present, all resistance is put down by the terror of the 
British power, and the people no doubt feel grateful to those 
who have terminated that system of misrule and violence by 
which they suffered so deeply. But there is a necessary dis- 
union between them and the English in the essential points 
of religion and manners; a radical unfitness, which seems to 
forbid any friendly union; and in all the newly conquered 
countries, the people accordingly have shown an evident dis- 
like to the new authority that has been introduced. They 
dread the interference of foreigners in their concerns—they are 
alarmed by-the fear of innovation, and are filled with vague and 
undefined jealousies of their new rulers. Whether these im- 
pressions will be softened, or whether a closer intercourse may 
not, on the contrary, breed fresh alienation, will greatly de- 
pend on the policy pursued. Sir John Malcolm, no doubt, 
draws upa most admirable code of instructions for those to 
whom is committed the difficult task of governing these coun- 
tries; but in the complicated concerns of a newly settled em- 
pire, how many occasions must occur to which no rules can apply, 
and where the British functionaries must be guided by their 
own discretion! And truly, ‘when we consider the intricate 
channel through which they have to steer, and the great 
demands that will be made upon them at every step for 
talents of no common order, for prudence, good temper, and 
consummate knowledge of Indian affairs and manners, we need 
not wonder if great errors be still committed, and great cause 
of provocation given; and if, after all, in the relation be- 
tween the Hindoos and their British rulers, the principle of 
terror shall be found to predominate over every other. 

There is another great evil which, if not inherent in our rule 
over India, has been always consequent on it, and which, if 
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with their deceased husbands, is becoming less frequent in Cen- 
tral India; and we wish we could add, that it was also falling 
into disuse in Bengal. This, however, does not appear to be 
the case. According to accounts laid before the House of Com- 
mons, we find the number of these victims in that province, for 
the last six years, to have been, 


1815, 378 1817, 707 1819, 650 
1816, 442 1818, 839 1820, 597 


This practice, horrid and revolting as it may be to a European, 
seems to have a deep root in the prejudices of the Indian 
people. It is not certainly prescribed by the Hindoo law, 
though it is quite agreeable to it; nor does it appear that a wi- 
dow suffers infamy, or any serious reproach, for not sharing the 
fate of her deceased husband, seeing that Alia Bhye, who ruled 
with so much glory, and left behind her so great a name, sur- 
vived her husband for many years. On the other hand, her 
daughter, when she lost her husband, declared her resolution 
to perish with him; and no entreaties of her afflicted mother 
could sway her from her purpose. ‘ You are old, mother,’ oo 
said) ‘ and a few years will end your pious life. My only child 
* and husband are gone; and when you follow, life, I feel, will 
* be insupportable, but the opportunity of terminating it with 
© honour will then have passed.’ From this, as well as from 
every other evidence, it would appear that the sacrifice is com- 
monly voluntary; and it seems to be a mingled act of high devo- 
tion and of conjugal fidelity. The unhappy victim is influenced 
by the notion, that her own as well as her husband’s everlasting 
happiness, will be promoted by her death; that they will meet in 


-Paradise, never more to part; and we need not surely wonder, 


when the stroke of death has suddenly dissolved the tenderest 
of all human ties; that the female heart, rendered more than 
commonly susceptible, should give way to those warm and en- 
thusiastical impressions. ‘There is no doubt that our rulers in 
India are extremely anxious to put an end to the practice ; 

r other questions, they must deal caatiously 


force to stop it, considering how much it is encouraged and 
‘aided by all classes.* They do all they can, however, against 





* See on this subject Papers laid before Parliament in 1821 ; Ex- 
tract from the Bengal Secret Consultations, p. 1.; Extract from the 
Proceedings of the Resident at Benares, 17th December 1788 ; Ex- 
tract from the Bengal Judicial Consultations, 7th February 1805- 
1812; Questions to the — of the Nizamut Adawlut. It ap- 
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quently not the means of distinguishing truth from falsehood ; 
that perjury is resorted to as the ordinary weapon for baffling 
the pursuit of justice; and that, amid conflicting testimonies, 
they are frequently at a stand, when a greater knowledge of 
the people would at once have brought the truth to light. 
How different is the account which Sir John Malcolm gives of 
the Punjayet courts, the members of which consist of native 
judges taken from the community, and constituting a species 
of jury! He commends, in strong terms, the celerity, justice, 
and discrimination which distinguish these courts, of which he 
made trial for the decision of several cases regarding property 
and land, and ‘ they did their work’ (he observes) * decidedly 
* better than any English officer could, from their better under- 
* standing of the degree of weight to be given to the motives, 
‘ feelings, and circumstances of the different parties and evi- 
‘dences who came before them.’ This then is one great 
point where the native necessarily feels himself strong, and 
the foreigner is, and must be weak and inefficient. Nor can 
it be reasonably doubted that the natives, from their minute 
local knowledge, would evince the same superiority over 
the Europeans in the intricate details of the revenue sys- 
tem, and in other branches of the public management. They 
would go forward where the latter must stand still, and would 
quickly unravel the knot which they are forced in my 0 
to cut through. Of this superior capacity to manage their 
own affairs, there can therefore be no question; and that 
wisdom and integrity may be found among them, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the examples of Alia Bhye, and of Nuzzer 
Mahomed, chief of Bhopal, of whose exalted worth Sir John 
Malcolm gives so splendid a portrait. On what principle 
therefore, a whole nation, which has produced such shin- 
ing examples of merit, should be put under civil proscription, 
it is not easy to understand; and if this corruption has al- 
ready taken root in a portion of our territories, care should 
be taken not to extend it to the conquered countries. To 
proceed in the rule of so great an empire, by engrossing from 
the rightful owners every place of honour and emolument, 
would be decidedly at variance with those enlightened maxims 
by which we profess to govern India. It would put an end at 
once to all our high-sounding pretensions on this subject; and 
though the palm of conquest might still be adjudged to us, the 
higher character of legislators and benefactors of the country 
would certainly be withheld. 

It is satisfactory to learn from Sir J. Malcolm, that the re- 
volting practice of widows consigning theinselves to the flames 
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it, both by discouragement and by neglect, which is sometimes 
found to be the best antidote to fanaticism; and among some 
casts, the practice is certainly becoming: less frequent. Witch- 
craft is still held in great horror; and numbers of wretched old 
women fall victims to the popular prejudice on this subject. 
Here, in like manner, our government, however painful it may 
be, must stand neuter, trusting for the correction of these evils 
to the operation of time, and the increase of knowledge, which 
the intercourse with Europeans is calculated to diffise. In the 
business of the Missionaries also, the Government has wisely 
forborne to intermeddle. Any interference of authority for the 
conversion of the natives might be construed into an attack on 
their faith, and jealousies of this sort once excited might shake 
our empire to its very foundation. It is clear that, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of our Indian empire, any display of mis- 
sionary zeal by its rulers would be highly dangerous. 





Art. II. Quest que cest I’ Austrie? 8vo. Paris, 1824. 


i['wo popular writers, De Pradt and Dupin, have lately ter- 
rified the world with their pictures of two political Giants, 
—the one all covered with gold, the other with iron—Eng- 
land and Russia. But while the eyes of Europe have been 
thus anxiously directed to these colossal powers, and taught to 
watch their slightest movements, and to penetrate their most 
secret thoughts, they have been allowed to overlook a power 
situated, as it were, in the plain between them, which, under 
another aspect, is not perhaps less deserving of their atten- 
tion. 
Although these authors differ in many points, they seem to 
agree in thinking, that the equilibrium of Europe, and the 





pears from all these papers that the British, who have prohibited the 
burning or hanging alive of widows, except according to the Hin- 
doo law, which requires that it shall be voluntary,—that the widow 
shall not be under age, that she shall not be intoxicated with drugs, 
&c. find the greatest difficulty in enforcing these restrictions. 
And a magistrate, Mr Eliot, in a letter dated Suburbs of Calcutta, 
26th March 1817, states, that, in refusing to sanction the burning of 
a widow twelve or thirteen years of age, he was beset with applica- 
tions on the subject from the natives; and that one individual, of 
immense wealth and influence, even came to intercede with him for 
his consent to the sacrifice. 
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independence of its states, are particularly menaced by the pre- 
ponderating power of Russia. ‘There is prudence at least in 
the warning; and some reason, perhaps, for the apprehension 
which it excites. The dangers arising from the abuse of mili- 
tary power are always the most imminent, and the loss of na- 
tional independence is no doubt the worst of all calamities. But 
there are influences nearly as overwhelming as force; and the 
evils of conquest itself are mainly affected by the character of 
the power which prevails. If there exist, therefore, a power 
in Europe which labours systematically to roll back the tide of 
civilization, and to bury alive the people whom it holds in 
bondage; a power which, like an opaque body, intercepts the 
light which is growing around it; whose prosperity, whose 
very existence, seems to depend on the suppression of all know- 
ledge—is it not equally worthy of our curiosity—and our fear? 
Our readers will easily perceive that we allude to Ausrria,— 
the head of that Holy Alliance which will one day undoubtedly 
be regarded as the most formidable conspiracy every entered 
into against the liberties of mankind. 

But head though she be of that portentous confederacy, and 
boastful of the vile distinction, we do not think it surprising 
that Austria has hitherto attracted but little notice as an influ- 
encing member of the European community. There is some- 
thing characteristically and intentionally obscure in her move- 
ments and her policy ;—and the dull monotony of her exist- 
ence, her affected gravity, the silence which reigns over the 
vast extent of her territory, and the unintellectual luxury of her 
capital, have repelled curiosity, and almost disarmed censure. 
One almost wonders at the courage of Coxe, who some years ago 
ventured on the task of writing a history, consisting only of a 
series of wars, undignified by any traits of heroism or military 
glory ;—and yet this history, though written with the view of 
paying court to the reigning family, must be admitted to dis« 
play so much of English frankness and impartiality, as to ex- 
cite the wonder of those it was intended to please. But though 
the learned author has stated, fairly enough, the historical facts 
which he undertook to record, he could not venture, consist- 
ently with the plan he had adopted, to deduce from them those 
inferences to which we think they naturally lead; and which we 
shall now, therefore, endeavour to embody in the shape of some 
general remarks on the genius, principles, strength, and polic 
of this monarchy. They could not, we think, be offered wit 
more propriety than at the present moment, when Italy is groan- 
ing under the weight of this dead force, and Greece, in her se- 
cond birth, is in danger of being crushed by its cooperation. 
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A monarchy, which has extended itself for six centuries, 
without the aid of great men or great institutions—which has 
held on its course calmly in the midst of disgraceful disasters 
and ruinous defeats—which makes war without money and 
without credit—which, with a population equal to that of 
France, and a territory still more extensive, has always been 
unable to cope with it in the field or in the treasury—a mo- 
narchy composed of four states, speaking four different lan- 
guages, by three of which the government is detested, and yet 
always obeyed—a monarchy which has been trampled on, and - 
insulted in its seat, by Gustavus Adolphus, Kara Mustapha, 
Louis XIV., and Napoleon—which possesses a capital as luxu- 
rious as any in Europe, and universities and literary institu- 
tions scattered over its provinces, while half its population is as 
rude and barbarous as that of Turkey—a monarchy which is a 
combination of all these contradictions, is a political enigma 
which can be solved only by an analysis of each of the separate 
elements of its political power. 

And first, with nel to the great element of Peligion, in 
regard to which the characteristic selfishness of its policy has 
always been conspicuous. The court of Rome has ever been 
a dangerous friend, and a still more formidable enemy to the 
Catholic monarchies, The Emperors of Germany, when at 
war with the Popes, lost the obedience of their subjects, their 
power and their crown. Henry IV. passed three nights in the 
snow on his knees to obtain pardon from Gregory VII. Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, after having been compelled to hold the 
stirrup of the Pope in Venice, fell in the East, fighting, at his 
instigation, for the faith. The Kings of Spain, on the con- 
trary, too anxious to preserve the friendship of Rome, ruined 
their kingdom by their complaisance, banished its most indus- 
trious inhabitants by the terrors of the Inquisition, and filled 
their place by a population of monks. It has always indeed 
been a difficult task to choose between the friendship or the 
hostility of this proud theocracy: But Austria, after a lit- 
tle experience, contrived to steer very dexterously between 
these opposite dangers. Without any impulse of zeal or bi- 

otry, she was intolerant till the middle of last century. She 
established the Jesuits at an early apa frequently abandoned 
to their guidance the affairs of the state, and intrusted them 
with the education of her princes; but she never would consent 
to share her power with the Popes. The Emperors style them- 
selves apostolic, and pay a voluntary homage to Rome; but 
they acknowledge no compulsory authority. Maximilian, the 
son of Ferdinand, in his public address to the head of the 
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church, on his election as King of the Romans, substituted 
the word obsequium for obedientiam. Even Charlemagne and 
Napoleon were vain enough to be crowned by Popes: But the 
emperors of Austria, on the contrary, have endeavoured from the 
first to discredit the practice of receiving the crown from the 
hands of the Pontiff. Nature indeed seems to have endowed 
them with some pecnliar power of resisting the thunders of the 
Vatican. When the Archduke Rodolph was threatened with 
excommunication by the Pope, he used to say, that within his 
own dominions, he was himself Pope, Archbishop, Bishop, 
Archdeacon and Priest: and his successors have religiously ad- 
hered to the maxim of exercising within their own states all the 
powers of the church. The Emperor Maximilian endeavoured 
to organize a general council in Germany, to control the pre- 
tensions of the Courtof Rome. Charles VI. pensioned the his- 
torian Giannone for opposing the pretended supremacy of the 
church over the kingdom of Naples. Joseph II. ventured, when 
he pleased, on the Boldest reforms in religion within his domi- 
nions. He encouraged the publication of the Monocologia, a 
satire against the monks, somewhat similar to the Guerre des 
Dieux which appeared at the Revolution. Instead of walking 
with the penitential haircloth to Rome, he brought Pius VI., in 
1786, a suppliant to his capital: And the reigning monarch, 
though he inculcates religion in public and private, though he 
has paid a visit to the Pope in Rome and restored to him 
eighteen pictures which belonged to the Pinacotheca of Milan, 
allows no Papal bull to be published within his dominions with- 
out his previous sanction ; and certainly has never dreamed of 
restoring to the monks the property they possessed before the 
Revolution. And if, in former times, Austria used to consign 
her heretical subjects to Rome, as to a common centre, for trial 
and punishment, Italy now repays the obligation by placing in 
the hands of Austria her political delinquents. 

The key to all this is, that the love of power, like that of 
money, renders even the dullest intelligent. If Austria showed 
dlexterity in emancipating herself from the papal yoke, she 
showed no less obstinacy in resisting the reformation in Ger- 
many. No sooner did she perceive that the tendency of the 
reformed religion was to render men less submissive to despot- 
ism, than she reared the standard of intolerance. She needed 
not the aid of any impulse from Rome; for it was not superstiy 
tion or bigotry which led her to wage a war of extermination 
against the reformed opinions, but her dread of the political 
consequences which they appeared to involve. ‘The treachery 
and cruelty with which she proceeded against the Hussites ia 
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Bohemia are well known. Charles V. and Ferdinand II. covered 
Germany and Holland with blood and fire to extirpate Protes- 
tantism: and the same scenes of cruelty were repeated in Bo- 
hemia for the same purpose. But Austria was politic as well 
as cruel; and when she had at last been taught, by the ex- 
erience of centuries, that her opponents were not less reso- 
fate in resistance than she herself in persecution, she wisely 
relaxed the system of intolerance from the fear of wasting her 
own strength, and was induced to grant a temporary repose 
both to the Protestant States of Germany, and ‘her own Pro- 
testant subjects. The thirty years’ war, while it exhausted 
both herself and her opponents, had convinced her that the 
risk of the contagion of the reformed doctrines, or at least of 
their political tendencies, had in a great measure ceased; that 
the furious zeal which had at first been roused by the rapid 
spread of Protestantism, was on the decline; and that,.in order 
to preserve the supremacy of Germany, it was necessary that 
the toleration which she accorded should be sincere. In order, 
therefore, to calm the fears of the Protestant States and regain 
their confidence, she began by granting protection and tolera- 
tion to her own Protestant subjects. If this government is 
revengeful, it is more from calculation than passion; and ac- 
cordingly, it never allows its resentment to get the better of its 
reason, or pushes its vengeance so far as to injure itself. Its 
olicy is slow and temporizing, indeed, and hence it has been 
[ooked upon by many with contempt. But when was it mis- 
taken inits calculations? The truth is, that selfishness, assisted 
by cool reflection, and unchecked by any sense of honour, can 
seldom go wrong. ‘The instant that Austria ceased to perse- 
cute, she regained the supremacy of the German empire, which 
she continued exclusively to exercise down to the reign of Fre- 
derick II. From that period Protestant Germany having a 
natural protector in Prussia, has possessed a surer guarantee 
for the sincerity of Austrian toleration: and accordingly, that 
Government now allows an equal protection to the Calvinist 
and Latheran doctrines, with all their modifications, and to 
three millions of Greeks, Schismatics, Jews, Moravians, &c. 
Thus Austria, guided solely by an unbending principle of 
self-interest, emancipated herself early from the Papal autho- 
rity—protected the Jesuits, and availed herself of their services 
while they were necessary to her—banished them when these 
services were no longer required,—and finally became tole- 
rant, not from feeling but from necessity, when she saw that 
bigotry was generally on the decline. 
The next preponderating ingredient in political power is ¢he 
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army: and Europe, which has seen Austria struggle for twenty- 
two years against the gigantic power of Trance, must at least 
applaud her perseverance, De Pradt himself, who is not ge- 
nerally inclined to deal in panegyric, observes, ‘ resister est 
‘ l’attribut caracteristique de cette puissance, qui endure tres- 
‘ bien les echecs; et qui ayant habitude des revers, a fort 
‘ bien appris a les supporter, comme a en rappeler.’ 

What then isthe principle of this passive courage, this power 
of resistance? It is, we think, to be found in the abundance 
of a population, vile in the eyes of its rulers, and of which 
the Government can dispose almost at its pleasure. _Aus- 
tria is poor in money and heroism,—but she is rich in men! 
Her perseverance is not at all akin to that of ancient Rome, 
which never made peace till victory enabled her to dictate the 
terms. Austria, on the contrary, has repeatedly submitted to 
save her existence by passing under the yoke. She never gives 
quarter, but she has no.objection to receive it. With all this 
command of men, however, the miserable state of her finances 
will not allow her to bring great armies at once into the 
field. While Louis XLV. had 400,000 men in arms, Aus- 
tria could with difficulty embody 70,000. In 1756, she riis- 
ed 100,000, to oppose the King of Prussia with 200,000. In 
1792, she took the ficld with 170,000, against France with 
an army of 600,000. In spite of the numerous subsidies which 
she draws from other countries, she still remains poor. During 
the last war, notwithstanding the immense loans which she re- 
ceived from England, she was obliged to have recourse to a 

aper currency, and five times failed in her engagements with 
” creditors. But if her poverty prevents her from raising 
large armies, she can recruit them easily—for the materials are 
vever wanting. Her strength, therefore, is not shown by one, 
but by successive efforts. What she wants in extension, she 
makes up in depth. As she can dispose of men like property, 
her conscriptions have noJimit, not even that which high prices 
usually put upon the consumption of other articles; for in Aus- 
tria the expenses of living, of clothing, of education, &c. do 
not amount to the fifth part of what they do in England. It 
is the small value of individual lives, which explains how such 
immense armies were consumed by the Eastern governments, by 
Turkey, and by the Crusades. England, from a contrary cause, 
has always been sparing of men. 

It is this condinuous force which Austria possesses, that af- 
fords the key to her unwearied obstinacy in war; to the inter- 
minable campaigns of Charles V.; his extravagant expeditions 
to Africa; the thirty years’ war; the war of the succession of 
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Spain; that of the succession of Charles VI.; the second Seven- 
years’ war against the King of Prussia; and, lastly, the twenty- 
two years war against the French Revolution. The armies 
of Austria, if they are not immortal for their heroism, may be 
said to be so by the rapidity of their resurrection. Napoleon, 
in order to make himself master of Upper Italy, in 1796, was 
obliged to destroy five armies in one year. The best plan, 
therefore, of vanquishing Austria, is that which Napoleon in 
all his campaigns adopted, of invading and suprising her, with- 
out leaving her time to recover herself. Give her breathing- 
time, and she will soon recruit her armies, from her immense 
‘'depéts in Hungary, Transylvania and Croatia. 

Among all the automata that allow themselves to be slaugh- 
tered for fivepence per day, the Austrian soldier is the most de- 
serving of compassion. ‘The chastisement which awaits him 
for the slightest offences, is the most ignominious that can be 
inflicted ; the reward of his toils and his bravery, the most mi- 
serable that can be given. The food, the pay and the clothing 
of the Austrian, are inferior to those of any other soldier in 
Europe. Life, where men are at all trained to reflection, is 
not a thing to be bought for a sordid price. It may be gifted, 
but cannot be sold. ‘To dispel these illusions of honour which 
animate the soldier, is to deprive the military profession of its 
only redeeming quality. The Greeks and Romans fought for 
the name of their country; the French for Francis I.—for 
Henry 1V.—for Napoleon—for France—for glory ; the Turks 
for their religion. But the Austrian soldier fights neither for 
loyalty, nor religion, nor honour. He never sees a king at the 
head of an army. He is scarcely aware that he has an empe- 
ror. From the first existence of the empire, only a single en- 
thusiastic movement is to be found, among the Hungarians, 
when, in the presence of their suppliant Queen, they exclaimed, 
* Moriamur pro Rege nostro Maria Theresa.’ Almost igno- 
rant of his general’s existence, the Austrian soldier can feel no 
enthusiastic attachment to him. Frequently these generals are 
strangers, such as Tilly, Montecuculli, Eugene, Lacy, &c. 
The jealous policy of the Court will not allow the generals to 
court popularity, or to appeal to the feelings of their followers, 
Twice only have the Austrian troops showed any thing like en- 
thusiasm for their generals—for Prince Eugene and for Lau- 
don. In this age, in which prodigies of valour have been ef- 
fected by military eloquence, the Austrian government has al- 
lowed nothing but a brief proclamation at the opening of each 
campaign, commanding obedience, rather than rousing to ef- 
fort. No triumphal arches—no annalist to record his exploits 
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—no monuments to attest his victories, present themselves to 
the imagination of the Austrian soldier. Nor can his courage 
be much animated by the prospect of a medal, which he must 
look upon rather as a badge of inferiority, than as an honour, 
since it is never worn by the officers; while the officers, in turn, 
‘can have no strong incentive to exertion in the hope of obtain- 
ing the Cross of Maria Theresa, the requisites for which are’ 
too numerous and too difficult. 

Armies such as these make no rapid conquests, and give 
little employment to fame. But, in return, a force of this 
kind, being almost entirely material in its nature, is exempt 
from those alterations which disturb the action of moral 
power. The government, accordingly, calculates its strength 
numerically; and reckons not by souls, but bodies. Though 
fitter for resistance than aggression, this strength has always 
aimed at conquest when it promised to be safe and easy; and, 
resting her projects on a definite and arithmetical basis, has 
adopted a slow and cautious system of usurpation, and shown 
the most determined obstinacy in retaining what she has once 
acquired. With the armies which Austria has sacrificed to 
preserve the dutchy of Milan and the Low Countries, and 
to recover Silesia, Charles XII. would have conquered the 
world. In a word, Austria acquires with difficulty, but she 
never abandons her acquisitions. ‘The cession or the restitu- 
tion of a province, feels like a dismemberment; for all that she 
acquires she incorporates. She cannot forget any thing she 
has once possessed. Maria Theresa, whenever Silesia, which - 
she had ceded to Frederick, was mentioned, used to exclaim, 
in a tone of emotion, ‘I feel it in my heart!’ Although 
Austria had recognised the Cisalpine Republic by the treaty 
of Campo Formio, when she re-entered Italy in 1799, she 
annulled the sales of national property, and chastised, as 
rebels, all the Italians who had entered into the service of the 
Republic. In the wars of 1805 and 1809, the Italian officers 
who were made prisoners were reproached as rebels to the 
House of Austria; and, in 1814, when she took violent. posses- 
sion of the Italian provinces, she announced that she was about 
to re-enter her old dominions! For Austria there is no such 
thing as prescription. Her titles of property subsist from the 
beginning to the end of time. Treaties she looks upon merely 
as truces, that enable her to recover breath and vigour for the 
next attack. Like the Court of Rome, she can bend to cir- 
cumstances; but is always ready to revive her pretensions. 
Should the opportunity occur, Rome would be ready again to 
assert, as she did under Alexander VI., her universal supre- 
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macy, and again to demand from England the homage and tri- 
bute due by a vassal to his lord. In all her treaties, Austria 
has the same convenicnt mental reservations.. The knowledge 
that she possesses twenty-eight millions of subjects, with whom 
she can play the game of war for ever, inspires her with an 
avarice like that of the Athenian madman, who thought that 
every vessel that entered the Pirzeus was his own ! 

An eloquent writer has compared the despotism of Austria 
to a noxious vapour, blighting every thing it lights ypon; and 
the comparison expresses exactly the withering influence which 
this government exerts over all its subjects. . When it kills, it 
is by stifling. -Rewards, the great spring of human action, are 
excluded from the scheme of its internal policy. Sometimes 
it is sparing even in punishment, from the fear of rousing into 
activity those minds which she would wish to reduce as much 
as possible into a state of vegetation. Madame de Staél says, 
there is no instance in Austria of any one being punished for 
doing too little, though occasionally one may be punished for 
doing too much. The Austrian Government would not permit 
the representation of Pellico’s tragedy * Eufcmo de Messina,’ 
for no other reason than that it was likely to produce too strong 
an effect on the spectators. ‘The Austrian Censor has a list of 

rohibited books as numerous as tliat of the Holy Office at 
Rome. Montesquieu is at this hour proscribed trom the li- 
brary at Vienna. The science of legislation is naturally consi- 
dered as not only dangerous but useless, where the sovereign 
is the sole Legislator. Napoleon, who knew how to touch the 
sore parts of his opponents, when he took possession of Vienna 
in 1809, ordered a general pardon to. be given to all the philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth century; and caused the works of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and others, to be printed and cir- 
culated. All foreign Journals are prohibited in Austria. The 
different states of which it is composed have but one Journal, 
which merely delivers, at second hand, the oracular responses 
of the ‘ Austrian Observer,’ which is printed in the capital, 
Sometimes the newspaper of one province is published in ano- 
ther. In 1821, the Milan Gazette was published in Vienna. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, if the sciences, and particularly 
literature, owe little or nothing to this government. In the 
last century, the Court of Vienna gave the sounding title of 
Casarian poet, with a miserable salary, to Apostolo Tezio, to 
Metastasio, and others. In the present, even this scanty mu- 
nificence has been retrenched. Government stopt .the pension 
of the poet Parini, who died almost in poverty, and recalled 
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the splendid rewards which Buonaparte had conferred on the 
living poet Monti. Europe has scarcely yet recovered from 
her astonishment at the violence of the Imperial anathema, ful- 
minated at Laybach in 1821, against the progress of know= 
ledge. 

And yet, while Austria persecutes literary men, she pretends 
to encourage the instruction of the people. In her regulations for 
public instruction, we find a pompous enumeration of lyceums, 
elementary schools-of different kinds, &c. Every village is to 
be provided with a teacher of reading and writing—and every 
parent who does not send his family to school is to be subject 
to fine, &c. But the fact is, that nothing of all this is ever re« 
duced to practice over the greater part of the kingdom. The in« 
habitants of all nosing it Transylvania, Croatia, Bucornia, &c., 
amounting to about twelve millions, can neither réad nor write. 
Austria has preserved one-half of her provinces in all that primi- 
tive rudeness and barbarism in which she received them from the 
Turks, or the Gothic chiefs of the dark ages. There is perhaps no 
other instance where a government professing the Christian re- 
ligion has thus laboured to render ignorance perpetual. The 
astrictio glebe still exists in Hungary, in Gallicia, in Croatia; 
and other Austrian provinces; while Russia is every day e- 
mancipating her serfs, opening canals, erecting cities, and cis 
vilizing even the savages of the Crimea. The Russian Czars 
have done more for civilization in fifty years, than the Austrian 
Ceesars in three centuries. 

It is usual with some writers to quote, as the model of a good 
administration, the government of Maria Theresa and Joseph 
the Second during last century in Lombardy. There is exag- 
geration enough in this; but there is some truth also. There 
is no doubt that those sovereigns did more good than any of 
their predecessors. But it is at least as certain, that what they 
did bore no proportion to what they might have done. When 
Napoleon created, armed, and enriched the kingdom of Italy, 
he proved experimentally, that the Austrian princes who had 
preceded him, had done little more than sketch the outline of 
those improvements of which Lombardy was susceptible. We 
may add, that the evils which Italy now suffers from the Auss 
trian government, but too effectually cancel in the eyes of 
Europe any merit that is to be found in the memory of the 

ast. 
' Joseph IF., that great contriver of laws and projects, wished 
to give a stimulus to industry and manufactures, and, with the 
usual narrow policy of theorists, adopted the system of restric- 
tion, But industry cannot flourish in a kingdom where there 
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is no luxury,—no splendid court,—no rapid circulation nor fa- 
cility of communication,—no sort of emulation or encourage- 
ment. In spite of all Joseph’s restrictions, therefore, the pro- 
ject failed, and Austrian industry remained stationary. Napo- 
leon, in less than ten years, formed manufactories all over France; 
while Austria, after thirty years of restriction, has never been 
able to produce any one kind of manufacture that can com- 
pete, not merely with the English or the French, but even with 
the manufactures of Saxony or Switzerland. 

But of what importance is it to Austria that she possesses no 
great men—no civilization—no internal commerce—no flou- 
rishing manufactures—no national wealth—no thinking and 
reflecting subjects ? These things may no doubt add to the sum 
of human happiness, and to the glory and strength of indivi- 
dual nations: But they require vigilance, knowledge, and acti- 
vity on the part of the government; and Austria was not born 
to make such sacrifices for such objects. Her vocation is to 
command, and not to make happy ;—and it is enough to deter her 
from wishing to rule well, that many labourers must be associated 
in the task, and power be partitioned among inferiors. She is one 
of those bad riders who would rather mount a hack than a hun- 
ter. Her highest ambition is the possession of a submissive 
standing army, securing the obedience of a submissive people, 
—and for this she sacrifices revenue, population, and moral 
strength. All, accordingly, is silence and mystery over the ex- 
tent of this vast empire. Publicity is banished from its courts 
and its public offices. There are no official statistics—no ac- 
counts of income and expenditure. But if the state of the fi- 
nances is a secret, it is sufficiently well known that the revenue 
is small, and that the government is poor. The population is 
estimated at about 28 millions, and the annual receipts amount 
to little more than 12 millions Sterling. About 3 millions must 
be added for the Italian provinces. Their population amounts 
to 4,000,000, so that their payments are about double those of 
the other subjects of Austria. 

The massacre of St Bartholomew is a common subject of de- 
clamation among political writers. It is certainly the most atro- 
cious of those.crimes that sully the annals of modern history ; 
and yet the perfidy of the court of Catharine of Medici is not 
without a parallel. It is surprising how it could have escaped 
the notice of the defenders of liberty, that the court of Vienna 
has always conducted itself with a perfidy not less refined than 
that of Catharine, against those provinces which, at different 
periods, have risen against her tyranny. The policy of Catha- 
rine was at least disclaimed by her successors. France herself 
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disavowed the crime. But the Court of Vienna seems to have 
consecrated the Machiavellian maxim, that all means are law- 
ful to destroy an enemy. Among the repeated acts of treachery 
of which this government has been guilty towards its internal 
enemies, we shall select one or two of the more striking and 
notorious, as proofs of the spirit by which it has been actuated 
from generation to generation. In 1619, Ferdinand II., after 
having defeated the Elector- Palatine and entered Prague, kept 
up, for three months, a system of pretended amity with the 
Bohemians, who had risen in arms to recover their ancient 
rights. He then suddenly seized upon 40 of the principal 
insurgents, 33 of whom were put to death. Many others were 
banished, and many had their property confiscated. Those 
who admitted having taken part in the insurrection, were al- 
lowed, in mockery, to retain their titles and honours, but were 
deprived of their property. Sixty years afterwards, the Empe- 
ror Leopold, desirous of a pretext for abolishing hereditary mo- 
narchy in Hungary, pretended to believe that many of the 
Hungarian nobles kept up a correspondence with Tekeli, who 
was then in arms for the independence of the kingdom. He 
immediately constituted a military tribunal, and filled Hungary 
with prisons, torture, and death. No fewer than thirty public 
executioners were attached to the commission. The tribunal 
sat in Epenes, and was called the Bloody Court of Epenes. If 
these atrocities are forgotten by Europe, they are deeply engra- 
ven in the memory of the Hungarians. This kind of treache- 
ry really seems hereditary in Austria. Even the purer reign of 
Joseph II. is not exempt from it. When in 1787 an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Belgium, this Emperor exclaimed, that ¢ it 
© was necessary to quench the flames of the rebellion with blood.’ 
Finding afterwards that the resistance was more obstinate than 
he had anticipated, he apparently grew milder, suppressed his 
resentment, dissembled, demanded conferences with the insur- 

ents, and promised amnesties and oblivion; but no sooner had 
the storm blown over than he recalled his pardon, violat- 
ed all his engagements, and: commenced the system of per- 
secution. During the last insurrection in Ttaly in 1821, 
the Austrian government followed out the same system of deceit 
and perfidy. The better to discover those concerned in the 
revolutionary movements, it pretended ignorance and apathy 
for more than six months, and then suddenly commenced a 
fearful system of prosecution, the procedure of which was enve- 
loped in all the gloom and mystery of that of the Inquisition. 
And as if to put the finishing hand to its despotic inaeltads it 
placed at the head of the judicial magistracy in Milan that 
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Porta, who had filled with grief and terror so many families in 
Lombardy. 

How then, it may be asked, does Austria oppose her foreign 
enemies? We answer, 1. By mere physical strength. 2. By 
the supplies she receives through her alliance with England. 
8. By the deceit and meanness which she makes use of in diplo- 
macy. Before England, by its commercial wealth, acquired the 
ascendancy in Europe, the Austrian government existed principal- 
ly by the sale of titles and investitures, and by supplies, sometimes 
obtained-voluntarily, sometimes extorted by deceit, or by force. 
Maximilian borrowed from every body, paid nobody, and yet 
was constantly in want of money. Charles V. refused to repay 
to Henry VIII. the money he had received in loan. Charles 
VL. shared with his ambassadors the presents, which, by their 
means, he had received from the Court of Spain. Formerly, 
when the German Emperors were in waht of money, they made 
a commercial journey to pers to sell investitures to the Mar- 
quises of Ferrara, or.the Dukes of Milan, and titles to all the 
usurping chiefs of Italy. But when England became one of 
the principal states of Europe, they abandoned their profession 
of Chevalier d’ Industrie for the safer trade of receiving the pay of 
England. And as long as England has continental enemies to 
hold in check, .and is willing to pay in subsidies for the assis+ 
tance of Austria, there is little doubt that Austria will neither 
alter her system of finance, nor her plan of depression and 
darkness. Maria Theresa herself, rather than civilize Transyl- 
vania, Croatia, &c. and thus increase the taxable capital of the 
empire, descended to sanction a plan of public begging in alt 
the churches. On the contrary, should the supplies from Eng- 
land cease, Austria, if she wishes not to sink at once intoa 
power of the third rank, being no longer able to sell the services 
of her armies to England, will be compelled to sell prosperity 
and moral dignity to her subjects. 

Many of the Emperors of the House of Austria were 
given to the study of alchymy,—but unfortunately they seem 
all to have been ignorant, that the surest means by which 
a government can make gold is by the furtherance of civi- 
lization. Despotism, however, must sometimes sacrifice some- 
thing, even through self-love. The Sultan of Constantinople 
cannot at his pleasure cut off the Mufti’s head, or drink wine— 
in public. He must appear sober if he wishes to be all-power- 
ful. And thus, in Austria, the reigning monarchs have al- 
ways avoided the scandal of abandoning the empire to the ca- 
price of a favourite—of a confessor, or a mistress. This mo- 
narchy never had a Pere La Chaise or a Pompadour. The 
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Jesuits, it is true, had for some time almost the sole manage-. 
ment of the court under Ferdinand II.; but that was the gene- 
ral malady of the age. Louis XIV. had Richelieu for a fa- 
vourite, and fe, in turn, was influenced by the Capuchin Joseph. 
External iy» indeed, there is perhaps no court more economical 
more modest, more regular, or apparently more popular than, 
that of Austria. When the inhabitants of Vienna see their 
Emperor in a plain carriage, mingling with his subjects on the 
Prater, can they venture to insinuate any thing about the pro- 
fusion of government? Can they demand a strict account of 
receipts and disbursements from a monarch who allows the 
Archdukes only 2000/. a year, and pays Rossini at the rate of 
a guinea aconcert? To all these inconveniences the Austrian 
Government submits, in order to escape the greater evil of a 
popular constitution. 
he Emperor Frederick III. used to compare himself to a 
willow that bent with the blast, and rose again when the storm 
had passed over: And this comparison may be applied to the 
policy of all his house. Its power of resistance consists in its 
pliability ; it has adopted as a rule of conduct, the maxim in 
fencing, ‘ La foiblesse fait la force.” Vienna was once besieged 
by the Bohemians; once by the Turks; and has been twice 
taken in our own times. But the government always bent 
without breaking. Ferdinand, when unable to contend a- 
gainst the Turks in the field, yielded, and consented to pay 
them a tribute, which his successor Maximilian long submit- 
ted, to continue. When Rodolph was unable to make head 
against the insurgent Bohemians, he also yielded, and pre- 
tended to recognise their rights, that he might gain time 
and strength to crush them the first opportunity. Such was 
also the double policy she employed with the Transylva- 
nian princes, and with her disaffected subjects in Hungary, 
Keeping in view the great principle of this state, namely, that 
power consists in the capacity of wielding an immense brute 
force—of recruiting her ranks from an inexhaustible mine of 
men,—we mercer tar little she requires the aid of honour, of 
love of country, or commercial wealth for her support. The 
insult which a Turkish Pasha offered to the ambassador of 
Charles VI., the Count of Neuperg, by spitting in. his face, 
Cromwell, Louis XIV., or Napoleon, would have washed out 
with the blood of thousands; Charles VI. and his successors 
more prudently overlooked it. An insult which would have 
paralyzed the powers of the French monarchy, made no im- 
ression on the cynical endurance of Austria, The dignified 
aria Theresa, to obtain the alliance of Spain and France, de- 
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scended so far as to pay court to the singer Farinelli, and to 
keep up a correspondence with Madame de Pompadour, whom, 
in Vienna, she would have shut up in a penitentiary. The in- 
stant that Ferdinand III. suspected that Wallenstein was gain- 
ing too much popularity, he forgot that it was Wallenstein who 
had saved his throne, and caused him to be assassinated. After 
his death, however, he did not neglect to provide 3000 masses 
for the good of his soul. Vierma was on the point of being 
taken by Kara Mustapha. Sobieski rushed forward to save the 
capital and the kingdom—and Leopold disdained to embrace his 
deliverer! During the next century, Maria Theresa usurped 
and partitioned a part of Poland, which had been instrumental 
in the preservation of her crown. At the peace of 1809, Aus- 
tria abandoned to the vengeance of Napoleon the ‘Tyrolese 
Hofer, who had headed the rising in the Tyrol against Napoleon. 
This hereditary and — ingratitude, is only to be found 
in a government which feels that virtue of any kind is unneces- 
sary to its existence. In 180U she formed an alliance with Rus- 
sia, and led into Italy the barbarous hordes of Siberia and 
Tartary to fight in the name of the Catholic religion. In 1821, 
she protected the Turks against the Greeks; and, at the con- 
gress of Verona in 1828, forbade the Greek envoys to come 
near the town, and ventured to plead the cause of the Maho- 
metans in the presence of the descendants of the first champions 
of the Cross. 

The result of the whole then is, that Austria does not aspire 
after glory—she is content with a tranquil longevity. She 
avoids all strong sensations, lively pleasures, and violent shocks, 
like those phlegmatic persons to whom mere existence is en- 
joyment. England enriches herself by commerce and con- 
quest—but her riches and her commerce are liable to all 
the variations of accident. The war with her American do- 
minions, and the Continental system of Napoleon, were two 
dangerous crises in her history; and already the state of her 
Indian provinces is a subject of anxiety. The conquests of 
France are rapid—but her reverses are not less so. Her glory 
is purchased at the price of comfort, peril, and anxiety. The 
history of the reign of Charles VIII., of Francis I., of Henry 
IV., of the wars of the League and of the Fronde, the Regency, 
the late Revolution, have all the startling effect of romance. 
And yet France, after all her triumphs and her toils, has lost the 
greater part of her colonies, and some portions of her proper ter- 
ritory. Warlike France, the terror of the nineteenth century, 
after twenty years of brilliant victory, is less extensive and less 
powerful at this moment than the supine, voluptuous France of 
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the eighteenth. Austria, again, rises slowly, secretly, almost 
imperceptibly—she creeps along the ground, undisturbed by 
the anxieties that are bred in higher regions, and suffering only 
from the occasional and temporary injuries which she receives in 
war. After having been the scorn and the mock of Europe for 
20 years, she is at this moment stronger, more extensive, and 
more compact, than before her defeats! The anagram of Fer- 
dinand III. a. £. 1. 0. u., which he interpreted, Austria est im- 
perare orbi universo, is not very likely, we think, to be verified in 
our day; yet it is not to be supposed, that, because Austria 
does not openly aspire after the sceptre of the world, she 
has entirely renounced the hope or the wish of conquest. 
Austria is poor, but her ambition peeps out under her rags. 
If Charles V. had been less intolerant, his scheme of universal 
monarchy, perhaps, had been no chimera. The views of his 
successors were less extravagant, but they have all steadily 
contemplated the extension of their empire. Ferdinand II., 
about 1624, formed the project of taking possession of the 
shores of the Baltic, of acquiring a naval force, and closing the 
access to Germany against the Northern powers. Wallenstein 
was actually named admiral of the Baltic Sea. Charles VI. 
established a company in Ostend, with the view of forming a 
direct communication and trade with India, and attempted a 
naval station near Fiume. Every body knows the plans and 
projects of Joseph II. with regard to the navigation of the 
Scheldt. He had also the design of making himself master of 
the mouth of the Danube; and was ready to abandon to Ca~ 
tharine the glory of taking Constantinople, provided he miglit 
share with her the Turkish empire, as he had done before in thie 
case of Poland. ‘That old established House is ever ready to 
einbark in any copartnership of spoliation, and safe and ignoble 
plunder. Should the Turkish empire give way before tlie va- 
four of the Greeks, we shall see Austria throw herself upon 
the spoil, and seize on Servia and Bosnia, which she has long 
coveted. If France first, and afterwards Prussia, had not dé- 
fended the liberties of Bavaria, how soon would it have been 
absorbed in the abyss of Austria? She wants nothing but 
money to make her formidable. In this view the possession of 
Italy is an incalculable advantage. If it exacts from her some 
vigilance, and causes her some anxiety, it furnishes her at the 
same time with the means uf supporting a numerous army éven 
in the time of peace. She draws from her Italian provinces 
more than a million Sterling, free of all expense: and’the 
other little kingdoms of Italy all pay her tribute. Naples, 
for four years, has had to — at her own expense, 40,000 
X 2 
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Austrian ‘troops; and: Piedmont 15,000 for two: years. - The 
Italian princes pay to Austria an annual tribute for their pro- 
vincial pashaliks, and Austria finds her strength in their weak- 
ness. We cannot understand how France and Russia can thus 
allow Austria to exercise this absolute dominion in the Italian 
peninsula, and treat the Italian princes as we do the Nabobs 
and Rajahs of India. And although our Cabinet supported 
Austria for twenty-two years during the last war, it is scarcely 
our interest, one would think, that Austria, by the possession 
of Italy, should be enabled to dispense with our assistance. If 
she ever becomes rich, she will bid adieu to the Bank of Eng- 
land; and England will lose in Austria, the assistance of that 
arm which was ever ready to fight for any one who chose to 
ay. 

" oven government of Europe has its own catalogue of of- 
fences to answer for at the bar of humanity; but Austria (with 
the exception perhaps of Turkey) is certainly the most guilty. 
This is no hasty assertion; it is the result of history. From 
the time of Duke Albert to the present day, this House has 
been engaged in a continual war against liberty. There is 
no other instance in the history of the world of a struggle thus 
protracted for six centuries, and even now carried on with 
more ferocity than ever. She began her career by persecuting 
the inhabitants of some barren Swiss mountains; she destroyed 
the Cortes in Castile and Arragon; ravaged Flanders and Hol- 
land with fire and sword; extinguished the Italian republics in 
the 18th century, and wasted Germany for thirty years, scat- 
tering pestilence and death wherever she turned. She destroy- 
ed the seventy-two Hanseatic cities that existed in Germany ; 
—the constitution, the liberty, the prosperity, even the books 
and language of the Bohemians.* She deprived Hungary of 
her independence, her privileges, her rights, and even of the 
crown of St Stephen—the Hungarian Palladium. She vio- 
lated the Constitution which had been guaranteed to the Low 
Countries by the Maritime Powers, by the barrier treaty. But 
the list is endless. How many nations might demand from 
Austria a fearful reckoning for the prosperity, the indepen- 
dence, the liberty of which she has deprived them! And what 
benefits has she ever conferred on Europe in return? None— 
save the slender boon of arresting the conquests of the Turks, 
the Venetians, and the Poles. 





* After 1620, the Bohemian language sunk in fact into a dialect 
of the peasants, though some pretence is still made of preserving it 
from extinction, by the appointment of a professor of that language 
in some Universities. 
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No government perhaps ever encountered so many revo- 
lutions as Austria has done during the different periods of 
her political existence. Her history, like that of Turkey, 
is made up of wars and rebellions. Whatever the Holy 
Alliance may say, revolutions are the result of actual suffer- 
ing. Happiness has no revolutionary tendencies—it is mi- 
sery, slavery and grief, that make men discontented. Alsace, 
Lorraine, Franche Compte and Brittany, were tranquil under a 
government which bettered their condition. Our own Scotland 
has sacrificed the pride of independence for the solid advan- 
tages afforded by a union with England. Ireland, too, would 
be tranquil and resigned, were she admitted to the possession 
of saad advantages and equal rights. But what people can 
bear the leaden yoke of Austrian Eanateent The Swiss sup- 
ported a war of two centuries rather than resume it. The Ar- 
ragonese, the Castilians and Valentians, rose against Charles V. ; 
Flanders and Holland against Philip II.; and during the last 
century the Low Countries again rose against Joseph II. On 
the appearance of Gustavus Adolphus, the greater part of Ger- 
many took arms against the tyranny of Ferdinand II. From 
the days of John Huss, down to the assassination of Wallen- 
stein, a period of a century and a half, Bohemia was constantly 
engaged in revolutionary struggles against the Austrian yoke. 
Hungary, animated by a still more generous aversion to slave- 
ry, from the reign of Ferdinand I. to that of Leopold IL, 
has combated continually for the right of having its own kings, 
its own diets, and its own privileges. No nation can boast 
more generous champions of independence than Hungary, 
which enumerates among her worthiest, Botskai, Gabor, Ve- 
rellini, Ragotski, and Tekeli. In 1790, the Hungarians, no 
unworthy descendants of such ancestors, exclaimed (and per- 
haps not for the last time) ‘ We want no Austrian King!’ 
In 1746, the Genoese were compelled to rise against the op- 
pression of the Austrian Government. Can any one who per- 
uses this series of revolutions wonder, that in 1821, the Italians 
should also have attempted to shake off the yoke of Austria ? 

From this brief sketch of her fixed and unchangeable policy, 
we may gather, that Henry LV. would have conferred a bless- 
ing on Europe, if the hand of an assassin had not cut short 
his life, and his projects for leaguing Germany against the 
house of Austria: and we ought to feel grateful to our il- 
lustrious Chatham, who, to control her fatal predominance, 
created, during the last century, a rival kingdom in Prussia. 
Among those indeed who are aware of the facts to which ‘we 
have hastily referred, there can assuredly be but one opinion 
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as to the merits of a government, which exeommunicates know- 
ledge, proscribes every liberal institution, and is the professed 
enemy of the amelioration of the human race. Writers of ‘all 
countries have accordingly concurred of late in reprobating its 
meanness and cruelty, and have exerted themselves to place 
Austria under the ban of Europe, with far more justice than 
she herself, of old, used to place under the ban of the empire, 
the electors by whom she was resisted. De Pradt, Lord By- 
ron, Madame de Staél, Sismondi, are already at the head of 
this generous crusade ; and the most eloquent writers of France 
and England follow in their train. Genius seems indeed in- 
stinctively to know its enemies; and if Austria hates know- 


ledge, she may be assured that knowledge will, in due time, » 


repay the obligation. 





Art. III. The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. By Lavy 
Morcan. 2 Vols. Colborn, London. 1824. 


We are not among the devoted admirers of Lady Morgan. 

She is a clever and lively writer—but not very judicious, 
and not very natural. Since she has given up making novels, 
we do not think she has added much to her reputation—and 
indeed is rather more liable than before to the charge of tedi- 
ousness and presumption. There is no want, however, either 
of amusement or instruction in her late performances—and we 
have no doubt she would write very agreeably, if she was only a 
little less ambitious of being always fine and striking. But 
though we are thus clear-sighted to her defects, we must say, 
that we have never seen anything more utterly unjust, or more 
Sopting and disgraceful, than the abuse she has had to en- 
counter from some of our Tory journals—abuse, of which we 
shall say no more at present, than that it is incomparably less 
humiliating to the object than to the author. 

Common justice seemed to require this observation from us— 
nor will it appear altogether out of place when we add, that 
we cannot but suspect that it is to a feeling connected with that 
subject that we are indebted for the work now before us. Sal- 
vator Rosa was, like his fair biographer, in hostility with the 
High-church and High-monarchy men of his day; and the 
enemy of the Holy Alliance, in the nineteenth century, must 
have followed with peculiar interest the fortunes of an artist who 
was so obnoxious to the suspicions of the Holy Office in the 
seventeenth. 
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There are few works more engaging than those which reveal 
to us the private history of eminent individaals; the lives of 
painters seem to be even more interesting than those of almost 
any other class of men; and, among painters, there are few 
names of greater note, or that have a more powerful attraction, 
than that of Salvator Rosa. We are not sure, however, that 
Lady Morgan’s work is not, upon the whole, more calculated 
to dissolve than to rivet the spell which these circumstances 
might, at first, throw over the reader’s mind. The great charm 
of biography consists in the individuality of the details, the fa- 
miliar tone of the incidents, the bringing us acquainted with 
the persons of men whom we have formerly known only by 
their works or names, the absence of all exaggeration or pre- 
tension, and the immediate appeal to facts instead of theories. 
We are afraid, that, if tried by these rules, Lady Morgan will 
be found not to have written biography. A great part of the work 
is, accordingly, very fabulous and apocryphal. We are supplied 
with few anecdotes or striking ¢razts, and have few data to 
go upon, during the early and most anxious period of Sal- 
vator’s life; but a fine opportunity is in this way afforded to 
conjecture how he did or did not pass his time; in what man- 
ner, and at what precise era, his peculiar talents first developed 
themselves; and how he must have felt in certain situations, 
supposing him ever to have been placed in them. In one place, 
for example, she employs several pages in describing Salvator’s 
being taken by his father from his village-home to the College 
of Somasco, with a detailed account of the garments in which 
he and his father may be presumed to have been dressed; 
the adieus of his mother and sisters; the streets, the churches 
by which they passed; in short, with an admirable panoramic 
view of the city of Naples and its environs, as it would appear 
to any modern traveller; and an assurance at the end, that 
* Such was the scenery of the Vomiro in the beginning of the 
* seventeenth century; such is itnow!’ Added to all which, 
we have, at every turn, pertinent allusions to celebrated persons 
who visited Rome and Italy in the same century, and perhaps 
wandered in the same solitudes, or were hid in the recesses of 
the same ruins; and learned dissertations on the state of the 
arts, sciences, morals, and politics, from the earliest records up 
to the present day. On the meagre thread of biography, in 
short, Lady Morgan has been ambitious to string the flowers of 
literature and the pearls of philosophy, and to strew over the 
obscure and half-forgotten origin of poor Salvator the colours 
of a sanguine enthusiasm and a florid imagination! So fasci- 
nated indeed is she with the splendour of her own style, that 
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whenever she has a simple fact or well-authenticated anecdote 
to relate, she is compelled to apologize for the homeliness of 
the circumstance, as if the flat realities of her story were un- 
worthy accompaniments to the fine imaginations with which she 
has laboured to exalt it. 

We could have wished, certainly, that she had shown less 
pretension in this respect. Women write well, only when they 
write naturally: And therefore we could dispense with their 
inditing prize-essays or solving academic questions ;—and should 
be far better pleased with Lady Morgan if she would conde- 
scend toa more ordinary style, and not insist continually on 
playing the diplomatist in petticoats, and strutting the little 
Gibbon of her age ! 

Another circumstance that takes from the interest of the pre- 
sent work is, that the subject of it was both an author and an 
artist, or, as Lady Morgan somewhat affectedly expresses it, a 
painter-poet. It is chiefly in the latter part of this compound 
character, or as a satirist, comic writer and actor, that he comes 
upon the stage in these volumes; and the enchantment of the 
scene is hurt by it. 

The great secret of our curiosity respecting the lives of painters 
is, that they seem to be a different race of beings, and to speak a 
different language from ourselves. We want to see what is the 
connecting link between pictures and books, and how colours will 
translate into words. There is something mystical and anomalous 
to our conceptions in the existence of persons who talk by na~ 
tural signs, and express their thoughts by pointing to the objects 
they wish to represent. When they put pen to paper, it is as 
if a dumb person should stammer out his meaning for the first 
time, or as if the bark of a tree (repeating the miracle in Vir- 

il) should open its lips and discourse. We have no notion 
coe Titian could be witty, or Raphael learned ; and we wait 
for the solution of the problem, as for the result of some curi- 
ous experiment in natural history. Titian’s acquitting himself 
of a compliment to Charles V., or Raphael’s writing a letter to 
a friend, describing his idea of the Galatea, excites our won- 
der, and holds us in a state of breathless suspense, more than 
the first having painted all the masterpieces of the Escurial, or 
than the latter’s haying realized the divine idea in his imagina- 
tion. Because they have a language which we want, we fancy 
they must want, or cannot be at home in ours ;—we start and 
blush to find, that, though few are painters, ail men are, and 
naturally must be, orators and poets. We have a stronger de- 
sire to see the autographs of artists than of authors or emper- 
ors; for we somehow cannot imagine in what manner they would 
form their tottering letters, or sign-their untaught names. We 
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in fact exercise a sort of mental superiority and imaginary pa- 
tronage over them (delightful in proportion as it is mixed up 
with a sense of awe and homage in other respects); watch 
their progress like that of grown children; are charmed with 
the imperfect glimmerings of wit or sense; and secretly expect 
to find them,—or express all the impertinence of an affected 
surprise if we do not—what Claude Lorraine is here repre- 
sented to have been out of his painting room, little better than 
natural changelings and drivellers. It.pleases us therefore to 
be told, that Gaspar Poussin, when he was not painting, rode a 
hunting ; that Nicolas was (it is pretended) a miser and a pe- 
dant—thatDomenichino was retired and modest, and Guido 
and Annibal Caracci unfortunate! This is as it should be, and 
flatters our self-love. Their works stand out to ages bold and 
palpable, and dazzle or inspire by their beauty and their bril- 
liancy:—That is enough—the rest sinks into the ground of ob- 
scurity, or is only brought out as something odd and unaccount- 
able by the patient efforts of good-natured curiosity. But all this 
fine theory and flutter of contradictory expectations is balked 
and knocked on the head at once, when, instead of a dim and 
shadowy figure in the background, a mere name, of which no- 
thing is remembered but its immortal works, a poor creature 
performing miracles of art, and not knowing how it has per- 
formed them, a person steps forward, bold, gay, gaillard, 
with all his faculties about him, master of a number of ac- 
complishments which he is not backward to display, min- 
gling with the throng, looking defiance around, able to answer 
for himself, acquainted with his own merits, and boasting of 
them, not merely having the gift of speech, but a celebrated 
improvisatore, musician, comic actor and buffoon, patriot and 
cynic, reciting and talking equally well, taking up his pen to 
write satires, and laying it down to paint them. There is a 
vulgarity in all this practical bustle and restless stage-effect, 
that takes away from that abstracted and simple idea of art 
which at once attracts and baffles curiosity, like a distinct ele- 
ment in nature. ‘ Painting,’ said Michael Angelo, ¢ is jea- 
lous, and requires the whole man to herself.’ And there is 
something sacred and privileged in the character of those heirs 
of fame, and their noiseless reputation, which ought not, we 
think, to be gossipped to the air, babbled to the osha, or pro- 
claimed by beat of drum at the corners of streets, like a pro- 
cession or a puppet-show. - We may peep and pry into the or- 
dinary life of painters, but it will not do to strip them stark- 
naked. A speaking portrait of them—an camuliens or two— 
an expressive saying dropped by chance—an incident mark- 
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ing the bent of their genius, or its fate, are delicious; but 
here we should draw the curtain, or we shall profane this sort 
of image-worship. Least of all do we wish to be entertained 
with private brawls, or professional squabbles, or multifarious 
pretensions. * The essence of genius,’ as Lady Morgan ob- 
serves, ‘ is concentration.’ So is that of enthusiasm. We 
lay down the * Life and Times of Salvator Rosa,’ therefore, 
with less interest in the subject than when we took it up. We 
had rather not read it. Instead of the old and floating tra- 
ditions on the subject,—instead of the romantic name and ro- 
mantic pursuits of the daring copyist of Nature, conversing 
with her rudest forms, or lost in lonely musing,—eyeing the 
clouds that roll over his. head, or listening to the waterf.l, 
or seeing the fresh breeze waving the mountain-pines, or lean- 
ing against the side of an impending rock, or marking the ban- 
dit that issues from its clefts, ‘ housing with wild men, with 
wild usages,’ himself unharmed and free,—and bequeathing 
the fruit of his uninterrupted retirement and out-of-doors stu- 
dies as the best legacy to posterity,—we have the Coviello of the 
Carnival, the causeur of the saloons, the political malecontent, 
the satirist, sophist, caricaturist, the trafficker with Jews, the 
wrangler with courts and academies, and, last of all, the pain- 
ter of history, despising his own best works, and angry with 
ali who admired or purchased them. 

The worst fanlt that Lady Morgan has committed is in 
siding with this infirmity of poor Salvator, and pampering him 
into a second Michael Angelo. The truth is, that the judy 
ment passed upon him by his contemporaries was right in this 
respect. He was a great landscape painter; but his histories 
were comparatively forced and abortive. If this had been 


merely the opinion of his enemies, it might have been attribut- - 


ed to envy and faction; but it was no less the deliberate senti- 
ment of his friends and most enthusiastic partisans ; and if we 


reflect on the nature of our artist’s genius or his temper, we shall _ 


find that it could not well have been otherwise. This from a 
child was wayward, indocile, wild and irregular, unshackled, 
impatient of restraint, and urged on equally by success or op- 
position into a state of jealous and morbid irritability. ‘Those 
who are at war with others, are not at peace with themselves. 
It is the uneasiness, the turbulence, the acrimony within that 
recoils upon external objects. Barry abused the Academy, be- 
cause he could not paint himself. If he could have painted up 
to his own idea of perfection, he would have — this bet- 
ter than exposing the ill-directed efforts or groundless preten- 
sions of others. Salyator was rejected by the Academy of St 
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Luke, and excluded, in consequence of his hostility to reigning 
authorities, and his unlicensed freedom of speech, from the 
great works and public buildings in Rome; and though he 
scorned and ridiculed these by whose influence this was effect- 
ed, yet neither the smiles of friends and fortune, nor the flat- 
teries of fame, which in his lifetime had spread his name over 
Europe, and might be confidently expected to extend it to a 
future age, could console him for the loss, which he affected to 
dispise, and would make no sacrifice to obtain. He was indeed 
hard to please. He denounced his rivals and maligners with bit- 
terness ; and with difficulty tolerated the enthusiasm of his dis- 
ciples, or the services of his patrens. He was at all times full of 
indignation, with or without cause. He was easily exasperated, 
and not willing soon to be appeased, or to subside into repose and 
good humour again. He slighted what he did best ; and seem- 
ed anxious to go out of himself. In a word, irritability rather than 
sensibility, was the category of his mind: he was more distinguish- 
ed by violence and restlessness of will, than by dignity or power 
of thought. The truly great, on the contrary, are sufficient to 
themselves, and so far satisfied with the world. * Their mind to 
§ them is a kingdom,’ from which they look out, as from a high 
watchtower or noble fortress, on the passions, the cabals, the 
meannesses and follies of mankind. ‘They shut themselves up 
‘in measureless content ;’ or soar to the great, discarding the 
little; and appeal from envious detraction or ‘ unjust tribunals 
‘ under change of times,’ to posterity. ‘They are not satirists, 
cynics, northe prey of these; but painters, poets, and philosophers. 
Salvator was the victim of a too morbid sensibility, or of earl 
difficulty and disappointment. He was always quarrelling with 
the world, and lay at the mercy of his own piques and resent- 
ments. But antipathy, the spirit of contradiction, captious dis- 
content, fretful impatience, produce nothing fine in charac- 
ter neither dwell on beauty, nor pursue truth, nor rise into 
sublimity. The splenetic humourist is not the painter of hu- 
manity. Landscape painting is the obvious resource of misan- 
thropy. Our artist, escaping from the herd of knaves and 
fools, sought out some rude solitude, and found repose there. 
Teased by the impertinence, stung to the quick by the injustice 
of mankind, the presence of the works of nature would be a 
relief to his mind, and would, by contrast, stamp her striking 
features more strongly there. In the coolness, in the silence, 
in the untamed wildness of mountain scenery, in the lawless 
manners of its inhabitants, he would forget the fever and the 
anguish, and the artificial restraints of. society. We accord- 
ingly do not find in Salvator’s rural scenes either natural beau- 
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ty or fertility, or even the simply grand; but whatever seizes 
attention by presenting a barrier to the will, or scorning the 
power of mankind, or snapping asunder the chain that binds us to 
the kind—the barren, the abrupt, wild steril regions, the steep 
rock, the mountain torrent, the bandit’s cave, the hermit’s cell, 
—all these, while they released him from more harassing and 
painful reflections, soothed his moody spirit with congenial 
gloom, and found a sanctuary and a home there. Not only is 
there a corresponding determination and singleness of design 
in his landscapes (excluding every approach to softness, or 
pleasure, or ornament), but the strength of the impression is 
confirmed even by the very touch and mode of handling; he 
brings us in contact with the objects he paints; and the sharp- 
ness of a rock, the roughness of the bark of a tree, or the rug- 
gedness of a mountain path are marked in the freedom, the 
boldness, and firmness of his pencilling. There is not in Sal- 
vator’s scenes the luxuriant beauty and divine harmony of 
Claude, nor the amplitude of Nicolas Poussin, nor the gorge- 
ous richness of ‘Titian—but there is a deeper seclusion, a more 
abrupt and total escape from society, more savage wildness and 
grotesqueness of form, a more earthy texture, a fresher atmo- 
sphere, and a more obstinate resistance to all the effeminate re- 
finements of art. Salvator Rosa then is, beyond all question, 
the most romantic of landscape painters ; because the very vio- 
lence and untractableness of his temper threw him with instinc- 
tive force upon those objects in nature which would be most 
likely to sooth and disarm it; while, in history, he is little 
else than a caricaturist (we mean compared with such men 
as Raphael, Michael Angelo, &c.), because the same acrimony 
and impatience have made him fasten on those subjects and 
aspects of the human mind which would most irritate and in- 
crease it; and he has, in this department, produced chiefly 
distortion and deformity, sullenness and rage, extravagance, 
squalidness, and poverty of appearance. But it is time to 
break off this long and premature digression, into which our 
love of justice and of the arts (which requires, above all, that 
no more than justice should be done to any one) had led us, 
and return to the elegant but somewhat fanciful specimen of 
biography before us. Lady Morgan (in her flattery of the 
dead, the most ill-timed and unprofitable, but least disgusting 
of all flattery) has spoken of the historical compositions of Sal- 
vator in terms that leave no distinction between him and Mi- 
chael Angelo; and we could not refrain from entering our 
protest against such an inference, and thus commencing our 
account of her book with what may appear at once a piece of 
churlish criticism and a want of gallantry. 
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The materials of the first volume, containing the account of 
Salvator’s outset in life, and early struggles with fortune and 
his art, are slender, but spun out at great length, and steeped 
in very brilliant dyes. ‘The contents of the second volume, 
which relates to a period when he was before the public, was 
in habits of personal intimacy with his future biographers, and 
made frequent mention of himself in letters to his friends 
which are still preserved, are more copious and authentic, and 
on that account—however Lady Morgan may wonder at it— 
more interesting. Of the artist’s infant years, little is known, 
and little told; but that little is conveyed with all the ‘pride, 
‘ pomp, and circumstance of glorious’ authorship. It is said, 
that the whole matter composing the universe might be com- 
pressed in a nutshell, taking away the porous interstices and 
flimsy appearances: So, we apprehend, that all that is really, 
to be learnt of the subject of these Memoirs from the first vo- 
lume of his life, might be contained in a single page of solid 
writing. 

It appears that our artist was born in 1615, of poor parents, 
in the Borgo de Renella, near Naples. His father, Vito Anto- 
nio Rosa, was an architect and landsurveyor, and his mo- 
ther’s name was Giulia Grecca, who had also two daughters, 
Salvator very soon lost his full baptismal name for the nick- 
name of Salvatoriello, in consequence of his mischievous 
tricks anid lively gesticulations when a boy, or, more proba- 
bly, this was the common diminutive of it given to all chil- 
dren. He was intended by his parents for the church, 
but early showed a truant epsilon, and a turn for mu- 
sic and drawing. He used to scrawl with burnt sticks on 
the walls of his bedroom, and contrived to be caught in the 
fact of sketching outlines on the chapel-walls of the Certosa, 
when some priests were going by to mass, for which he was se- 
verely whipped. He was then sent to school at the monastery 
of the Somasco in Naples, where he remained for two years, 
and laid in a good stock of classical learning, of which he made 
great use in his after life, both in his poems and pictures. Sal- 
vator’s first knowledge of painting was imbibed in the workshop 
of Francesco Francanzani (a painter at that time of some note 
in Naples), who had married one of his sisters, and under 
whose eye he began his professional studies. Soon after this he 
is supposed to have made a tour through the mountains of the 
Abruzzi, and to have been detained a prisoner by the banditti 
there. On the death of his father, he endeavoured to maintain 
his family by sketches in landscape. or history, which he sold 
to the baokens in Naples, and one of these (his Hagar in the 
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Wilderness), was noticed and purchased by the celebrated Lan- 
franco, who was passing the broker’s shop in his carriage. 
Salvator finding it in vain to struggle any longer with chagrin 
and poverty in his native place, went to Rome, where he met 
with little encouragement, and fell sick, and once more return- 
ed to Naples. An accident, er rather the friendship of an old 
school-fellow, now introduced him into the suite of the Cardi- 
nal Brancaccia, and his picture of Prometheus brought him in- 
to general notice, and recalled him to Rome. About the same 
time, he appeared in the Carnival with prodigious eclat as an 
improvisatore and comic actor; and from this period may be 
dated the commencement of his public life as a painter, a sati- 
rist, and a man of general talents. 

Except on these few tangible points the Manuscript yawns 
dreadfully ; but Lady Morgan, whose wit or courage never 
flags, fills up the hollow spaces, and * skins and films the 
missing part,’ with an endless and dazzling profusion of digres- 
sions, invectives, and hypotheses. It is with pleasure that we 
give a specimen of the way in which she thus magnifies trifles, 
and enlarges on the possibilities of her subject. Salvator was 
born in 1615. As the birth of princes is announced by the dis- 
charge of artillery and the exhibition of fire-works, her ladyship 
thinks proper to usher in the birth of her hero with the follow- 
ing explosion of imagery and declamation. 

* The sweeping semicircle which the most fantastic and singular 
city of Naples marks on the shore of its unrivalled bay, from the 
Capo di Pausilippo to the Torrione del Carmine, is dominated by 
a lofty chain of undulating hills, which take their distinctive appel- 
lations from some local peculiarity or classical tradition. The high 
and insulated rock of St Elmo, which overtops the whole, is crown- 
ed by that terrible fortress to which it gives its name—a fearful and 
impregnable citadel, that, since the first moment when it was raised 
by an Austrian conqueror to the present day, when it is garrisoned 
by a Bourbon with Austrian troops, has poured down the thunder of 
its artillery to support the violence, or proclaim the triumphs of fo- 
reign interference over the rights and liberties of a long-suffering and 
oft-resisting people. 

‘ Swelling from the base of the savage St Elmo, smile the lovely 
heights of San Martino, where, through chestnut woods and vine- 
yards, gleam the golden spires of the monastic palace of the Monks of 
the Certosa.* A defile cut through the rocks of the Monte Donzelle, 





* * The pavilions of the Caliphs of Bagdad were not so delicious- 
ly placed, nor so sumptuously raised, as this retreat of the self-deny- 
ing brotherhood of the Certosa. It was founded in the fourteenth 
century by Charles, son of Robert of Arragon, King of Naples.’ 
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and shaded by the dark pines which spring from their crevices, forms 
an umbrageous pathway from this superb convent to the Borgeo di 
Renella, the little capital of a neighbouring hill, which, for the pe- 
culiar beauty of its position, and the views it commands, is still cal- 
led ** Pameno villaggio.” At night the fires of Vesuvius almost bronze 
the humble edifices of Renella; and the morning sun, as it rises, 
discovers from various points, the hills of Vomiro and Pausilippo, 
the shores of Puzzuoli and of Baiz, the islets of Nisiti, Capri, and 
Procida, till the view fades into the extreme verge of the horizon, 
where the waters of the Mediterranean seem to mingle with those 
clear skies whose tint and lustre they reflect. 

‘ In this true “ nido paterno” of genius, there dwelt, in the year 
1615, an humble and industrious artist called Vito Antonia Rosa—a 
name even then not unknown to the arts, though as yet more known 
than prosperous. Its actual possessor, the worthy Messire Antonio, 
had, up to this time, struggled with his good wife Giulia Grecca and 
two daughters still in childhood, to maintain the ancient respecta- 
bility of his family. Antonio was an architect and landsurveyor 
of some note, but of little gains ; and if, over the old architectural 
portico of the Casaccia of Renella might be read, 

** Vito Antonio Rosa, Agremensore ed Architecto ;”’ 

the intimation was given in vain! Few passed through the decayed 
Borgo of Renella, and still fewer, in times so fearful, were able to 
profit by the talents and profession which the inscription advertised. 
The family of Rosa, inconsiderable as it was, partook of the pres- 
sure of the times ; and the pretty Borgo, like its adjacent scenery, 
(no longer the haunt of Consular voluptuaries, neither frequented by 
the great nor visited by the curious) stood lonely and beautiful—un- 
encumbered by those fantastic belvideras and grotesque pavilions, 
which in modern times rather deform than beautify a site, for which 
Nature has done all, and Art can do nothing. 

‘ The cells of the Certosa, indeed, had their usual complement of 
lazy monks and “ Frati conversi.’’ The fortress of St Elmo, then as 
now, manned by Austrian troops, glittered with foreign pikes. The 
cross rose on every acclivity, and the sword guarded every pass: 
but the villages of Renejla and San Martino, of the Vomiro and of 
Pausilippo, were thinned of their inhabitants to recruit foreign ar- 
mies ; and this earthly paradise was dreary as the desert, and silent 
as the tomb. 

‘ The Neapolitan barons, those restless but brave feudatories, 
whose resistance to their native despots preserved something of the 
ancient republican spirit of their Greek predecessors, now fled from 
the capital. They left its beautiful environs to Spanish viceroys, 
and to their official underlings; and sullenly shut themselves up in 
their domestic fortresses of the Abruzzi or of Calabria. “ La Ci- 
vilta,” a class then including the whole of the middle and profession- 
al ranks of society of Naples, was struggling for a bare existence im 
the towns and cities. Beggared by taxation levied at the will of 
5 
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their despots, and collected with every aggravation of violence, its 
members lived under the perpetual surveil/ance of foreign troops and 
domestic sbirri, whose suspicions their brooding discontents were 
well calculated to nourish. 

‘ The people—the debased, degraded people—had reached that 
maximum of suffering beyond which human endurance cannot go. 
They were famished in the midst of plenty, and, in regions the most 
genial and salubrious, were dying of diseases, the fearful attendants 
on want. Commerce was at a stand, agriculture was neglected, and 
the arts, under the perpetual dictatorship of a Spanish court-painter, 
had no favour but for the Seguaci of Lo Spagnuoletto. 

‘ In such times of general distress and oppression, when few had 
the means or the spirit to build, and still fewer had lands to mea- 
sure or property to transfer, it is little wonderful that the humble 
architect and landsurveyor of Renella,’ &c. . 

And so she gets down to the humble parentage of her hero; 
and after telling us that his father was chiefly anxious that he 
should not be an artist, and that both parents resolved to dedi- 
cate him to religion, she proceeds to record, that he gave little 
heed to his future vocation, but manifested various signs of a 
disposition for all the fine arts. ‘This occasioned considerable 
uneasiness and opposition on the part of those who had destined 
him to something very different; and * the cord of paternal 
* authority, drawn to its extreme tension, was naturally snap- 
© ped.’—And upon this her volatile pen again takes és roving 

ight. 
I The truant Salvatoriello fled from the restraints of an unconge- 
nial home, from Albert Le Grand and Santa Caterina di Sienna, 
and took shelter among those sites and scenes whose imagery soon 
became a part of his own intellectual existence, and were received 
as impressions Jong before they were studied as subjects. Some- 
times he was discovered by the Padre Cercatore of the convent of 
Renella, among the rocks and caverns of Baiz, the ruined temples 
of Gods, and the haunts of Sibyls. Sometimes he was found by a 
gossip of Madonna Giulia, in her pilgrimage to a “‘ maesta,” sleep- 
ing among the wastes of the Solfatara, beneath the scorched branches 
of a blasted tree, his head pillowed by lava, and his dream most pro- 
bably the vision of an infant poet’s slumbers. For even then he was 
* the youngest he 
That sat in shadow of Apollo's tree, ’ 

seeing Nature with a poet’s eye, and sketching her beauties with a 
painter’s hand.’ p. 45. 

Now this is well imagined and quaintly expressed ; it pleases 
- the fair writer, and should offend nobody else. But we can- 
not say quite so much of the note which is appended to it, and 
couched in the following terms. 
* Rosa drew his first impressions from the magnificent scenery of 
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Pausilippo and Vesuvius; Hogarth found his in a pot-house at 
Highgate, where a drunken quarrel and a broken nose “ first woke 
the God within him.” Both, however, reached the sublime in their 
respective vocations—Hogarth in the grotesque, and Salvator in the 
majestic !’ 

Really these critics who have crossed the Alps do take li- 
berties with the rest of the world,—and do not recover from 
a certain giddiness ever after. In the eagerness of partisan- 
ship, the fair author here falsifies the class to which these 
two painters belonged. Hogarth did not excel in the ‘ gro- 
tesque,’ but in the Yudicrous and natural,—nor Salvator in the 
* majestic,’ but in the wild and gloomy features of man or na- 
ture; and in talent Hogarth had the advantage—a million to 
one. It would not be too much to say, that he was probably 
the greatest observer of manners, and the greatest comic ge- 
nius, that ever lived. We know no one, whether painter, poet, 
or prose-writer, not even Shakspeare, who, in his peculiar de- 
partment, was so teeming with life and invention, so over-in- 
formed with matter, so * full to overflowing,’ as Hogarth was. 
We shall not attempt to calculate the quantity of pleasure and 
amusement his pictures have afforded, for it is quite incalcu- 
lable. As to the distinction between ‘ high and low’ in mat- 
ters of genius, we shall leave it to her Ladyship’s other cri- 
tics. But shall Hogarth’s world of truth and nature (his 
huge total farce of human life) be reduced to ‘a drunken 
quarrel and a broken nose?’ We will not retort this sneer 
by any insult to Salvator; he did not paint his pictures in 
opposition to Hogarth. There is an air about his landscapes 
sacred to our imaginations, though different from the close at- 
mosphere of Hogarth’s scenes; and not the less so, because 
the latter could paint something better than ‘a broken nose.’ 
Nothing provokes us more than these exclusive and invidious 
comparisons, which seek to raise one man of genius by setting 
down another, and which, suppose that there is nothing to ad- 
mire in the greatest talents, tinless they can be made a foil to 
bring out the weak points or nominal imperfections of some 
fancied rival. 

We might transcribe, for the entertainment of the reader, 
the passage to which we have already referred, describing Sal- 
vator’s departure, in the company of his father, for the college 
of the Congregazione Somasco ; but we prefer one which, though 
highly coloured and somewhat dramatic, is more to our pur- 
pose—the commencement of Salvator’s studies as an artist un- 
der his brother-in-law Francanzani. We cannot, however, 
do this at once: for, in endeavouring to lay our hands upon 
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the passage, we were as usual interce pte ~«l by showers of roses 
and clouds of perfume. Lady Morgan’s style resembles ‘ ano- 
ther morn risen on mid-noon.’ We must make a career ‘i -Te- 
fore with the historian, and reach the temple of painting 
through the sounding portico of music. It appears that Sal- 

vator, after he left the brotherhood of the Somasco, with more 
poetry than logic in his head, devoted himself to music; and 
Lady Morgan preludes her narration with the following elo- 
quent passage. 

‘ All Naples—(where even to this day love and melody make a part 
of the existence of the people)—all Naples was then resounding to 
guitars, lutes and harps, accompanying voices, which forever sang 
the fashionable canzoni of Cambio Donato, and of the Prince di 
Venusa.* Neither German phlegm, nor Spanish gloom, could sub- 
due spirits so tuned to harmony, nor silence the passionate serenatas 
which floated along the shores, and reverberated among the classic 
grottoes of Pausilippo. Vesuvius blazed, St Elmo thundered from 
its heights, conspiracy brooded in the caves of Bais, and tyranny tor- 
tured its victim in the dungeons of the Castello Nuovo; yet still the 
ardent Neapolitans, amidst all the horrors of their social and political 
position, + could snatch moments of blessed forgetfulness, and, reck- 
Jess of their country’s woes and their own degradation, could give up 
hours to love and music, which were already | numbered in the death- 
warrants of their tyrants....... [t was at this moment, when peculiar 
circumstances were awakening in the region of the sy:ens ‘ the hid- 
den soul of harmony,’ when the most beautiful women of the capital 
and the court gave a public exhibition of their talents and ¢hcir 
charms, and glided in their feluccas on the moonlight midnight scas, 
with harps of gold and hands of snow, that the contumacious students 
of the Padri Somaschi escaped from the restraints of their cloisters, 
and the horrid howl of their daude spirituali, to all the intoxication of 
sound and sight, with every sense in full accordance with the musical 





* Evelyn, who visited Naples about this time, observes that ‘ the 
country people are so jovial and so addicted to music, that the 
‘ very husbandmen almost universally play on the guitar, singing 
‘ and accompanying songs in praise of their sweethearts, and will 
‘ commonly go to the field with their fiddle. They are merry, witty, 
* and genial, all of which I attribute to bar ayre. '—Memoirs, 
vol. I. 
+ ‘ Among the women were the Signorine Leonora and Caterina, 
‘ who were never heard but with rapture ’ (says Della Valle, a con- 
temporary of Salvator, in speaking of the female musicians of this 
time), ‘ particularly the elder, who accompanied herself on the arch 
lute. I remember their mother in her youth, when she sailed in her 
felucca near the grotto of Pausilippo, with her golden harp in her, 
hand ; but in our times these shores were inhabited by syrens, not 
* only beautiful and tuneful, but virtuous and beneficent. 
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passion of the day. It is little wonderful, if, at this epoch of his 
life, Salvator gave himself up unresistingly to the pursuit of a science, 
which he cultivated with ardour, even when time had preached his 
tumultuous pulse to rest; or if the floating capital of genius, which 
was as yet unappropriated, was in part applied to that species of 
composition, which, in the youth of man as of nations, precedes deep- 
er and more important studies, and for which, in either, there is but 
one age. All poetry and passion, his young Muse ‘ dallied with the 
innocence of love ;’ and inspired strains, which, though the simple 
breathings of an ardent temperament, the exuberance of youthful 
excitement, and an overteeming sensibility, were assigning him a 
place among the first Italian lyrists of his age. Little did he then 
dream that posterity would apply the rigid rules of criticism to the 
‘ idle visions’ of his boyish fancy ; or that his bars and basses would 
be conned and analyzed by the learned umpires of future ages—de- 
clared ‘ not only admirable for a dilettante, but, in point of melody, 
* superior to that of most of the masters of his time.’ * 

* It happened at this careless, gay, but not idle period of Salva- 
tor’s life, that an event occurred which hurried on his vocation to 
that art, to which his parents were so determined that he should 
not addict himself, but to which Nature had so powerfully directed 
him. His probation of adolescence was passed : his hour was come ; 
and he was about to approach that temple whose threshold he mo- 
destly and poetically declared himself unworthy to pass. 

* Del immortalide al tempio augusto 
Dove serba la gloria e i suoi tesori.’ 

* At one of the popular festivities annually celebrated at Naples 
in honour of the Madonna, the beauty of Rosa’s elder sister capti- 
vated the attention of a young painter, who, though through life un- 
known to ** fortune,” was not even then ‘* unknown to fame.” The 
celebrated and unfortunate Francesco Francanzani, the inamorata of 
La Signorina Rosa, was a distinguished pupil of the Spagnuoletto 
anne and his picture of San Giuseppe, for the Chiesa Pellegrini, 

had already established him as one of the first painters of his day. 
Francanzani, like most of the young Neapolitan painters of his time, 
was a tu:bulent and factious character, vain and self- opinionated ; 
and, though there was in his works a certain grandeur of style, with 
great force and depth of colouring, yet the impatience of his disap- 
pointed ambition, and indignation at the neglect of his acknowledged 
merit, already rendered him reckless of public opinion. 





* Burney’s History of Music. Dr Burney purchased an old- 
music book of Salvator’s compositions, of his granddaughter, in 1773,” 
and brought it over with him to England. 

+ He was thrown into gaol and executed, for his concern in some 
desperate enterprise. 
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‘It was the peculiar vanity of the painters of that day to have 
beautiful wives. Albano had set the example ’—[as if any example 
need be set, or the thing had been done in concert |—‘ Domenichino 
followed it to his cost; Rubens turned it to the account of his pro- 
fession ; and Francanzani, still poor and struggling, married the por- 
tionless daughter of the most indigent artist in Naples, and thought 
perhaps more of the model than the wife. This union, and, still 
more, a certain sympathy in talent and character between the bro- 
thers-in-law, frequently carried Salvator to the stanza or work-room 
of Francesco. Francesco, by some years the elder, was then deep in 
the faction and intrigues of the Neapolitan school ; and was endow- 
ed with that bold eloquence, which, displayed upon bold occasions, 
is always so captivating to young auditors. It was at the foot of his 
kinsman’s easel, and listening to details which laid perhaps the foun- 
dation of that contemptuous opinion he cherished through life for 
schools, academies, and all incorporated pedantry and pretension, * 
that Salvator occasionally amused himself in copying, on any scrap of 
board or paper which fell in his way, whatever pleased him in Fran- 
cesco’s pictures. His long-latent genius thus accidentally awakened, 
resembled the acgua buja, whose cold and placid surface kindles like 
spirits on the contact of a spark. In these first, rude, and hasty 
sketches, Francanzani, as Passeri informs us, saw ‘‘ molti segni d'un 
indole spirituosa” (great signs of talent and genius); and he fre- 
quently encouraged, and sometimes corrected, the copies which so 
nearly approached the originals. But Salvator, who was destined to 
imitate none, but to be imitated by many, soon grew impatient of re- 
peating another’s conceptions, and of following in an art in which he 
already perhaps felt, with prophetic throes, that he was born to lead. 
His visits to the workshop of Francanzani grew less frequent ; his 
days were given to the scenes of his infant wanderings; he departed 
with the dawn, laden with his portfolio filled with primed paper, and 
a pallet covered with oil colours; and it is said, that even then he 
not only sketched, but coloured from nature. When the pedantry 
of criticism (at the suggestion of envious rivals) accused him of hav- 
ing acquired, in his colouring, too much of the impasting of the 
Spagnuoletto school, it was not aware that his faults, like his beauties, 
were original ; and that he sinned against the rules of art, only be- 
cause he adhered too faithfully to nature. ’—[Salvator’s flesh colour 
is as remarkably dingy and Spagnuolettish, as the tone of his landscapes 
is fresh and clear..|—‘ Returning from these arduous but not profit- 
less rambles, through wildernesses and along precipices, impervious to 
all save the enterprise of fearless genius, he sought shelter beneath 
his sister’s roof, where a kinder welcome awaited him than he could 





SS 


* Why so? Was it not said just before, that this painter was .deep 
in the Neapolitan school ? But Lady Morgan will have it so, and 
we cannot contradict her. 
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find in that home where it had been decreed from his birth that he 
should not be a painter. 

¢ Francanzani was wont, on the arrival of his brother-in-law, to 
rifle the contents of his portfolio; and he frequently found there 
compositions hastily thrown together, but selected, drawn, and 
coloured with a boldness and a breadth, which indicated the confi- 
dence of a genius sure of itself. The first accents of ‘ the thrilling 
melody of sweet renown” which ever vibrated to the heart of Salva- 
tor, came to his ear on these occasions in the Neapolitan patois of 
his relation, who, in glancing by lamp-light over his labours, would 
pat him smilingly on the head, and exclaim, ** Fruscia, fruscia, 
Salvatoriello—che va buono,” (** Go on, go on, this is good”’)—sim- 
ple plaudits! but frequently remembered in aftertimes (when the 
dome of the Pantheon had already rung with the admiration extort- 
ed by his Regulus) as the first which cheered him in his arduous 
progress.’ p. 94. 

The reader cannot fail to observe here how well every thing 
is made out: how agreeably every thing is assumed: how dil- 
ficulties are smoothed over, little abr uptnesses rounded off : how 
each circumstance falls into its place just as it should, and an- 
swers to a preconceived idea, like the march of a verse or the 
measure of a dance: and how completely that imaginary justice 
is everywhere done to the subject, which, according to Lord 
Bacon, gives poetry so decided an advantage over history ! 
Yet this is one of our fair authoress’s most severe and literal 
passages. Her prose-Muse is furnished with wings; and the 
breeze of Fancy carries her off her feet from the area ground 
of matter-of-fact, whether she will or no. Lady Morgan, in 
this part of her subject, takes occasion to animadvert on an 
opinion of Sir Joshua’s respecting our artist’s choice of a par- 
ticular style of landscape painting. 

* Salvator Rosa,’ says Sir J. Reynolds, ‘ saw the necessity of trying 
some new source of pleasing the public in his works. The world were 
tired of Claude Lorraine's and G. Poussin’s long train of imitators.’ 

* Salvator therefore struck into a wild, savage kind of nature, which 
was new and striking.’ 

‘ The first of these paragraphs contains a strange anachronism. 
When Salvator struck into a new line, Poussin and Claude, who, 
though his elders, were his contemporaries, had as yet no train of imi- 
tators. The one was struggling for a livelihood in France, the other 
was cooking and grinding colours for his master at Rome. Salva- 
tor’s early attachment to Nature in her least imitated forms, was not 
the result of speculation having any reference to the public: it was 
the operation of original genius, and of those particular tendencies 
which seemed to be breathed into his soul at the moment it first 
quickened. From his cradle to his tomb he was the creature of im- 
pulse, and the slave of his own vehement volitions. '—Note, p. 97-8. 
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We think this is spirited and just. Sir Joshua, who bor- 
rowed from almost all his predecessors in art, was now and 
then a little too ready to detract from them. We dislike these 
attempts to explain away successful talent into a species of stu- 
died imposture—to attribute genius to a plot, originality to a 
trick. Burke, in like manner, accused Rousseau “of the same 
kind of malice prepense in bringing forward his paradoxes—as 
if he did it on a theory, or to astonish the public, and noi to 
give vent to his peculiar humours and singularity of tempera- 
ment. 

We next meet with a poetical version of a picturesque ‘tour 
undertaken by Salvator among the mountains of the Abruzzi, 
and of his detention by the banditti there. We have much 
fine writing on the subject ; but after a world of charming theo- 
ries and romantic conjectures, it is left quite doubtful whether this 
last event ever took place at all—at least we could wish there 

yas some better confirmation of it than a vague rumour, and 
an etching by Salvator of a * Youth taken captive by banditti, 
‘with a female. figure pleading his cause,’ which the historian 
at once identifies with the adventures of the artist himself, ana 
* moralizes into a thousand similes.’ We are indemnified for 
the dearth of satisfactory evidence on this point by animated 
and graceful transitions to the history and manners of the Nea- 
politan banditti, their physiognomics al distinctions and political 
intrigues, to the grand fe: atures of mountain scenery, and to 
the character of Salvs ator’s style, founded on all these exciting 
circumstances, real or imaginary. On the death of his f father, 
Vito Antonio, which happened when he was about seventeen, 
the family were thrown on his hands for support, and he strug- 
gled for some time with want and misery, which he endeavour- 
ed to relieve by his hard bargains with the rivenditori (picture- 
dealers) in the Strada della Carita, till necessity and chagrin 
forced him to fly to Rome. The purchase of ‘his Hagar by 
Lanfranco is the only bright streak in this period of his life, 
which cheered him for a moment with faint delusive hope. 

The art of writing may be said to consist in thinking of no- 
thing but one’s subject: the art of book-making, on the con- 
trary, can only subsist on the principle of laying hands on 
every thing that can supply the place of it. The author of the 
¢ Life and Times of Salvator Rosa,’ though devoted to her 
hero, does not scruple to leave him sometimes, and to occupy 
many pages with his celebrated contemporaries, Domenichino, 
Lanfrance, Caravaggio, and the sculptor Bernini, the most 
splendid coxconb j in ‘the history of art, and the spoiled child of 
vanity and patronage. Before we take leave of Naples, we 
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must introduce our readers to some of this good company, and 
pay our court in person. We shall begin with Caravaggio, 
one of the characteristic school both in mind and manners. 
The account is too striking in many respects to be passed over, 
and affords a fine lesson on the excesses and untamed irregula- 
rities of men of genius. 

‘ In the early part of the seventeenth century, the manner of the 
Neapolitan school was purely Caravaggesque. Michael Angelo 
Amoreghi, better known as J/ Caravaggio (from the place of his 
birth in the Milanese, where his father held no higher rank than 
that of a stone mason), was one of those powerful and extraordinary 
geniuses which are destined by their force and originality to influ- 
ence public taste, and master public opinion, in whatever line they 
start. The Roman School, to which the almost celestial genius of 
Raphael had so long been as a tutelary angel, sinking rapidly into 
degradation and feebleness, suddenly arose again under the influ- 
ence of a new chief, whose professional talent and personal charac- 
ter stood opposed in the strong relief of contrast to that of his ele- 
gant and poetical predecessor. 

‘ The influence of this ‘* womo intractabile e brutale,” this pas- 
sionate and intractable man, as he is termed by an Italian historian of 
the arts, sprang from the depression of the school which preceded 
him. Nothing less than the impulsion given by the force of con- 
trast, and the shock occasioned by a violent change, could have 
produced an eflect on the sinking art such as proceeded from the 
strength and even coarseness of Caravaggio. He brought back na- 
ture triamphant over mannerism—nature, indeed, in all the exagge- 
ration of strong motive and overbearing volition ; but still it was na- 
ture ; and his bold example dissipated the languor of exhausted imi- 
tation, and gave excitement even to the tamest mediocrity and the 
feeblest conception. . . . . When on his first arrival in Rome (says 
Bellori) the cognoscenti advised him to study from the antiques, and 
take Raphael as his model, he used to point to the promiscuous 
groups of men and women passing before him, and say, “ those 
were the models and the masters provided him by Nature.” Teased 
one day by a pedant on the subject, he stopped a gipsey-girl who 
was passing by his window, called her in, placed her near his easel, 
and produced his splendid Zingara in atto di predire l'avventure, his 
well-known and exquisite Egyptian Fortune-teller. His Gamblers 
was done in the same manner. 

« The temperament which produced this peculiar genius was ne- 
cessarily violent and gloomy. Caravaggio tyrannized over his 
school, and attacked his rivals with other arms than those of his 
art. He was a professed duellist; and having killed one of his an- 
tagonists in a rencontre, he fled to Naples, where an asylum was 
readily granted him. His manner as a painter, his character as a 
man, were both calculated to succeed with the Neapolitan school ; 
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and the maniera Caravaggesca thenceforward continued to distin- 
guish its productions, till the art, there, as throughout all Europe, 
fell into utter degradation, and became lost almost as completely as 
it had been under the Lower Empire. 

‘ In a warm dispute with one of his own young friends in a tennis- 
court, he had struck him dead with a racket, having been himself 
severely wounded. Notwithstanding the triumphs with which he 
was loaded in Naples, where he executed some of his finest pictures, 
he soon got weary of his residence there, and went to Malta. His 
superb picture of the Grand Master obtained for him the cross 
of Malta, a rich golden chain, placed on his neck by the Grand 
Master’s own hands, and two slaves to attend him. But all these 
honours did not prevent the new knight from falling into his old ha- 
bits. I suo torbido ingegno, says Bellori, plunged him into new diffi- 
culties; he fought and wounded a noble cavalier, was thrown into 
prison by the Grand Master, escaped most miraculously, fled to Sy- 
racuse, and obtained the suffrages of the Syracusans by painting his 
splendid picture of the Santa Morte, for the church of Santa Lucia. 
In apprehension of being taken by the Maltese knights, he fled to 
Messina, from thence to Palermo, and returned to Naples, where 
hopes were given him of the Pope’s pardon. Here, picking a quar- 
rel with some military men at an inn door, he was wounded, took 
refuge on board a felucca, and set sail for Rome. Arrested by a 
Spanish guard, at a little port (where the felucca cast anchor), by 
mistake, for another person, when released he found the felucca 
gone, and in it all his property. Traversing the burning shore under 
a vertical sun, he was seized with a brain-fever, and continued to 
wander through the deserts of the Pontine Marshes, till he arrived at 
Porto Ercoli, when he expired in his fortieth year.’ p. 139. 

We have seen some of the particulars differently related ; but 
this account is as probable as any; and it conveys a startling 
picture of the fate of a man led away by headstrong passions 
and the pride of talents,—an intellectual outlaw, having no re- 
gard to the charities of life, nor knowledge of his own place in 
the general scale of being. How different, how superior, and 
yet how little more fortunate, was the amiable and accomplish- 
ed Domenichino (the ‘ most sensible of painters’ ), who was 
about this time employed in painting the dome of St Ja- 
nuarius ! 

‘ Domenichino reluctantly accepted the invitation (1629) ; and he 
arrived in Naples with the zeal of a martyr devoted to a great cause, 
but with a melancholy foreboding, which harassed his noble spirit, 
and but ill prepared him for the persecution he was to encounter. 
Lodged under the special protection of the Deputati, in the Palazzo 
dell’ Arcivescovato, adjoining the church, on going forth from his 
sumptuous dwelling the day after his arrival, he found a paper ad- 
dressed to him sticking in the key-hoie of his antiroom. It inform- 
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ed him, that if he did not instantly return to Rome, he should never 
return there with life. Domenichino immediately presented himself 
-to the Spanish viceroy, the Conte Monterei, and claimed protection 
for a life then employed in the service of the church. The piety of 
the count, in spite of his partiality to the faction [of Spagnuoletto]], 
induced him to pledge the word of a grandee of Spain, that Domeni- 
chino should not be molested ; and from that moment a life, no long- 
er openly assailed, was embittered by all that the littleness of malig- 
nant envy could invent to undermine its enjoyments and blast its 
hopes. Calumnies against his character, criticisms on his paintings, 
ashes mixed with his colours, and anonymous letters, were the miser- 
able means to which his rivals resorted ; and to complete their work 
of malignity, they induced the viceroy to order pictures from him 
for the Court of Madrid ; and when these were little more than laid 
in in dead colours, they were carried to the viceregal palace, and 
placed in the hands of Spagnoletto to retouch and alter at pleasure. 
In this disfigured and mutilated condition, they were despatched to 
the gallery of the King of Spain. Thus drawn from his great works 
by despotic authority, for the purpose of effecting his ruin, enduring 
the complaints of the Deputati, who saw their commission neglected, 
and suffering from perpetual calumnies and persecutions, Domeni- 
chino left the superb picture of the Martyrdom of San Gennaro, 
which is now receiving the homage of posterity, and fled to Rome; 
taking shelter in the solemn shades of Frescati, where he resided 
some time under the protection of Cardinal Ippolito Aldobrandini. 
It was at this period that Domenichino was visited by his biographer 
Passeri, then an obscure youth, engaged to assist in the repairs of the 
pictures in the cardinal’s chapel. ‘ When we arrived at Frescati, ’ 
says Passeri in his simple style, ‘ Domenichino received me with 
much courtesy; and hearing that I took a singular delight in the 
belles-lettres, it increased his kindness to me. I remember me, that 
I gazed on this man as though he were an angel. I remained till 
the end of September, occupied in restoring the chapel of St Sebas- 
tian, which had been ruined by the damp. Sometimes Domenichino 
would join us, singing delightfully to recreate himself as well as he 
could. When night set in we returned to our apartment, while he 
most frequently remained in his own, occupied in drawing, and per- 
mitting none to see him. Sometimes, however, to pass the time, he 
drew caricatures of us all, and of the inhabitants of the villa; and 
when he succeeded to his satisfaction, he was wont to indulge in im- 
moderate fits of laughter; and we, who were in the adjoining room, 
would run in to know his reason, and then he showed us his spirited 
sketches (spiritose galanterie). He drew a caricature of me with a 
guitar, one of Canini the painter, and one of the guarda roba, who 
was lame with the gout, and of the subguarda roba, a most ridicu- 
lous figure. To prevent our being offended, he also caricatured him- 
self. These portraits are now preserved by Signor Giovanni Pietro 
Bellori in his study.’ Vita di Domenichino.—Obliged, however, at 
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length, to return to Naples to fulfil his fatal engagements, over- 
whelmed both in mind and body by the persecutions of his sot-disant 
patrons and his open enemies, he died, says Passeri, ‘fra mille crepa- 
cuori,’ amidst a thousand heart- breakings, with some suspicion of 
having been poisoned, in 1641.’ p. 150. 

We could wish Lady Morgan had preserved more of this 
simple style of Passeri. We confess we prefer it to her own 
more brilliant and artificial one; for instance, to such passages 
as the following, describing Salvator’s first entrance into the 
city of Rome. 

‘ In entering the greatest city of the world at the Ave Maria, the 
hour of Italian recreation ‘—(Why must he have entered it at this 
hour, except for the purpose of giving the author an apology for 
the following eloquent reflections ?)—‘ in passing from the silent deso- 
late suburbs of San Giovanni to the Corso (then a place of crowded 
and populous resort), where the princes of the Conclave presented them- 
selves in all the pomp and splendour of Oriental satraps, the feelings of 
the young and solitary stranger must have suffered a revulsion, in the 
conciousness of his own misery. Never, perhaps, in the deserts of 
the Abruzzi, in the solitudes of Otranto, or in the ruins of Pastum, 
did Salvator experience sensations of such utter loneliness, as in the 
midst of this gaudy and multitudinous assemblage ; for in the history 
of melancholy sensations there are few comparable to that sense of 
isolation, to that desolateness of soul, which accompanies the first en- 
trance of the friendless on a world where all, save they, have ties, 

ursuits, and homes.’ p. 174. 

When we come to passages like this, so buoyant, so airy, and 
so brilliant, we wish we could forget that history is not a pure 
voluntary effusion of sentiment, and that we could fancy our- 
selves reading a page of Mrs Radcliffe’s Italian, or Miss Por- 
ter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw ! Presently after, we learn, that 
‘ Milton and Salvator, who, in genius, character, and political 
* views, bore no faint resemblance to each other, though living 
‘ at the same time both in Rome and Naples, remained mutual- 
‘ly unknown. The obscure and indigent young painter had, 
‘ doubtless, no means of presenting ‘himself to the great re- 
‘ publican poet of England ;—if, indeed, he had then ever heard 
‘ of one so destined to illustrate the age in which both flourish- 
‘ ed.’—p. 176. This is the least apposite of all our author’s 
critical juxtapositions; if we except the continual running pa- 
rallel between Salvator, Shakspeare, and Lord Byron, as the 
three demons of the imagination personified. Modern critics 
can no more confer rank in the lists of fame, than modern he- 
yalds can confound new and old nobility. 

Salvator’s first decided success at Rome, or in his profession, 
was in his picture of Prometheus, éxhibited in the Pantheon, 
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when he was little more than twenty, and which stamped his 
reputation as an artist from that time forward, though it did not 
lay the immediate foundation of his fortune. In this respect, 
his rejection by the Academy of St Luke, and the hostility of 
Jernino, threw very considerable obstacles in his w: ay. Lady 
Morgan celebrates the success of this picture at sufficient length, 
and with enthusiastic sympathy, and accom ipanies the successive 
—_ »letion of his great historical efforts afterwards, the Regu- 
lus, the Purgatory, the Job, the Saul, and the Conspiracy of Cas 
tiline, with appropriate comments; but, as we are tainted with 
heresy on this subject, we shall decline entering into it, farther 
than to say gener rally, that we think the colouring of Salvator’s 
flesh dingy, his drawing meagre, his expressions coarse or vio- 
lent, and | his choice of subjects morose and monotonous. The 
figures in his landscape-compositions are admirable for their 
spirit, force, wild interest, and daring character; but, in our 
judgment, they cannot stand alone as high history, nor, by any 
means, claim the first rank among epic or dramatic productions, 
His landscapes, on the contrary, as we have said before, have 
a boldness of conception, a unity of design, and felicity of ex- 
ecution, which, if it does not fill the mind with the highest sense 
of beauty or grandeur, assigns them a place by themselves, 
which invidious comparison cannot approach or divide with ¢ any 
competitor. ‘They are original and perfect in their kind; and 
that kind is one that the imagination requires for its solace and 
support; is always glad to return to, and is never ashamed of, 
the wild and abstracted scenes of nature. Having said thus 
much by way of explanation, we hope we shall be excused from 
going farther into the details of an obnoxious hypercriticism, to 
which we feel an equal repugnance as professed worshippers of 
fame and genius! Our readers will prefer, to our sour and fas- 
tidious (perhaps perverse) criticism, the lively account which is 
here given of Salvator’s first appearance in a new character— 
one of the masks of the Roman carnival—which had consider- 
able influence in his subsequent pursuits and success in life. 

‘ Towards the close of the Carnival of 1639, when the spirits of 
the revellers (as is always the case in Rome) were making a brilliant 
rally for the representations of the last week, a car, or stage, highly 
ornamented, drawn by oxen, and occupied by a masked troop, at- 
tracted universal attention by its novelty and singular representations, 
The principal personage announced himself as a certain Signor For- 
mica, a Mesgetien actor, who, in the character of Coviello, a char- 
latan, displayed so much genuine wit, such bitter satire, and exqui- 
site humour, rendered doubly effective by a Neapolitan accent and 
national gesticulations, that other representations were abandoned ; 

+ 
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and gipsies told fortunes, and Jews hung in vain. The whole popu- 
lation of Rome gradually assembled round the novel, the inimitable 
Formica. The people relished his flashes of splenetic humour aimed 
at the great; the higher orders were delighted with an impovisatore, 
who, in the intervals of his dialogues, sung to the lute, of which he 
was a perfect master, the Neapolitan ballads, then so much in vogue. 
The attempts made by his fellow-revellers to obtain some share of 
the plaudits he so abundantly received, whether he spoke or sung, 
asked or answered questions, were all abortive ; while he, (says Bal- 
dinucci), ‘‘ at the head of every thing by his wit, eloquence, and bril- 
liant humour, drew half Rome to himself.” The contrast between 
his beautiful musical and poetical compositions, and those Neapolitan 
gesticulations in which he indulged, when, laying aside his lute, he 
presented his vials and salves to the delighted audience, exhibited a 
versatility of genius, which it was difficult to attribute to any indivi- 
dual then known in Rome. Guesses and suppositions were still vain- 
ly circulating among all classes, when, on the close of the Carnival, 
Formica, ere he drove his triumphal car from the Piazza Navona, 
which, with one of the streets in the Trasevere, had been the princi- 
pal scene of his triumph, ordered his troop to raise their masks, and, 
removing his own, discovered that Coviello was the sublime author of 
the Prometheus, and his little troop the “ Partigiani” of Salvator 
Rosa. All Rome was from this moment (to use a phrase which all 
his biographers have adopted) “* filled with his fame.” That notoriety 
which his high genius had failed to procure for him, was obtained at 
once by those lighter talents which he had nearly suffered to fall into 
neglect, while more elevated views had filled his mind.’ p. 253. 
Lady Morgan then gives a very learned and sprighty ac- 
count of the characters of the old Italian comedy, with a notice 
of Moliere, and sprinklings of general reading, from which we 
have not room for an extract. Salvator, after this event, be- 
came the rage in Rome; his society and conversation were 
much sought after, and his zmprovisatore recitations of his own 
poetry, in which he sketched the outline of his future Satires, 
were attended by some of the greatest wits and most eminent 
scholars of the age. He on one occasion gave a burlesque co- 
medy in ridicule of Bernini, the favourite court-artist. ‘This 
attack drew on him a resentment, the consequences of ,which, 
‘like a wounded snake, dragged their slow length’ through 
the rest of his life. ‘Those who are the loudest and bitterest 
in their complaints of persecution and ill-usage are the first to 
provoke it. In the warfare waged so fondly and (as it is at last 
discovered) so unequally with the world, the assailants and the 
sufferers will be generally found to be the same persons. We 
would not, by this intlirect censure of Salvator, be understood 
to condemn or discourage those who have an inclination to go 
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on the same forlorn hope : we merely wish to warn them of the 
nature of the service, and that they ought not to prepare for 
a triumph, but a martyrdom! If they are ambitious of that, 
let them take their course. 

Salvator’s success in his new attempt threw him in some 
measure, from this time forward, into the career of comedy and 
letters: painting, however, still remained his principal pursuit 
and strongest passion. His various talents and agreeable ac- 
complishments procured him many friends and admirers, though 
his hasty temper and violent pretensions often defeated their 
good intentions towards him. He wanted to force his Histories 
down the throats of the public and of private individuals, who 
same to purchase his pictures, and turned from, and even in- 
sulted those who praised his landscapes. ‘This jealousy of a 
man’s self, and quarrelling with the favourable opinion of the 
world, because it does not exactly accord with our own view 
of our merits, is one of the most tormenting and incurable of 
all follies. We subjoin the two following remarkable instances 
of it. 

‘ The Prince Francesco Ximenes having arrived in Rome, found 
time, in the midst of the honours paid to him, to visit Salvator Rosa ; 
and, being received by the artist in his gallery, he told him frankly, 
that he had come for the purpose of seeing and purchasing some of 
those beautiful small landscapes, whose manner and subjects had de- 
lighted him in many foreign galleries.—‘* Be it known then to your 
Excellency,” interrupted Rosa impetuously, ‘that I know nothing 
of landscape-painting ! Something indeed I do know of painting f- 
gures and historical subjects, which I strive to exhibit to such eminent 
judges as yourself, in order that once for all I may banish from the 
public mind that fantastic humour of supposing I am a landscape, 
and not an historical painter.” 

‘ Shortly after, a very rich cardinal, whose name is not recorded, 
called on Salvator to purchase some pictures; and as his Eminence 
walked up and down the gallery, he always paused before some cer- 
tain guadretti, and never before the historical subjects, while Salva- 
tor muttered from time to time between his clenched teeth, ‘* Sempre, 
sempre, poesi piccolt.” When at last the Cardinal glanced his eye 
over some great historical picture, and carelessly asked the price as 
a sort of company question, Salvator bellowed forth “* Un milione.” 
His Eminence, stunned or offended, hurried away, and returned no 
more.” 

Other stories are told of the like import. And yet if Salva- 
tor had been more satisfied in his own mind of the superi- 
ority of his historical pictures, he would have been less anxious 
to make others converts to his opinion. So shrewd a man 
ought to have been aware of the force of the proverb about 
nursing the ricketty child, 
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One of the most creditable /rai/s in the character of Salvator 
is the fr iendship of Carlo Rossi, a wealthy Roman citizen, who 
raised his prices and built a chapel to his memory ; and one of 
the most pleasant and flattering to his talents is the rivalry of 
Messer Agli, an old Bolognese merchant, who came all the 

way to Florence (while Salvator was residing there) to enter 
the lists with him as the clown and quack-doctor of the com- 
media della arte. 

We loiter on the way with Lady Morgan—which is a sign 
that we do not dislike her company, and that our occasional 
severity is less real than affected. She opens many pleasant 
vistas, and calls up numerous themes of never-failing interest. 
Would that we could wander with her under the azure skies 
and golden sunsets of Claude Lorrain, amidst classic groves 
and temples, and flocks, and herds, and winding streams, and 
distant hills and glittering sunny vales, 

—‘ Where universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Leads on the eternal spring ; ’— 
or repose in Gaspar Poussin’s cool grottos, or on his breezy 
summits, or by his sparkling waterfals !—but we must not in- 
dulge too long in these delightful dreams. Time presses, 
and we must on. It is mentioned in this part of the nar- 
rative which treats of Salvator’s contemporaries and great 
rivals in landscape, that Claude Lorraine, besides his natu- 
ral stupidity in all other things, was six-and-thirty before he 
began to paint (almost the age at which Raphael died), and 
in ten years after was—what no other human being ever was or 
will be. The lateness of the period at which he commenced 
his studies, render those unrivalled masterpieces which he has 
left behind him to all posterity a greater miracle than they 
would otherwise be. One would think that perfection required 
at least a whole life to attain it. Lady Morgan has described 
this divine artist very prettily and poetically; but her descrip- 
tion of Gasper Poussin is as fine, and might in some places 
be mistaken for that of his rival. This is not as it should be; 
since the distance is immeasurable between the productions of 
Claude Lorraine and all other landscapes whatever—with the 
single exception of Titian’s backgrounds.* Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds used to say (such was his opinion of the faultless beauty 





* We might refer to the back-ground of the St Peter Martyr. 
Claude, Gaspar, and Salvator could not have painted this one back- 
ground among them! but we haye already remarked, that compas 
risons are odious, 
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of his style), that ¢ there would be another Raphael before there 
was another Claude!’ 

The first volume of the present work closes with a spirited 
account of the short-lived revolution at Naples, brought about 
by the celebrated Massaniello. Salvator contrived to be present 
at one of the meetings of the patriotic conspirators by torch- 
light, and has left a fine sketch of the unfortunate leader. An 
account of this memorable transaction will be found in Robert- 
son, and a still more striking and genuine one in the Memoirs 
of Cardinal de Retz. 

We must hasten through the second volume with more rapid 
strides. Salvator, after the failure and death of Massaniello, 
returned to Rome, disappointed, disheartened, and gave vent 
to his feelings on this occasion by his two poems, La Babilonia, 
and La Guerra, which are full of the spirit of love and hatred, 
of enthusiasm and bitterness. + About the same time, he paint- 
ed his tw 0 allegorical pictures of § Human Frailty,’ and ¢ For- 
tune.’ These were exhibited in the Pantheon; ‘ond from the 
sensation they excited, and the sinister comments that were 
made on them, had nearly conducted Salvator to the Inquisi- 
tion. In the picture of * Fortune,’ more particularly, * the 
nose of one powerful ecclesiastic, and the eye of another, were de- 
tected in the brutish physiognomy of the swine who were treading 
pearls and flowers under their feet ; a Cardinal was recognised in an 
ass scattering with his hoof the laurel and myrtle which lay in his 
path, and in an old goat reposing on roses. Some there were who 
even fancied the infallible lover of Donna Olympia, the Sultana 
Queen of the Quirinal! The cry of atheism and sedition—of con- 
tempt of established authorities—was thus raised under the influ- 
ence of private pique and long-cherished envy. It soon found an 
echo in the painted walls where the Conclave sat ‘ in close divan, 
and it was bandied about from mouth to mouth till it reached the 
ears of the Inquisitor, within the dark recesses of his house of ter- 
rors.’ II. 20. 

The consequence was, that our artist was obliged to fly from 
Rome, after waiting a little to see if the storm would blow over, 
and ta seek an asylum i in the court of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany at Florence. Here he passed some of the happiest years 
of his life, flattered by princes, feasting nobles, conversing 
with poets, receiving the suggestions of critics, painting land- 
scapes or history as he liked ‘best, composing and reciting his 





+ The Cardinal Sforza Pallavicini, having been present by his own 
request at the recitation of one of these pieces, and being asked his 
opinion, declared, that ‘ Salvator’s poetry was {ull of splendid pas- 
sages, but that, as a whole, it was uncqual,’ 
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own verses, and making a fortune, which he flung away again 
as soon as he had made it, with the characteristic improvidence 
of genius. Of the gay, careless, and friendly intercourse in 
which he passed his time, the following passages give a very 
lively intimation. 

* It happened that Rosa, in one of those fits of idleness to which 
even his strenuous spirit was occasionally liable, flung down his pen- 
cil, and sallied forth to communicate the infection of his far niente 
to his friend Lippi. On entering his studio, however, he found him 
Jabouring with great impetuosity on the back-ground of his picture 
of the Flight into Egypt ; but in such sullen vehemence, or in such 
evident ill-humour, that Salvator demanded, ‘* Che fai, amico?”— 
** What am I about?” said Lippi; ‘ I am going mad with vexation. 
Here is one of my best pictures ruined: I am under a spell, and 
cannot even draw the branch of a tree, nor a tuft of herbage.” — 
** Signore Dio!” exclaimed Rosa, twisting the paletti off his friend’s 
thumb, ‘ what colours are here?” and scraping them off, and gently 
pushing away Lippi, he took his place, murmuring, ‘‘ Let me see! 
who knows but I may help you out of the scrape?” Half in jest 
and half in earnest, he began to touch and retouch, and change, till 
nightfall found him at the easel, finishing one of the best back- 
ground landscapes he ever painted. All Florence came the next 
day to look at this chef-d’ceuvre, and the first artists of the age took 
it as a study. 

‘ A few days afterwards, Salvator called upon Lippi, found him 
preparing a canvas, while Malatesta read aloud to him and Ludo- 
vico Seranai the astronomer, the MS. of his poem of the Sphynx. 
Salvator, with a noiseless step, took his seat in an old Gothic win- 
dow, and, placing himself in a listening attitude, with a bright light 
falling through stained glass upon his fine head, produced a splendid 
study, of which Lippi, without a word of his intention, availed him- 
self; and executed, with incredible rapidity, the finest picture of 
Salvator that was ever painted. Several copies of it were taken with 
Lippi’s permission, and Ludovico Seranai purchased the original at 
a considerable price. In this picture Salvator is dressed in a cloth 
habit, with richly slashed sleeves, turnovers, and a collar. It is 
only a head and bust, and the eyes are looking towards the specta- 
tor.’ II. 66. 

At one time, his impatience at being separated from Carlo 
Rossi and other friends was so great, that he narrowly risked 
his safety to obtain an interview with them. About three years 
after he had been at Florence, he took post- -horses, and set off 
for Rome at midnight. Having arrived at an inn in the su- 
burbs, he despatched messages to eighteen of his friends, who 
all came, thinking he had got into some new scrape; breakfast- 
ed with them, and returned to Florence, before his Roman 
persecutors or his Tuscan friends were aware of his adventure. 
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Salvator, however, was discontented even with this splendid 
lot, and sought to embower himself in entire seclusion, and in 
deeper bliss, in the palace of the Counts Maffei at Volterra, 
and in the solitudes in its neighbourhood. Here he wandered 
night and morn, drinking in that slow poison of reflection 
which his soul loved GF pean his Catiline Conspiracy— 
preparing his Satires for the press—and weeding out their 

eapolitanisms, in which he was assisted by the fine taste and 
quick tact of his friend Redi. This appears to have been the 
only part of bis life to which he looked back with pleasure or 
regret. He however left this enviable retreat soon after, to re- 
turn to Rome, partly for family reasons, and partly, no doubt, 
because the deepest dns of solitude and privacy does not wean 
the mind, that has once felt the feverish appetite, from the de- 
sire of popularity and distinction. Here, then, he planted him- 
self on the Monte Pincio, in a house situated between those of 
Claude Lorraine and Nicholas Poussin—and used to walk out 
of an evening on the fine promenade near it, at the head of a 

roup of gay cavaliers, musicians, and aspiring artists; while 
Nicholas Poussin, the very genius of antiquity personified, and 
now bent down with age Rimeelf, led another band of reveren- 
tial disciples, side by side, with some learned virtuoso or pious 
churchman! Meantime, commissions poured in upon Salva- 
tor, and he painted successively his Jonas for the King of Den- 
mark—his Battle-piece for Louis X1V., still in the Museum at 
Paris—and, lastly, to his infinite delight, an Altar-piece for 
one of the churches in Rome. Salvator, about this time, seems 
to have imbibed (even before he was lectured on his want of 
economy by the Fool at the house of his friend Minucci) some 
idea of making the best use of his time and talents. 

* The Constable Colonna (it is reported) sent a purse of gold to 
Salvator Rosa on receiving one of his beautiful landscapes. The 
painter, not to be outdone in generosity, sent the prince another 
picture, as a present,—which the prince insisted on remunerating with 
another purse; another present and another purse followed; and 
this struggle between generosity and liberality continued, to the tune 
of many other pictures and presents, until the prince, finding him- 
self a loser by the contest, sent Salvator two purses, with an aseur- 
ance that he gave in, et lui ceda le champ de bataille.’ 

Salvator was tenacious in demanding the highest prices for 
his pictures, and brooking no question as to any abatement; 
but when he had promised his friend Ricciardi a picture, he 
proposed to restrict himself to a subject of one or two figures ; 
and they had nearly a quarrel about it. 
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‘ In April 1662,’ says his biographer, ‘ and not long after his 
return to Rome, his love of wild and mountainous scenery, and 
perhaps his wandering tendencies, revived by his recent jour- 
ney, induced him to visit Loretto, or at least to make that holy 
city the shrine of a pilgrimage, which it appears was one rather 
of taste than of devotion. His feelings on this journey are well 
described in one of his own Letters inserted in the Appendix. 
**T could not,” says Salvator, “‘ give you any account of my re- 
turn from Loretto, till I arrived here on the sixth of May. I was 
for fifteen days in perpetual motion. The journey was beyond all 
description curious and picturesque; much more so than the route 
from hence to Florence. There is a strange mixture of savage wild- 
ness and domestic scenery, of plain and precipice, such as the eye 
delights to wander over. I can safely swear to you, that the tints of 
these mountains by far exceed all I have ever observed under your 
Tuscan skies; and as for your Verucola, which I once thought a 
dreary desert, I shall henceforth deem it a fair garden, in compari- 
son with the scenes 1 have now explored in these Alpine solitudes. 
O God! how often have I sighed to possess, how often since called 
to mind, those solitary hermitages which I passed on my way! How 
often wished that fortune had reserved for me such a destiny! I 
went by Ancona and Torolo, and on my return visited Assisa—all 
sites of extraordinary interest to the genius of painting. I saw at 
Terni (four miles out of the high road) the famous waterfal of Ve- 
lino; an object to satisfy the boldest imagination by its terrific 
beauty—a river dashing down a mountainous precipice of near a 
mile in height, and then flinging up its foam to nearly an equal alti- 
‘tude! Believe, that while in this spot, I moved not, saw not, with- 
out bearing you full in my mind and memory.’ See p. 277. 

He begins another letter, of a later date, on his being em- 

ployed to paint the altar of San Giovanni de Fiorentini, thus 
aily :— 

, ‘ Sonate le campane—Ring out the chimes!—At last after thirty 

years existence in Rome, of hopes blasted and complaints reiterated 

against men and gods, the occasion is accorded me for giving one 

altar-piece to the public. ’ 

His anxiety to finish this picture in time for a certain festi- 
val, kept him, he adds, ‘ secluded from all commerce of the 
pen, and from every other in the world; and I can truly say, that I 
have forgotten myself, even to neglecting to eat; and so arduous is 
my application, that when I had nearly finished, I was obliged to 
keep my bed for two days; and had not my recovery been assisted 
by emetics, certain it is it would have been all over with me in con- 
sequence of some obstruction in the stomach. Pity me then, dear 
friend, if for the glory of my pencil, I have neglected to devote my 
pen to the service of friendship. ’—Letier to the Abate Ricciardi, 

6 
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Passeri has left the following particulars recorded of him on 
the day when this picture (the. Martyrdom of Saint Damian and 
Saint Cosmus) was first exhibited. 

* He (Salvator) had at last exposed his picture in the San Giovan- 
ni de’ Fiorentini ; and I, to recreate myself, ascended on that even- 
ing to the heights of Monte della Trinita, where I found Salvator 
walking arm in arm with Signor Giovanni Carlo dei Rossi, so cele- 
brated for his performance on the harp of three strings, and brother 
to that Luigi Rossi, who is so eminent all over the world for his per- 
fection in musical composition. And when Salvator (who was my 
intimate friend) perceived me, he came forward laughingly, and said 
to me these precise words :—“ Well, what say the malignants now ? 
Are they at last convinced that I can paint on the great scale ? Why, 
if not, then e’en let Michael Angelo come down, and do something 
better. Now at least I have stopped their mouths, and shown the 
world what [ am worth.” I shrugged my shoulders. I and the 
Signor Rossi changed the subject to one which lasted us till night- 
fall; and from this (continues Passeri in his rambling way *) it may 
be gathered how gagliardo he (Salvator) was in his own opinion. 
Yet it may not be denied but that he had all the endowments of a 
marvellous great painter! one of great resources and high perfection ; 
and had he no other merit, he had at least that of being the origina- 
tor of his own style. He spoke, this evening, of Paul Veronese 
more than of any other painter, and praised the Venetian school 
greatly. To Raphael he had no great leaning, for it was the fa- 
shion of the Neapolitan School to cal! him hard, di pietra, dry,’ &c. 
p- 172. 

Our artist’s constitution now began to break, worn out per- 
haps by the efforts of his art, and still more by the irritation of 
his mind. In a letter dated in 1666, he complains, 

‘ I have suffered two months of agony, even with the abstemious 
regimen of chicken broth! My feet are two lumps of ice, in spite of 
the woollen hose I have imported from Venice. I never permit the 
fire to be quenched in my own room, and am more solicitous than 
even the Cavalier Cigoli,’? (who died of a cold caught in painting a 
fresco in the Vatican.) ‘ There is not a fissure in the “house that Iam 
hot daily employed in diligently stopping up, and yet with all this I 
cannot get warm ; nor do I think the torch of love, or the caresses of 
Phryne herself, would kindle me into a glow. For the rest, I can 
talk of any thing but my pencil: my canvass lies turned to the wall ; 
my colours are dried up now, and for ever; nor can I give my 
thoughts to any subject whatever, but chimney-corners, brasiers, 
warming-pans, woollen gloves, woollen caps, and such sort of gear. 











* Lady Morgan is always quarrelling with Passcri’s style, because 
it is not that of a modern Blue-stocking. 
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In short; dear friend, I am perfectly aware that I have lost much of 
my original ardour, and am absolutely reduced to pass entire days 
without speaking a word. Those fires, once mine and so brilliant, 
are now all spent, or evaporating in smoke. Woe unto me, should I 
ever be reduced to exercise my pencil for bread!” 

Yet after this, he at intervals produced some of his best pic- 
tures, The scene, however, was now hastening to a close; 
and the account here given of his last days, though containing 
nothing perhaps very memorable, will yet, we think, be perus- 
ed with a melancholy interest. 

‘ A change in his complexion was thought to indicate some de- 
rangement of the liver, and he continued in a state of great languor 
and depression during the autumn of 1672; but in the winter of 
1673, the total loss of appetite, and of all power of digestion, re- 
duced him ‘almost to the last extremity ; and he consented, at the 
earnest request of Lucrezia and his numerous friends, to take 
more medical advice. He now passed through the hands of various 
physicians, whose ignorance and technical pedantry come out with 
characteristic effect in the simple and matter-of-fact details which the 
good Padre Baldovini has left of the last days of his eminent friend. 
Various cures were suggested by the Roman faculty for a disease 
which none had yet ventured to name. Meantime the malady in- 
creased, and showed itself in all the life-wearing symptoms of s]cepless- 
ness, loss of appetite, intermitting fever, and burning thirst. A 
French quack was called in to the sufferer; and his prescription 
was, that he should drink water abundantly, and nothing but water. 
While, however, under the care of this Gallic Sangrado, a confirmed 
dropsy unequivocally declared itself; and Salvator, now acquainted 
with the nature of his disease, once more submitted to the entreaties 
of his friends ; and, at the special persuasion of the Padre Francesco 
Baldovini, placed himself under the care of a celebrated Italian em- 
piric, then in great repute in Rome, called Dr Penna. 

* Salvator had but little confidence in medicine. He had already, 
during this melancholy winter, discarded all his physicians, and li- 
terally thrown physie to the dogs. But hope, and spring, and love of 
life, revived together; and, towards the latter end of February he 
consented to receive the visits of Penna, who had cured Baldovini 
(on the good father’s own word) of a confirmed dropsy the year be- 
fore. When the doctor was introduced, Salvator, with his wonted 
manliness, called on him to answer the question he was about to 

ropose with honesty and frankness, viz. Was his disorder curable ? 

enna, after going through certain professional forms, answered, 
“* that his disorder was a simple, and not a complicated dropsy, and 
that therefore it was curable. ” 

‘ Salvator instantly and cheerfully placed himself in the doctor’s 
hands, and consented to submit to whatever he should subscribe. 
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“« The remedy of Penna,” says Baldovini, “ lay in seven little vials, 
of which the contents were to be swallowed every day.” But it 
was obvious to all, that as the seven vials were emptied, the disorder 
of Rosa increased ; and on the seventh day of his attendance, the 
doctor declared to his friend Baldovini, that the malady of his pa- 
tient was beyond his reach and skill. 

‘ The friends of Salvator now suggested to him their belief that 
his disease was brought on and kept up by his rigid confinement to 
the house, so opposed to his former active habits of life ; but when 
they urged him to take air and exercise, he replied significantly to 
their importunities, “ I take exercise! I go out! if this is your coun- 
sel, how are you deceived!” At the earnest request, however, of 


. Penna, he consented to see him once more; but the moment be en- 


tered his room he demanded of him, “ if he now thought that he 
was curable?” Penna, in some emotion, prefaced his verdict by 
declaring solemnly, “‘ that he should conceive it no less glory to re- 
store so illustrious a genius to health, and to the society he was so 
calculated to adorn, than to save the life of the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself; but that, as far as his science went, the case was now be- 
yond the reach of human remedy.” While Penna spoke, Salvator, 
who was surrounded by his family and many friends, fixed his pene- 
trating eyes on the physician’s face, with the intense look of one who 
sought to read his sentence in the countenance of his judge ere it 
it was verbally pronounced ;—but that sentence was now passed ! and 
Salvator, who seemed more struck by surprise than by apprehension, 
remained silent and in a fixed attitude! His friends, shocked and 
grieved, or awed by the expression of his countenance, which was 
marked by a stern and hopeless melancholy, arose and departed 
silently one by one. After a long and deep reverie, Rosa suddenly 
left the room, and shut himself up alone in his study. There in si- 
lence, and in unbroken solitude, he remained for two days, holding 
no communication with his wife, his son, or his most intimate friends ; 
and when at last their tears and lamentations drew him forth, he was 
no longer recognisable. Shrunk, feeble, attenuated, almost speech- 
less, he sunk on his couch, to rise no more ! 

‘ Life was now wearing away with such obvious rapidity, that his 
friends, both clerical and laical, urged him in the most strenuous 
manner to submit to the ceremonies and forms prescribed by the 
Roman Catholic church in such awful moments. How much the 
solemn sadness of those moments may be increased, even to terror 
and despair, by such pompous and lugubrious pageants, all who have 
visited Italy—all who still visit it, can testify. Salvator demanded 
what they required of him. They replied, ‘ in the first instance to 
receive the sacrament as it is administered in Rome to the dying. ”"— 
“« To receiving the sacrament,” says his confessor Baldovini, “ he 
showed no repugnance (non se mostrd repugnante) ; but he vehement- 
ly and positively refused to allow the host, with all the solemn pomp 
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of its procession, to be brought to his house, which he deemed un- 
worthy of the divine presence. 

‘ The rejection of a ceremony which was dcemed in Rome indis- 
pensably necessary to salvation, and by one who was already stamp- 
ed with the church’s reprobation, soon took air; report exaggerated 
the circumstance into a positive expression of infidelity ; and the 
gossipry of the Roman anterooms was supplied for the time with a sub- 
ject of discussion, in perfect harmony with their slander, bigotry, and 
idleness. As I went forth from Salvator's door, ” relates the worthy 
Baldovini, ‘ “I met the Canonico Scornio, a man who has taken out a 
license to speak of all men as he pleases. ‘ And how goes it with 
Salvator ?? demands of me.this Canonico. ‘ Bad enough, I fear.’— 
* Well, a few nights back, happening to be in the anteroom of a cer- 
tain great pr elate, I found myself in the centre of a circle of disputants, 
who were busily discussing whether the aforesaid Salvator would die a 
schismatic, a Huguenot, a Calvinist, or a Lutheran ?—* He will die, 
Signor Canonico,’ [ replied, ‘ when it pleases God, a better Catholic 
than any of those who now speak so slightingly of him !—and so I 
pursued my way.” 

* On the 15th of March Boldovini entered the patient’s chamber. 
But, to all appearance, Salvator was suffering great agony. ‘‘ How 
gocs it with thee, Rosa?’ asked Baldovini kindly, as he approached 
him. ‘* Bad, bad!’ was the emphatic reply. While writhing with 
pain, the sufferer after a moment added :—‘ To judge by what I now 
endur e, the hand of death grasps me sharply.’ 

‘ In the restlessness of pain, he now threw himself on the edge of 
the bed, and placed his head on the bosom of Lucrezia, who sat sup- 
porting and weeping over him. His afflicted son and friend took 
their station at the other side of his couch, and stood watching the 
issue of these sudden and frightful spasms in mournful silence. At 
that moment a celebrated Roman physician, the Doctor Catanni, 
entered the apartment. He felt the pulse of Salvator, and perceived 
that he was fast sinking. He communicated his approaching disso- 
lution to those most interested in the melancholy intelligence, and it 
struck all present with uoutterable grief. Baldovini, however, true 
to his sacred calling, even in the depth of his human affliction, in- 
stantly desp patched the young Agosto to the neighbouring Convent 
dela Trinita, rt the holy Viaticum. While life was still fluttering 
at the heart of Salvator, the officiating — of the day arrived, 
bearing with him \ the holy apparatus of the last mysterious ceremony 
of the church. The shoulders of Salvator were laid bare, and a- 
nointed with the consecrated oil; some prayed fervently, others 
wept, and all even still hoped; but the taper which the Doctor 
Catanni held to the lips of Salvator, while the Viaticum was admi- 
nistered, burned brightly and steadily! Life’s last sigh had tran- 
spired, as Religion performed her last rite.’ p. 205. 

Salvator left a wife and son, (a boy of about thirteen), who 
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inherited a considerable property, in books, prints, and bills of 
exchange, which his father had left in his banker’s hands for 
pictures painted in the last few years of his life. 

We confess we close these volumes with something of a me- 
lancholy i We have, in this great artist, another instance 
added to the list of those who, being born to give delight to 
others, appear to have lived only to torment themselves, and, 
with all the ingredients of happiness placed within their reach, 
to have derived no benefit either from talents or success. Is it, 
that the outset of such persons in life (who are raised by their 
own efforts from want and obscurity) jars their feelings and 
sours their tempers? Or that painters, being often men with- 
out education or general knowledge, over-rate their own pre- 
tensions, and meet with continual mortifications in the rebuffs 
they receive from the world, who do not judge by the same in- 
dividual standard ? Or is a morbid irritability the inseparable 
concomitant of genius? None of these suppositions fairly solves 
the difficulty ; for many of the old painters (and those the great- 
est) were men of mild manners, of great modesty, and good 
temper. Painting, however, speaks a language known to few, 
and of which all pretend to judge; and may thus, perhaps, af- 
ford more occasion to pamper sensibility into a disease, where 
the seeds of it are sown too deeply in the constitution, and not 
checked by proportionable self-knowledge and _ reflection. 
Where an artist of genius, however, is not made the victim 
of his own impatience, or of idle censures, or of the good 
fortune of others, we cannot conceive of a more delightful or 
enviable life. ‘There is none that implies a greater » <a of 
thoughtful abstraction, or a more entire freedom from angry 
differences of opinion, or that leads the mind more out of it- 
self, and reposes more calmly on the grand and beautiful, or 
the most casual object in nature. Salvator died young. He 
had done enough for fame; and had he been happier, he would 
perhaps have lived longer. We do not, in one sense, feel 
the loss of painters so much as that of other eminent men. 
They may still be said to be present with us bodily in their 
works: we can revive their memory by every object we see ; 
and it seems as if they could never wholly die, while the ideas 
and thoughts that occupied their minds while living survive, 
and have a palpable and permanent existence in the forms of 
external nature. 
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Arr. IV. Considerations on the Law of Entail. Wondon, 
1823. 


yu power to dispose of property by will has been re- 
gulated very differently in different ages and nations. 
In none has it been left entirely free and unfettered; in some 
instances it has been contracted within the narrowest limits ; 
and in others, again, it has been allowed what has ap- 
red to many an unnatural and injurious extension. But 
though the laws regulating testamentary bequests, and suc- 
cession to property, are universally admitted to be of the very 
highest importance, we are not aware that the principles on 
which they are founded have ever been subjected to any very 
searching or refined analysis, or that any accurate estimate 
has hitherto been formed of the effects of the opposite sys- 
tems that have been adopted by different legislators. ‘The 
discussions respecting them have been chiefly carried on Py 
lawyers; whose opinions have generally been formed more wi 
reference to what have been assumed to be the principles of 
natural right, and the dicta of particular jurists or codes of 
law, than from a consideration of their practical bearing and 
real operation on society. It is obvious, however, that the 
question respecting the advantages or disadvantages of any 
system of succession to property, is not one that can pos- 
sibly be decided by a priori arguments, or by referring to ab- 
stract principles, but by carefully observing its practical re- 
sults, and comparing them with those of other systems. 

On this account, we are glad that the discussions respecting 
the proposed modification or repeal of the present French law 
of succession have attracted so much notice on this side the 
water. They will familiarize the public with such inquiries ; 
and will dispose us to subject testamentary laws to the same 
bold and free spirit of investigation to which we have subject- 
ed those bearing on other departments of the public economy. 
If these investigations should satisfy us that the laws regulatin 
the transmission of property in Britain are defective, they will 
at the same time, show wherein their defects consist, and en- 
able us to amend them: While, on the other hand, if they 
show that they are, as they ought to be, well calculated to for- 
ward the advancement of society in the career of wealth 
and civilization, and to promote the general welfare, they will 
lead all classes to appreciate their real advantages, and will 
induce them to resist any attempt to substitute others in their 
place. In this, therefore, as in every other case, the greatest 
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advantage must arise from full scope being given to the spirit 
of inquiry: And we a embrace the opportunity now af- 
forded of making a few observations on this subject, and of 
submitting to the public some statements respecting it, which, 
— exceedingly curious and important, are yet, we believe, 
very little known. 

It is abundantly obvious, that the essential interests of so- 
ciety require, not only that an individual should have the unre- 
stricted power of disposing of his property during his own life, 
but that he should feel assured of its descending to his rela- 
tions or friends in the event of his death. No man can take 
any interest in the fate, or will ever exert himself to augment 
the fortune, of an unknown successor. But when he is assur- 
ed that he is not labouring for a stranger, when he knows that 
the fruits of his industry and parsimony are to be enjoyed after 
his death by his children or friends, he feels, as it were, his ex- 
istence indefinitely extended, and continues, with unimpaired 
energy, to exert himself to the latest period of life for the be- 
nefit of those who are to perpetuate his family and name, and 
whose welfare is perhaps still dearer to him than his own, 
The power of transmitting property to children or friends 
connects the future with the present. Without it, no one 
would amass a greater fortune than he expected to be able to 
consume, and no undertaking would be entered upon which 
did not promise an adequate return during the lifetime of 
the projector. But in civilized societies, the plans of the capi- 
talist are not circumscribed by the brief duration of human life. 
He amasses wealth sufficient to maintain many individuals in.a 
state of affluent independence—he plants forests under whose 
shade he can never expect to recline—he raises edifices fitted 
and intended to outlive many generations,—and executes innu- 
merable improvements of which posterity can alone reap the 
benefit. And he does ail this because he is enabled to trans- 
mit his property to those with whom he is connected by the 
tenderest ties, and in whose welfare he feels the deepest inte- 
rest. 

In the earlier ages of society, a man’s children or relations 
are uniformly held to be his only heirs; and it is only 
in periods of comparative refinement that the advantage of 
the libera testamenti factio, or of giving to every individual 
an uncontrolled power of disposing of his succession, and of 
leaving it to strangers in preference to the heirs of his own 
body, or his relations, can be fully perceived and acted upon. 
Thus, we learn from Plutarch, that in Athens there was no 
power to devise property from the natural heirs previously to 
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the age of Solon; and that legislator confined the privilege to 
those who died without issue, * preferring in this case,’ says 
his biographer, ‘ the tie of friendship to that of kindred, and 
* choice to necessity.’ In Rome, three centuries elapsed be- 
fore a citizen could dispose of his property by a deed mortis 
causa, except such deed were sanctioned by the comitia calata, 
or assembly of the people; and in that case the will, as Mon- 
tesquieu has remarked, was not really the act of a private indi- 
vidual, but of the legislature. * ‘The same practice was follow- 
ed by the ancient Germans. ‘ Hearedes successoresque,’ says 
Tacitus, * sui cuigue liberi, et nullum testamentum : si liberi non 
© sunt, proximus gradus in possessione, fratres, patrui, avun- 
‘ culi.’+ By the common law of England for several centu- 
ries after the Conquest, no estate, except it were only for a 
term of years, could be disposed of by testament: And in 
Scotland, up to a comparatively recent period, almost all a 
man’s heritage, and a great part of the land he had purchased, 
if he possessed such only, were unalienable from the lineal 
heir. 

But in almost every civilized and refined society, this strict 
rule of legal succession has been gradually relaxed; and in 
some countries individuals have been allowed to dispose of 
their whole property by will to strangers, to the exclusion of 
their children and relations. This, however, is an extension 
of the power of bequeathing, of the expediency of which much 
difference of opinion is entertained. It is contended, that no 
one who has any property to dispose of, should be allowed ta 
throw his children destitute on society—that the fear of total 
disinheritance should not be rendered an instrument of tyranny 
in the hand of fathers—and that, before allowing a man to 
leave any portion of his fortune to strangers, he should 
be compelled to make an adequate provision for the in- 
dividuals he has been the means of bringing into the world; 
and to whom, independently altogether of any considerations 
of per sonal merit or demerit, he is under the most sacred obli- 
gations. But, though it must be allowed that the question is 
not quite free ‘of difficulty, still we are clearly of opinion, that 
they are right who argue in favour of the unlimited power of 
bequeathing to strangers. None but the strongest possible 
reasons can ever justily a legislature in giving their sanction 
to any measure having a tendency to weaken the spirit of in- 
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dustry and economy in the people. It is plain, however, that 
if you interfere to regulate the disposal of property, you must 
unavoidably do this: If you enact, that, however undutifully a 
man’s children may have behaved, they shall notwithstanding 
be entitled to a certain proportion of his fortune, you will cer- 
tainly paralyse his exertions; and must, for the same reason, 
render the whole society less anxious about the accumulation 
of wealth, which they are not to be permitted freely to enjoy, 
or dispose of at their pleasure. Neither is it possible to secure 
a certain provision to children, without rendering them, in so 
far, independent of their parents, and weakening that parental 
authority which, though it may occasionally be abused, is yet, 
in the vast majority of instances, exercised in the mildest and 
most indulgent manner, and with the most beneficial effect. 
The more, therefore, we inquire into this subject, the more 
we shall be satisfied that it is always the safest policy to ab- 
stain, as much as possible, from making the relations of pri- 
vate life the objects of legislative enactments. The huma- 
nity of the law is but a sorry substitute for parental affec- 
tion. If children be ordinarily well behaved, if they be not 
extremely deficient either in filial affection or common pru- 
dence, the principles and instincts inherent in our nature afford 
a sufficient security, that very few parents will ever be disposed 
to leave their property to others, to their exclusion. ‘The in- 
terference of the Legislature in their behalf is therefore as un- 
necessary as it is pernicious. In those countries in which the 
greatest latitude is given to the power of bequeathing, the in- 
stances are extremely rare in which an affectionate and dutiful 
family have suffered from the circumstance of their father being 
allowed to leave his fortune to others: And it would undoubt- 
edly be most impolitic to attempt to obviate an evil of such 
rare occurrence, by exempting children from the constant in- 
fluence of a salutary check on their vicious propensities, and 
compelling a man to bestow on profligacy, extravagance or 
idleness, that property which is at once the result and the a; 
propriate reward of virtue, economy, and industry. 
That a certain preference should be given, in testamentary 
dispositions, to the first born son—to him who is earliest qua- 
lified to assist the labours of his father, and who, in the event 
of his death, is the natural guardian and protector of the rest 
of the family, is agreeable to the most obvious suggestions. In 
the patriarchal ages, this preference was very strongly marked; 
and several important privileges were attached to the circum- 
stance of primogeniture. But in the Republican States of an- 
tiquity, olen equality of fortunes and subdivision of property 
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were considered as objects of the first importance, * little con- 
sideration seems to have been attached to this prerogative. At 
Athens, the sons succeeded equally to the paternal property, 
the daughters depending for their dowry on the liberality and 
kindness of their brothers. + At Rome, when the father died 
intestate, all the children, females as well as males, were equal- 
ly called to the inheritance of his possessions. And it is be- 
lieved, that, previously to the Conquest, landed property in 
England was divided equally among the sons. 

In modern Europe, however, the succession to landed estates 
has been generally regulated by the law of primogeniture. 
During the violence and confusion of the middle ages, almost 
all commercial and manufacturing industry was either suspend- 
ed or destroyed. Land was the only species of property that 
had any thing like even tolerable security: and this security, 
deficient as it was, could only be enjoyed by the possessors of 
large estates, who could arm and bring together a considerable 
number of vassals and retainers to support and defend their 
rights. It was plainly, therefore, the interest of the landed 
proprietors to prevent their estates being split into small por- 
tions, and to transmit them entire to their successors. And as 
the military and other feudal services due by the possessors of 
fiefs to the Crown could be more easily and conveniently paid 
by one than by many feudatories, both parties found it for their 
advantage to prevent the subdivision of estates, by introducing 


and establishing the law of primogeniture, and the custom of 


entails—institutions which have given a new aspect to society 
in modern Europe. 

Dr Smith contends, that entails were altogether unknown to 
the ancients, and that they were only introduced to preserve a 





* Lycurgus divided the Spartan territory into a certain number 
of portions (sortes), which it was forbidden either to increase or di- 
minish by succession, purchase, marriage, or otherwise ; and, to ob- 
viate the inconveniences that might, in such circumstances, have 
resulted from the increase of population, the atrocious practice 
of exposing infants was permitted. (See Cragius De Republica 
Lacedemoniorum, p. 199). At Athens and Rome, the maintenance 
of the equal division of landed paewy was, as every one knows, 
one of the principal objects of their early legislators. In Judea, all 
the lands reverted to their original possessors at the end of every 
fifty years. 

+ This is a point respecting which there is some difference of 
opinion among critics. We have followed the statement of Sir 
William Jones, in his valuable Commentary on the Orations of Iseeus. 
Sce his Works, Vol. 1V. p. 204, 4to ed. 
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certain lineal succession, of which the law of primogeniture 
first gave the idea. ‘There are good grounds, however, for 
doubting the correctness of this opinion. When the right of 
bequeathing property to any particular heir has once been re- 
cognised, the step seems easy and natural to the recognition of 
the right of the proprietor to name an indefinite series of heirs, 
and to prescribe the conditions on which they shall be entitled 
to hold the property. The fidei commissa, or trust-settlements 
of the Romans, were devised for the express purpose of retzin- 
ing the estates of the individual, making the settlement, in the 
line of succession he had pointed out. In the latter ages of 
the empire, it was common to insert prohibitive and irritant 
clauses in the fidei commissa, exactly similar to those inserted in 
modern entails; and, as such settlements were sanctioned by 
law, they had the effect to entail property for the fvur genera- 
‘tions to which their duration was limited. 

The right of entail is founded by lawyers on the maxim of 
the civil law, that unusquisque est ret sua, moderator et arbiter, 
—or, that every individual has the natural right of absolutely 
‘ disposing of whatever property he may have acquired by his 
industry. But it is absurd to suppose, that there can be any 
natural right to do - thing inconsistent with the general ad- 
vantage of society. ‘The question respecting the expediency of 
entails, can only be decided by the test of uté/ity—by a com- 
parison of their effects, or of the advantages and disadvantages 
resulting from them. We shall very briefly advert to what 
seem to us to be the principal points that ought to be attended 
to in making this comparison. 

In the frst place, it is alleged in favour of entails, that they 
stimulate exertion and economy,—that they hold out to honest 
industry and ambition the strongest and safest excitement, in 
the prospect of founding an imperishable name and a powerful 
family, and of being remembered and venerated by endless ge- 
nerations, as their chief and benefactor; and, in the second 
place, it is said that entails form the only sure and solid bul- 
wark of a respectable aristocracy, and prevent generations 
being ruined by the folly or misfortunes of an individual. 

Now, admitting, as we unreservedly do, that the prospect of 
being able to found a powerful family, and of securing that pro- 

rty, which had been accumulated by a es of active, 

aborious, and successful exertion, from the risk of being squan- 
dered by the inconsiderate projects or extravagance of any 
future individual, must act as a very powerful spur to the in- 
dustry and ambition of the original founder of a family, it is 
obvious it can have no tendency to produce such effects in any 
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of his successors. An heir of entail is in a great measure eman- 
cipated from the salutary influence and control of parental au- 
thority. His chance of succeeding to the property held by his 
father does not depend on the circumstance of his having deserved 
it—of his being industrious or idle, dissipated or sober. The 
succession to entailed estates is not regulated by the principle of 
detur digniori. Their occupiers have no power to change the 
established order of succession; they cannot exclude the worst 
to make room for the best of their sons; but must submit to 
see the properties of which they are in possession, descend, as 
in fact they generally do, to the most worthless, undutiful, and 
depraved of their children or relations. Granting, therefore, 
that the institution of entails has a tendency, as it undoubtedly 
has, to make one generation active, frugal, and industrious, it is 
demonstrably clear that it must exempt every subsequent genera- 
tion—that is, every subsequent heir of entail—from feeling the 
full force of some of the most powerful motives to such conduct. 
A system of entail causes the succession to property to depend, 
not on the good or bad conduct of the individual, but on the 
terms of a deed, written perhaps a couple of centuries before he 
was in existence! Its effect is, therefore, to substitute a system 
of fatalism in the place of an enlightened discrimination; to 
throw property equally into the hands of the undeserving as of 
the deserving ; and it is plainly impossible it can do this with- 
out weakening the motives which stimulate men to act the part 
of good citizens, and strengthening those of an opposite descrip- 
tion. When, therefore, we refer, as we ought, to the simple 
and decisive criterion of wzlity, it is immediately seen that the 
industry of one generation is not to be purchased by the idleness 
of all those that are to come after it; and that it is hardly less 
injurious to allow an individual to appoint his remotest heirs, 
than it would be to deprive him of the power of nominating 
those who are to be his immediate successors. 

As to the second point, there can be no doubt that a system of 
entail affords the best attainable security for the permanence of 
property in particular families; and, as political power and influ- 
ence must generally be founded on property, it might perhaps be 
advisable to allow the right of entail, to a certain extent, in coun- 
tries where there are hereditary legislators. * Even this, however, 





* Napoleon did this. In order to counteract the effects of the 
law of equal succession established in France, he instituted the sys- 
tem of majorats, by which a senator could entail an income of 
40,000 francs a year (1,600/.) on his eldest son. This, however, was 
one of the most unpopular acts of Napoleon’s administration, 
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is a point involved in considerable difficulty. In England, 
where the power of entail has long been circumscribed within 
very narrow limits, it is found that. the law of primogeniture is 
of itself sufficient to preserve property, for many generations, in 
the hands of a single family. But, although the power of en- 
tailing property on a noble family should be conceded, there 
can be no reason whatever why this power should not be re- 
stricted within certain limits, and made to vary with the entail- 
er’s rank in the peerage; or why it should be extended to 
others. A system of inviolable and perpetual entail is highly 
injurious to the best interests of society; and though the con- 
stitution of the country may be such as to require the privilege 
to be granted, under proper modifications, to a particular class, 
it is quite impossible it can ever be such as to require it should 
be granted to all. ‘The state can never interfere to protect fa- 
milies, deprived of the prerogative of hereditary legislation, 
from the casualties to which they are naturally subject, by 
sanctioning a system of inviolable entail, without producing the 
most injurious results. It is the duty of every wise govern- 
ment to adopt such regulations as may have the effect to call 
forth the utmost degree of industry and economy among all 
classes of its subjects; but most certainly it is no part of their 
business to inquire whether the frugality of those on the dicky, 
and the extravagance of thase in the coach, bid fair to make 
them change places; and still less to attempt to prevent that 
change taking place, by artificially protecting the property of 
the latter. 

It is sometimes objected to entails, that they take land out of 
the market, or place it, as the lawyers say, ex/ra commercium. 
We do not, however, think that this is in itself of much conse 
quence. It is of no importance who are or who are not the 
proprietors of land; but it is of the last degree of importance, 
that land should receive all the improvement of which it is 
susceptible, and that no system should be adopted which has 
any tendency to prevent the fullest development of its pro- 
ductive powers. ‘There can be no question, however, that a 
system of entail has this effect. It prevents individuals who 
have no taste for agricultural pursuits, and who are ignorant 
of rural affairs, from disposing of their lands to others; while, 
by fixing the destination of the property, and preventing its 
being mortgaged in security for loans, it lessens both the 
desire, and the power to execute improvements. ‘ Compare,’ 
says Dr Smith, ‘ the present condition of great entailed estates, 
‘ with the possessions of the smaller proprietors in their neigh- 
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¢ bourhood, and. you will require no other argument to convince 
* you how unfavourable entails are to improvement.’ (II. 87.) 

We are happy to have it in our power to corroborate the 
view we have now taken of the effect of entails, by the very 
highest authority. Lord Bacon, in his account of the origin of 
English entails, and of their final establishment by the statute 
of Edward I., (13. Edwd. I. cap. 1.) says, ‘ The inconvenience 
‘ thereof was great; for by that means the land being so sure 
* tied up to the heir, that his father could not put it from him, 
‘it made the son disobedient, negligent, and wasteful; often 
‘ marrying without the father’s consent, and to grow insolent 
* in vice, knowing that there could be no check of” disinheriting 
‘him. It also made the owners of the land less fearful to com- 
‘ mit murders, felonies, treasons, and man-slaughters, as they 
© knew none of these acts could hurt the heirs of their inheri- 
‘tance. It hindered men who had entailed lands, that they 
* could not make the best of them by fine and improvement ; 
6 because none, upon so uncertain an estate as for the term of 
‘his own life, would give him a fine of any value, or lay an 
‘ great stock upon the land that might yield rent leaned. 
* Lastly, these entails defrauded the Sean and many subjects 
¢ of their debts, because the land was not liable any longer than 
‘ his own lifetime; whence the King could not commit any of- 
‘ fice of account to such whose lands were entailed, nor other 
¢ men trust them with a loan of money.’ (Bacon On the Use of 
the Law.) 

The statute of Edward I. was planned by the greater Barons 
to prevent the alienation and forfeiture of their estates, and was 
long maintained in all its vigour. Ultimately, however, its 
provisions were defeated by what Blackstone has denominated 
a pia fraus! Edward IV. observing how little effect attainders 
for high treason had on families whose estates were protected 
from forfeiture by entails, the lawyers, at his instigation, fell 
upon the device of breaking them, by a judgment in a feigned 
suit called a recovery. The inroad that was thus successfully 
made on the inviolability of entails led to others; and in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., various acts were 
passed circumscribing the power of entail, and placing it almost 
on the footing on which it stands at this day. 

In its present state, we are inclined to think that the English 
law of entail has come very near perfection. It seems to us to 
have hit the precise medium which it was most desirable to 
attain, by giving to every individual that degree of power to 
dispose of his property which is necessary to inspire him with 
3 
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the desire of accumulating a fortune; at the same time that it 
takes from him the power of naming an indefinite series of 
heirs, and of fixing the conditions on which his property shall 
be always enjoyed. An English gentleman can only entail his 
property on such heirs as are in existence when the deed is 
executed, or until the frst unborn heir of entail shall have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one; and though these heirs cannot 
alienate the estate, or encumber it with debt, they are allowed 
to grant leases, which are good against their successors for three 
lives, or twenty-one years.— Whatever may be the other de- 
fects of the law of England, we believe most of our readers 
will be of opinion, that there is little to amend in that part of it 
which has reference to entails. 

The practice of placing land under the shackles of a strict 
and inviolable system of entail, has been carried to a greater 
extent in Scotland than in almost any other country. This 
system was first established on a solid foundation by an act of 
the Scots Parliament, passed in 1685, which reduced heirs of 
entail to the condition of mere tenants for life, and gave the 
entailer the power of regulating the perpetual destination of the 
property. ‘The ablest political philosophers and lawyers of the 
country have joined in condemning this system; * and in 1764, 
the Faculty of Advocates, after agreeing, by an immense ma- 
jority (43 to 4), to resolutions against it, drew up the heads of a 
bill for restraining entails, on a plan suggested by Lord Kames, 
which, had they been embodied in a statute, would have had 
the effect to place the Scots System nearly on the same footing 
as the English. The project excited a good deal of discussion 
at the time, but it ultimately fell to the ground, and no vigor- 
ous attempt has since been made to check this destructive prac- 
tice. Additions are every day making to the quantity of land 
in tail; and in many extensive districts, there is hardly a single 
acre to be found that is not loaded with its fetters. 

For these and other reasons, which we shall not take up the 
reader’s time by recapitulating, we are clearly of opinion, that 
the power of making perpetual entails is one that ought not to 
be recognised. No man, nor set of men, ought to be allowed 
to erect themselves into infallible legislators for all future gene- 
rations, by fixing the conditions on which their property shall 
be for ever enjoyed. In securing and perfecting the right of 

roperty, we must have a care lest we give it an unnatural and 
injurious extension, and render what would otherwise be the 

* Among others we may mention the illustrious names of Dr 
Smith, Lord Stair, and Lord Kames. 
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most powerful incentive to persevering industry and honest am- 
bition, a source of idleness and profligacy. Sound policy would 
dictate, that every individual should be allowed to leave his pro- 
perty, under whatever conditions, not injurious to others, he 
pleases to prescribe, to heirs existing at the time when the 
deed is executed. For this will give every one a sufficient 
motive to be industrious and to accumulate a fortune. But if 
you carry the power of bequeathing farther, and enable indivi- 
duals to chalk out an endless series of unborn heirs, who are 
to succeed to the property as tenants for life, you will un- 
doubtedly lose more, by taking from all these heirs many of the 
most powerful motives to industry and good conduct, than you 
can possibly gain by the slight additional stimulus so great a 
power of bequeathing might ¢ give to the original entailer. 

It results from these principles, that every individual should 
be allowed to bequeath his property to whatever heir or heirs he 
pleases, provided only that he or they are in existence when the 
deed is executed. This seems to us to be the only restriction 
that ought to be laid on the power of making testamentary 
bequests. It is impossible to interfere farther than this—to 
force, for example, an individual to leave a greater portion of 
his fortune to his eldest son than to the rest of his children, or 
to divide his fortune equally among them all, without occa- 
sioning the most pernicious results. “But although we are fully 
convinced of the injurious consequences that must alws ays flow 
from every attempt to regulate the succession to property by 
means of legislative enactments and compulsory regulations, 
we are no less fully convinced that the custom of primogeniture, 
or the custom of leaving the whole, or the greater part of the 
paternal estate, to the eldest son, to the exclusion of his bro- 
thers and sisters, is a good one, and has been productive of 
the greatest advantage. The prejudices of most political phi- 
losophers against the custom of primogeniture, seem to us to 
rest on no solid foundation. Dr Smith says, that it is a cus- 
tom which, ‘ in order to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the 
« children,’ (IJ. p. 84.) But, so far from agreeing in this opi- 
nion, we cannot help thinking, that it is ‘to this very custom 
that much of the industry, wealth, freedom, and civilization of 
modern Europe, are to be ascribed; and that were it abolish- 
ed, and a system of equal division of landed property establish- 
ed in its stead, all the children of landlords, the oldest as well 
as the youngest, would be reduced to a state of comparative 
poverty, at the same time that the prosperity of the other 
classes would be greatly impaired. 

Fortunately this is a question—and in the whole science of 
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Political Economy there is probably none of greater practical 
importance—which we are not forced to argue on merely spe- 
culative principles, but which we can bring to the test of actual 
experiment. We have long been witnesses of the effects of the 
custom of primogeniture as applied to the succession to landed 
property ; and in France a law was enacted soon after the Re- 
yolution, which abolished all the previously existing institutions 
and customs respecting the succession to property, and esta- 
blished a nearly equal system of division among the different 
children. This law has now been in force for upwards of thirty 
years; and a sufficient time has in consequence been afforded 
for observing its operation and effect. It is proper that the re- 
sult of this most interesting and gigantic experiment should be 
generally known. Nor do we see how our pages could be better 
employed than in communicating to our readers and the pub- 
lic, the information we are possessed of on this subject. It 
will, if we are not greatly mistaken, go far to put down most 
of the objections that have been made to the custom of primo- 
geniture, and will at all events show the mischief of attempting 
to enforce a system of equal succession. 

According to the law of succession now established in France, 
a person with one child is allowed to dispose of a moiety of his 
property as he pleases, the child inheriting the other moiety as 
a matter of right ; if a person has two children, he is only al- 
lowed the absolute disposal of a ¢hird of his property; and if 
he has more than two, three-fourths of the property must be 
equally divided amongst the children, one-fourth only being left at 
his own disposal, either to increase the portion of his favourite 
child, or to leave to a stranger. When the father dies intes- 
tate, the property is equally divided amongst all the children, 
without respect to sex or seniority. 

This law was intended to subvert the foundations of the old 
feudal aristocracy, from whose ascendancy France had suffered 
so much: and as the power and influence of the aristocracy 
must always be mainly dependent on the extent of their proper- 
ty, it was certainly well calculated to accomplish its object. It 
is seldom, however, that a law adapted to a particular emergen- 
cy can be maintained with advantage as a general rule of na- 
tional policy. Lord Bacon, in noticing some of the laws of 
Henry VII., says, that he may be considered as the greatest 
English legislator after Edward I., and this because ‘ his laws 
* (who so marks them well) are deep, and not vulgar; not made 
‘ upon the spur of a particular occasion, for the present ; but out 
‘ of providence for the future, to make the estate of his people 
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* still more and more happy, after the manner of the legislators 
‘ in ancient and heroic times.’ 

Admitting, for the present, what however we very much doubt, 
that sound policy required not only to strip the noblesse of their 
oppressive feudal privileges, bv% also to force them to subdivide 
their estates, surely no one will therefore contend, that a law in- 
stituted for such an object ought to be allowed permanently to re- 
gulate the descent of all property in France! This law, consi- 
dered in a general point of view, seems to us infinitely more ob- 
jectionable than the establishment of a system of inviolable entail. 
By interfering to so extreme an extent in the disposal of the 
fruits of a man’s industry and economy, it must unquestionably 
weaken the motives to accumulation; while, by rendering all 
the children in a great measure independent of their parents, it 
will have the same injurious operation, in reference to a whole 
family, that the system of entail has in reference to a single 
child. Had this law been made to apply only to cases of intes- 
tacy, it might not, perhaps, have been worth while to disturb 
it; though, in so far as landed property is concerned, we do 
not think that it is in any case a sound rule. Every system, 
which has for its object to enforce an equal division of landed 
property, must necessarily occasion too great an increase of agri- 
cultural population; and must also operate to reduce landed pro- 
perty into such minute portions as will neither afford sufficient 
employment to the families occupying them, nor allow of their 
being cultivated in the most improved and cheapest manner. The 
strong predilection entertained by the great bulk of mankind for 
the pursuits of their fathers, has been universally observed ; and 
if this be true in general, it is particularly so in the case of those 
who are brought up inthe country. But the existence of a law 
compelling every father to divide his estate equally among his 
children, must obviously afford the greatest possible facilities for 
gratifying this natural inclination. It will give most individuals 
dhe power of continuing in that line of life in which they have 
been educated, and which mustyin consequence, be endeared to 
them by all those youthful associations which exert so strong an 
influence over future conduct. When a family happens to be 
unusually large, or when the share of the paternal property fall- 
ing to each of the children, may not enable them to maintain them- 
selves.in nearly the same station as their father, some of the more 
adventurous and generous spirits will probably be disposed to 
sell their portion, and to engage in some other pursuit. But, 
in the great majority of cases, they will certainly continue to 
reside on the little properties they have received from their an- 
cestors; and the process of division and subdivision will con- 
tinue, until the whole land has been parcelled out into patches, 
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and filled with an agricultural population, destitute alike of the 
means and desire of rising in the world. 

The institution or custom of primogeniture, by giving the estate 
to the eldest son, forces the others to quit the home of their fa- 
ther, and makes them depend for their success in the world on the 
fair exercise of their talents and industry. We allow that the in- 
stitution of primogeniture has a tendency to generate idle and dis- 
sipated habits in the eldest sons; but, under such a system as that 
now established in France, some of the most powertul motives to 
exertion and parsimony are taken, not from one son only, but 
from the whole children. When the estate of the father must 
be divided, all his descendants are aware, from their earliest 
infancy, that they are, without any exertion on their part, to be 
secured against want; and it is impossible to doubt that this 
feeling of security must tend directly to paralyze all their ef- 
forts, and to render all the younger children infinitely less en- 
terprising than they would have been, had they known that their 
condition in society was to depend almost entirely on them- 
selves, and that they had little or nothing to expect from their 
parents. For what do we blame the poor laws? Is it not 
that, by affording an extrinsic security against want, their ef- 
fect is to render the labouring population less frugal, industri- 
ous, and provident, than they would be were they thrown en- 
entirely on their own resources? And will any one pretend to 
say that there is any thing so peculiarly excellent in the educa- 
tion of the children of landlords and squires, as to exempt them 
from feeling the full force of this principle? Necessity is not 
merely the mother of invention, but it is so in a great measure 
also of the passion which stimulates us to endeavour to rise in 
the world, and to emerge from obscurity. If you would have 
a man display all the native resources of his mind—if you would 
bring all his faculties and powers into full activity—you must 
deprive him of every adventitious assistance, and render him 
exclusively the architect of his own fortune. It is not to those 
who have been born to a competency, but to those who have 
been bred in the hardy school of poverty, and who have raised 
themselves to eminence, that mankind are indebted for almost 
all those inventions and improvements which have so greatly 
extended the empire of mind over matter, and made such vast 
additions to the sum of human happiness. Notwithstanding its 
being the great avenue to power and emolument, it has been fre- 
quently remarked, that there is scarcely an instance of an in- 
dividual possessed of 500/. a year of patrimony making any fi- 
gure at the English Bar! The same observation might be ex- 
tended to most other professions, and it would be found to be 
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enerally true in them all. Security against want is, you may 
Sal upon it, the greatest enemy to activity and persevering 
and arduous exertion: And if the institution of primogeniture 
has, as is really the case, a tendency to deprive a large portion 
of society of this security, and to compel them to enter with 
vigour and energy on the great arena of ambition and enter- 
prise, this single circumstance is sufficient to throw the balance 
of advantage greatly in its favour. 

It has been said, in favour of the equal partition of landed 
property among all the members of a family, that such is the 
mode in which the fortunes of merchants and manufacturers, 
and generally of all the monied classes, are actually distributed 
amongst their children, and that no bad effects have been found 
to result from it. But there is hardly any analogy between the 
cases. The children of a merchant or banker, who have shar- 
ed equally in the paternal property, may, if they please to form 
themselves into a company, carry on the business with equal 
advantage as their father. But this can never be the case with 
the family of a landed proprietor. Farming cannot be advan- 
tageously carried on by joint-stock companies. When an estate 
is divided into equal pov to each child, the paternal home 
will be deserted by all but the eldest son, and in general there 
will be as many separate mansions and families as there are 
children. But the degradation in the ideas of all classes respect- 
ing the mode in whic gentlemen ought to live would probably 
be the worst effect of the establishment of a system of equal in- 
heritance. ‘The institution of primogeniture, by giving the 
great bulk of the father’s property to the eldest son, not only 
compels the younger children to become industrious, but it 
also stimulates them to exert themselves to the utmost to emerge 
from the depressed condition in which they are placed, and to 
rise to an equality with their.elder brother. We are also dis- 
posed to think, that the state and magnificence in which our 
great landed proprietors live, act as powerful incentives to the 
mdustry and enterprise of the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing classes, who never think they have accumulated a sufficient 
fortune until they are able to emulate the splendour of the land- 
lords ; whereas, had these great properties been frittered down 
by the scheme of equal division among children, the stan- 
dard of competence would have been lowered universally, and 
there would, in consequence, have been less exertion among 
all classes of the community. 4 

That the condition of the agricultural classes in France has 
been considerably improved since the Revolution is unquestion- 
able. But it is not true that this improvement has been in any 
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respect owing to the law of equal inheritance. It has taken 
place not in consequence of that law, but in despite of it. The 
abolition of the feudal privileges of the nobility and clergy, and 
of the gabelle, corvées, and other grarenay oppresive and 
partial burdens and imposts, would of themselves have render- 
ed the proprietors and farmers a great deal more respectable : 
But, in addition to these advantages, a great part of the pro- 
perty of the church, and of the emigrants, came into their hands 
at extremely low prices; and in consequence small properties 
were augmented, and fresh energy and vigour given to agri- 
cultural pursuits. Still, however, it is certain that the rapid 
division of landed property, and the continually increasing ex~- 
cess of the agricultural population, caused by the existing law 
of succession, have gone far to neutralize the effects of these 
advantageous circumstances, and form at this moment the pro- 
minent evils in the social condition of the people of France. 
* The population of that country,’ says Mr Birxseck, ‘ seems 
to be arranged thus: a town depends for subsistence on the 
iands immediately around it. ‘The cultivators individually 
have not much to spare ; because, as their husbandry is a sort 
of gardening, it requires a large country population, and has, 
in proportion, less superfluity of produce. Thus is formed 
a numerous but poor population. The cultivator receives 
payment of his surplus produce in sous, and he expends only 
sous. The tradesman is on a par with the farmer; as they 
receive, so they expend; and thus, 50,000 persons may in- 
habit a district, with a town of 10,000 inhabitants in the 
centre of it, bartering the superfluity of the country for the 
arts and manufactures of the town. Poor from generation to 
generation, and growing continually poorer as they increase 
in numbers,—in the country by the incessant division and sub- 
division of property, in the town by the division and sub- 
division of trades and professions—such a people, instead of 
proceeding from the necessaries to the comforts of life, and then 
to the luxuries, as is the condition of things in England, are 
rather retrograde than progressive. There is no advancement 
in French society, no improvement, nor hope of it.’—( Tour in 
France, 4th Ed. p. $4.) 

The Marquis Garnier, the very intelligent translator and anno- 
tator of the § Wealth of Nations,’ in arguing in favour of the law 
of equal succession, contends that the passion which impels every 
rich man to extend his possessions, and to add field to field, will 
always effectually overbalance the principle of subdivision. But 
the rule established by the existing French law, that the estates 
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of individuals having families must be divided at their death, 
will naturally induce the greater number to amass monied for- 
tunes in preference to land. The facts too that M. Garnier has 
stated prove the very opposite of his theory ; for they show that, 
while there isa very great demand in France for small patches 
of ground, there is very little demand for moderate sized farms. 
Thus, M. Garnier informs us, and his authority is unquestion- 
able, that a farm which would bring a yearly rent of 4000 or 
5000 francs (1607. or 200/.) will not sell as a whole for above 
twenty-five years’ purchase ; while, if it were divided into a 
number of small lots, it would most probably sell for forty 
years’ purchase !—(Richesse des Nations, tome vi. p. 179. Ed. 
1822.) This fact is pregnant with information ; and with infor- 
mation, we regret to say, that gives the most unfavourable view 
possible of the state of France. It proves that agriculture is 
not prosecuted in that kingdom as it is prosecuted in England, 
for the sake of realizing a profit on the capital employed in 
carrying it on, but in order to acquire the means of existence ! 
With such a strong natural indweement to subdivide properties, 
and with a law forcing their subdivision, the prospect before 
France is certainly far from flattering. And no Frenchman, 
who is not perversely blind to the real interests of his country, 
can doubt that it is the duty of the government to exert them- 
selves to the utmost fo counteract this destructive system. If 
it is suffered to run its full length, properties will be perpetual- 
ly lessening, until, to use words of Mr Young, ‘ you arrive 
“ at the limit, beyond which the earth, cultitvate it as you please, 
will feed no more mouths; yet those simple measures which 
instigate to marriage will still continue. What then is the 
consequence but the most dreadful imaginable! By perse- 
vering in this system you soon would exceed the populous- 
ness of China, where the putrid carcases of dogs, cats, rats, 
and every species of filth and vermin, are sought with avidit 
to sustain the life of wretches born only to be starved. Small 
properties much divided prove the greatest source of misery 
that can possibly be conceived; and this has operated to 
such an extent and degree in France, that a law ought un- 
doubtedly to be passed to render all division below a certain 
number of arpents illegal.’—( Travels in France, I. p. 413). 
But if such was Mr Young’s opinion in 1789, how much 
more reason must he have had for coming to the same conclu- 
sion now, when almost all the large estates then existing in the 
country have been broken up, and the succession to the smallest 
patches regulated by the principle of equal division among the 
children? Had an assembly been held for the express purpose 
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of devising the means by which they could most effectually de- 
press France, and bring her into the same hopeless situation as 
Ireland, we do not believe they could have hit upon any scheme 
so well calculated to effect their object, and to extinguish every 
germ of future improvement, as the institution of the law in 
question. 

Every one knows that Normandy has always been one of the 
richest and best cultivated provinces of France; and yet Nor- 
mandy is one of those provinces in which, under the old regime, 
the law of primogeniture had the most extensive and general 
operation. But instead of being improved, there is undoubted 
evidence to show that the agriculture, and general appearance 
of the province, is rapidly changing for the worse, under the ex- 
isting law of succession. ‘ I hear, on all sides,’ says Mr James 
Paul Cobbett, who travelled through a great part of Trance 
last year, ‘ here, in Normandy, great lamentations on account 
‘ of the effects of this revolutionary law. ‘They tell me that it 
* has dispersed thousands upon thousands of families, who had 
* been on the same spots for centuries ; that it is daily operat- 
‘ ing in the same way; that 7¢ hus ina great degree changed the 
* state of the farm buildings ; that it has caused the land to be 
‘ worse cultivated ; that it has caused great havoc among timber- 
* trees; and, there are persons who do not scruple to assert, 
‘ that society in France will become degraded in the extreme, 
unless the law be changed in this respect. I have been as- 
sured, that in many families of owners of land, the several 
members have come to an agreement with each other to act 
according to the ancient custom, and thus prevent the par- 
celling out of their estates, and the extinction of their fami- 
lies) ‘This may now and then take place, but generally it 
cannot; and it zs clear, that if the present law remain, the 
* land must all be cut up into little bits ; that a farm-house must 
‘ become a rare sight ; and that a tree worthy of the name of 
‘ timber, will scarcely be seen in a whole day's ride.’—(Ride 
through France, p. 169.) 

The effect that this splitting of estates has already had on the 
population of France is most striking. In despite of all the 
massacres of the revolution, and of the bloody wars in which 
France was subsequently engaged, and in despite too of the loss 
of her foreign trade, and of the decay of many branches of her 
manufacturing industry, her population has regularly increased 
since the Revolution. In !786, Necker estimated the popula- 
tion of France, exclusive of Corsica, at 24,676,000; and, in- 
clusive of that island, at 24,800,000. In 1789, Pomelles, 
from a comparison of the registers of birth, deaths, and mar. 
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riages, estimated the inhabitants of France, including Corsie 
ca, at 25,065,000 individuals of all sexes and ages. A committee 
of the National Assembly bestowed a good deal of attention on 
the same subject, and the result of their inquiries gives a po- 
pulation of 26,363,000; though, from the circumstance of the 
taxes being diminished to the poorer classes in proportion to 
the number of their children, there is reason to suspect that 
this estimate may have been somewhat too high. In 1805, 
however, the population of old France amounted, according to 
an actual enumeration, to no less than 27,767,000; and at this 
moment it rather exceeds THIRTY MILLIONS! ‘This is a great 
and an extraordinary increase; and as there has been no in- 
crease of manufactures, it is one which could not possibly have 
taken place but for the diyision of estates caused by the Revolu- 
tion and the law of equal inheritance. (Peuchet Stat, Elem. p. 226.) 
Perhaps, however, the best illustration of the state to which 
landed property is tending in France, may be deduced from 
the returns to the contribution fonciere. It appears, from the 
tables given in a pamphlet of the Duc de Gaete (Memoires 
sur le Cadastre), published in 1818, that there were in 1816, no 
fewer than 10,414,121 taxable properties, great and small, form- 
ing so many separate items in the accounts of the direct tax on 
landed property. ‘They were as follows :— 
7,897,110 properties, rated at 21 francs a year or un- 
der, producing 47,178,649 francs. 
( Average 6 fr. for each property ). 
704,871 Do. rated 21 to 30 fr. producing 17,632,083 
699,637 Do. 31 to 50 fr. do. 27,229,518 
594,048 Do.  5lto 100fr. do. 41,181,488) 
(Average of these three diffe- 
- rent rates, 43 fr. for each 
property). 
459,937 Do. 101 to 500 fr. do. 90,411,706 
(Average 196 55-100th fr.) 
40,773 Do.  501tol000fr. do. 27,653,016 
(Average 678 22-100th fr.) 
17,745 Do, 1001 andabove,do. $1,649,468 
(Average 1783 55-100th fr.) 


86,043,089 


10,414,121 sum tot. taxed properties, pro- 
ducing - . 282,935,928 fr. 

This statement does not give the number of proprietors, 
many of them holding properties in several communes, and be- 
ing taxed in each. M. de Gaete, however, reckons that there 
are 4,833,000 individual proprietors ; but as many of these are 
heads of families estimated at 5 persons, he gives 14,479,830 
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as the amount of the class of proprietors: According to this 
view, very nearly one-half of the population of France belongs 
to that class. 
More than three-fourths of these 4,833,000 proprietors, say— 
3,665,300 pay, upon an average, 12 88-1] 00th francs year- 
ly tax upon their property or properties, 
representing a yearly income of 64 francs, 
or 51s. Sterling; they are in fact day la- 
bourers, with a cottage and garden belong- 
ing to themselves, . - fr. 47,178,649 
928,000 pay, upon an average, 92 78-100th fr. repre- 
senting a yearly income of 464 fr. or 17/. 11s. 
Sterling a year, - - 
212,636 pay, upon an average, 425 4.5-100th fr. repre- 
senting a yearly income of 2127 fr. or 85/. 
Sterling, - - - 90,411,706 
18,848 pay, upon an average, 1468 fr. representing a 
yearly income of 7340 fr. or 293/. 11s. Ster- 
ling, : - - - 27,653,016 
8,216 pay, upon an average, 3854 50-100th fr. repre- 
senting a yearly income of 19,272 fr. or 
7711. Sterling, - * . $1,649,468 


86,043,089 





4,833,000 fr. 282,935,928 
The Agricultural class in France then consists, of— 

1,421,000 proprietors and their families, living wholly, or mostly, 
on the net proceeds of land, with an income of from 
two to twenty thousand francs a year for each family. 
(802. Sterling to 800/. a year.) 

13,059,000 proprietors and their families, of the class of peasants, 
living partly by their labour, with an income of from 
64 to 464 francs a year (2/. 10s. to 17/, 11s. Sterling) 
for each family. 

4,941,000 agricultural labourers, who are not proprietors. 

Therefore one-half of the population of France is composed 

i of proprietors great or small, and one-sixth of agricultural la- 
bourers; and altogether two-thirds are employed in agriculture, 
In no country of Europe is there such a vast body of proprie- 
tors; and in no civilized European country, with the single ex- 

ception of Ireland, is there so large a proportion of the popula- 
i tion directly engaged in the cultivation, or rather, we should 
say, the torture of the soil, And yet the system is only in its 
infancy. Should it be supported in its present vigour for ano- 
ther half century, la grande nation will certainly be the greatest 
pauper warren in Europe; and will, along with Ireland, have 
the honour of furnishing hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for all the other countries of the world. 
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In countries where capital is accumulating in masses, and 
where there are no vicious laws or habits to force the intermin- 
able division and subdivision of landed properties, the newest 
and most powerful machinery is applied to the cultivation of 
the soil, and the division of rural employments is carried to its 
fullest extent. But wherever property is very much frittered 
down, such methods of facilitating production can be but very 
partially introduced. In the greater number of French, as of 
Irish farms, it is impossible either to adopt a proper system 
of rotation in cropping, or to erect thrashing machines ; and in 
many instances the horses are the joint property of several 
sets of farmers! Whatever increased supplies of food may be 
required in a country occupied by small farmers, must be chief- 
ly produced by an increase of animal exertion; and raw pro- 
duce must, therefore, rise in price with every increase of popu- 
lation, or as soon as it becomes necessary to cultivate any por- 
tion of inferior soils. There is, in such cases, no principle of 
improvement in operation to counteract the effect of increasing 
sterility. It is neither checked by improved machinery, nor 
by any expedients for saving labour. But being allowed to 
exert its full effect, society very soon becomes eave in its 
progress, and its future advancement is rendered extremely 
problematical. 

This, of itself, constitutes a fundamental and insuperable ob- 
jection to every plan which has any tendency to divide landed 
property into minute portions. For, surely nothing can be 
more palpably absurd than to attempt to increase the national 
wealth by sanctioning a system that must infallibly tend to 
check the progress of agricultural improvement, and consequent- 
ly to raise the price of the necessaries of life, and lower the rate 
of profit. 

But a minute division of landed property is not merely disad- 
vantageous, from its having a tendency to raise the price of raw 
produce: By preventing the most advantageous distribution of 
capital and labour, it must also exercise a powerful. effect on 
manufactured commodities, and, by increasing the cost of their 
production, must contribute to enhance their real price. 

In a country like England, where a highly improved sys- 
tem of husbandry is generally introduced, where farms are ex- 
tensive, and where the most powerful machinery is employed in 
agricultural operations, only a proportionally small number of 
the inhabitants are employed in the cultivation of the soil. The 
rest are employed in manufacturing industry, or in carrying the 
products of the different districts of the kingdom to the places 
where they are in greatest request, and exchanging them for all 
the various products of all the countries and climates of the 
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world. The national wealth, and the comforts of all classes, are 
prodigiously augmented in consequence of this division of em- 
ployments. The agriculturists of England do not spend their 
time in clumsy attempts to manufacture theit own produce, and 
the manufacturers cease to interest themselves about the rais- 
ing of corn and the fattening of cattle. The power of exchang- 
ing is the vivifying principle of industry. It stimulates agri- 
culturists to adopt the best system of cultivation, and to raise 
the largest crops; because it enables them to exchange what- 
ever portion of the produce of their lands exceeds their own 
consumption, for other commodities conducing to their com- 
fort and enjoyments; and it equally stimulates manufacturers 
to improve the quality and to increase the quantity and variety 
of their goods, that they may thereby be enabled to obtain 
a greater quantity of raw produce. A spirit of industry is thus 
universally diffused; and that apathy and languor, which is 
characteristic of a rude state of society, entirely disappear. 

But if a country were generally divided into small farms, 
these effects could only take place to a very limited extent. Not 
being able to employ the best machinery, nor to carry the sub- 
division of employments to a sufficient extent, a much greater 
number of labourers would necessarily be engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and there would, of course, be a propor- 
tionally smaller quantity of its produce to dispose of to others. 
No one will presume to say, that the agriculture of France is 
in nearly so improved a state as that of “Britain—that it is not 
in fact a hundred years behind ours—and yet, while there are 
more than TWO-THIRDS of the people of France employed in this 
inferior cultivation, less than ONE-THIRD of our people suffice 
to carry on the infinitely superior system of cultivation adopted in 
this country! * Itis in this single circumstance that the vast su- 
periority of our domestic economy over that of the French 
chiefly consists. We carry on a vastly better system of agri- 
culture with less than a half of the labourers they require to 
carry on theirs; so that the entire produce of the industry of 
the other half of our labourers, not engaged in agriculture, 
is so much clear gain, so much positive additional wealth, 
placed at the disposal of the people of this country, over and 
above what we should possess, were our lands as much subdi- 
vided as those of France, and our agriculture conducted on 
the same plan. Here is the powerful spring that has contri- 








* According to the census of 1821, there are 2,941,374 families in 
Great Britain, of which only 978,657, or less than one-third of the 
whole are employed in agriculture. 
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buted more perhaps than any other to enable us to carry 
our commercial and manufacturing prosperity to its present un- 
exampled height, and which makes us advance in the career 
of improvement, notwithstanding we are burdened with a load 
of taxes that would press to earth the greater population of 
France! Let us not, therefore, by giving the smallest counte- 
nance to any scheme, either for dividing estates, or for building 
cottages on wastes, do any thing that might by possibility tend 
to increase the purely agricultural population of the country. 
The narrower the limits within which it can be confined, the 
better will be our agriculture, and the greater will be the sur- 
plus produce wherewith to feed and support the other classes 
of the society, on whose numbers and prosperity the wealth, 
power, and glory of the country must ever mainly depend. 

The custom of equally dividing the paternal property, whe- 
ther freehold or leasehold, among all the children of a family, 
has been long acted upon in Ireland. Sir John Davies, in his 
valuable tract, entitled ‘ Discoverie of the Causes why Ireland 
was never entirely subdued by the English,’ mentions this as one 
of the customs that had mainly tended to perpetuate the barba- 
rism and poverty of that country. ‘ The custom of gavel-kind,’ 
says he, ‘ did breed another mischief; for thereby every man 
‘being born to land, as well bastard as legitimate, they all 
* held themselves to be gentlemen. And though their portions 
* were never so small, and themselves never so poor, for gavel- 
* kind must needs in the end make a poor gentility yet did they 
‘scorn to descend to husbandry or merchandise, or to learn 
* any mechanical art or science. Besides, these poor gentle- 
“men were so affected to their. small portions of land, that 
‘they rather chose to live at home by theft, extortions, and 
* coshering, than to seek any better fortunes abroad. ’—(p. 172 
ed. 1747.) 

So long, however, as the rearing of cattle formed the princi- 
pal employment of the Irish farmers, the custom of gavel-kind 
or the equal partition of property among children, was com- 
ees harmless: for as the pasture lands were generally 
et in immense tracts to opulent graziers, only a few individu- 
als were required to feed and take care of the cattle, and these 
were not permitted to occupy any land. But in 1784 the Irish 
Parliament, then newly emancipated from the restraints under 
which it had previously laboured, attempted to stimulate the 
dormant energies of the people, by prohibiting the importation 
of foreign corn into Ireland, and granting very high bounties 
on the exportation of corn, the produce of the country. These 
measures, however worthily intended, have been productive of 
irreparable injury to Ireland. Even though capital had been 
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as abundant in Ireland as it was deficient, it would have been 
impossible for a tillage farmer to heve managed such large 
tracts of land as were previously held by single graziers. Not 
only, however, was the size of the farms greatly reduced, 
but the new occupiers, being for the most part exceeding- 
ly poor, were glad to buy whatever labour they could ob- 
tain, by granting the peasantry allotments of small pieces of 
zround, whereon they might erect cabins and raise potatoes. 
. consequence of this practice, the system of gavel-kind, 
which was always a greater favourite with the farmers and pea- 
santry than with the genéility, has since been uniformly acted 
upon by all classes, except the proprietors of entailed estates; 
and has had the effect to split farms and multiply beggars— 
operations which are in truth almost synonymous—to an extent 
that could hardly have been conceived possible. In the coun- 
ties of Clare and Limerick, and generally throughout Ireland, 
there are innumerable instances of farms of 400 or 500 acres, 
let between thirty and forty years since to a single tenant, and 
now occupied by from 50 to 100, and 150 families; and the ag- 
gregate population of the coutry has increased from 2,845,000 
in 1785 to about SEVEN MILLIONS, at this moment! 

A twofold consequence has resulted from this excessive in- 
crease of population. In the frst place, there is not full em- 
ployment for more than a third or a fourth of the actually ex- 
isting labourers; and in the second place, they are now almost 
wholly reduced to an exclusive dependence on the potatoe for 
supplies of food. A small farmer or even proprietor with 
five, ten, or fifteen acres of land, cannot possibly contrive to 
subsist himself and family on wheaten bread and beef. He 
is forced to resort to some inferior species of food; and as 
the potatoe affords the greatest quantity of nutriment on a 
given extent of land, it is to it that he naturally resorts. 
Such have been the consequences of the extreme division of 
landed properties in Ireland; and such too we observe are the 
consequences now actually resulting from the same cause in 
France. That country is threatened with the double curse of 
a redundant, and a potatoe-feeding population. The cultivation 
of the potatoe has increased in a tenfold proportion in that 
country since the revolution. ‘ Cet aliment precieuz,’ says the 
Count Cuaprat, ‘ gui rejetoit le pauvre, est admis aujourdhué 
sur le table du riche, et on le regarde, avec raison, comme le plus 
puissant auziliare du froment.’—( De l Industrie Frangoise, I. 
p. 147. 

We deny that there is any ground whatever for the assertion, 
so frequently made, that property in land is of all others the 
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most active instigator to severe and incessant labour. It is true 
that the exertions of the proprietor of a little farm are not pa- 
ralyzed by any apprehensions of his being turned out of his 
possession before he has reaped the reward of his labours: But, 
on the other hand, his certainty of a resource, his dependence 
on the produce of a small piece of ground, from which he can- 
not be ejected, and which will preserve him from absolute want, 
joined to the impossibility of his rising in the world, have the 
strongest tendency to foster lazy and indolent habits. A far- 
mer can never calculate with certainty on getting a renewal of 
his lease. Unless he has accumulated some capital, he is al- 
ways exposed to the risk of being thrown destitute on the 
world; but it is not so with the small proprietor. He relies 
for support, not on capital, but on land. He is exempted from 
all chance of being turned out of his possession; and cannot, 
therefore, have the same powerful motives to accumulate stock 
as the other. The small proprietors and farmers of France, 
Mr Birkbeck informs us, * having no means of improving 
‘ their situation, submit to necessity, and pass their lives con- 
* tentedly ’—that is, in apathy! The same is the case in Great 
Britain. ‘ Throughout England,’ says Mr Young, ‘ there is 
‘no comparison between the case of a day-labourer and a little 
‘ farmer ; we have no people that work so hard and fare so ill 
‘as the latter.’ And it is an indisputable fact, that those 
counties of Scotland—Kinross, for example—where property is 
very much divided, and the proprietors consequently poor, are 
uniformly behind in their agriculture, and are farmed in a much 
inferior style to those where estates and farms are more ex- 
tensive. 

We have no room to dilate on the probable consequences of 
the French law of succession on the political interests of the 
country; but it would be very easy to show that they must be 
fatal in the extreme. Far from joining in the outcry that has 
so frequently been raised against the magnitude of the pro- 
perty in the hands of the aristocracy, we consider the existence 
of a numerous and powerful body of landed proprietors, with- 
out artificial privileges, but possessed of great natural influ- 
ence, as essentially contributing to the improvement and sta- 
bility of the public institutions of such densely peopled countries 
‘as France and England; and as forming the best attainable 
check to arbitrary power on the one hand, and to popular 
frenzy and licentiousness on the other. It would be the height 
of absurdity to suppose, that an agricultural population, feeding 
on potatoes, and without any means of rising in the world, should 
be very deeply imbued with a just sense of their own rights or 
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of those of others. An agricultural population, spread over a 
wide extent of country, has no point of re-union. Men on- 
ly feel their own consequence—they can only act in a col- 
lective capacity, and with vigour and effect—after they have 
been condensed into masses and collected into cities. It is 
comparatively easy to animate the inhabitants of a large town 
with the same spirit; there is a sympathy in their joys and in 
their sorrows; and the redress of an injury done to a single in- 
clividual becomes, in some measure, the business of the whole. 
But with agriculturists, the case is different ; they can always be 
trampled down piecemeal ; they cannot act collectively; and must 
therefore submit themselves, with comparatively little resist- 
ance, to the yoke of the oppressor. Of all the arguments in 
favour of the minute division of landed property, that which 
supposes it would contribute to keep alive a feeling of manly 
independence, seems the most futile and preposterous. 





Art. V. 1. Histoire Abrégée de la Littérature Romaine. Par 
F. Scua@i1, Conseiller de Cour de S. M. le Roi de Prusse, 
attaché a sa Légation 4 Paris. @ Tomes 8vo. Paris. 1815. 


2. History of Roman Literature, from its earliest period to the 
Augustan Age. In two volumes 8vo. By Joun Dun op, 
Esq. Author of the ‘ History of Fiction.’ London. 1823. 


Is the history of almost all nations there are three remarkable 
periods; that of pure fable, of which the only memorials 
are supplied by tradition; that of fable and fact intermixed, 
of which the scanty and imperfect traces must be sought in the 
remains of poetical annalists and romancing chroniclers; and, 
lastly, that of authentic record, which dates from the time when 
society assumes something of a regular form, and letters begin to 
be cultivated. Of these periods, the general outline is marked 
with sufficient distinctness, though the boundaries, blended and 
intermingled, like those of the primary colours in the optical 
spectrum, are not susceptible of determination by a precise and 
definite line of demarcation. Over the first of these periods 
the poet holds an absolute and undisputed jurisdiction; in 
the second, he exercises a divisuim imperium with the anti- 
quary; while, in the third and last, the historian reigns 
paramount. The province of the Iast, accordingly, is cir- 
cumscribed by very definite limits. Concerned not with what 
men have thought, but what they have done, it is the duty 
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of the civil historian, divesting his mind of all prejudice and 
passion, and trying the various records and statements to which 
he has recourse by the stern logic of evidence, to reduce to their 
true value the exaggerations of faction, the false glosses and 
deceitful colouring of national vanity, and the misrepresen- 
tations of accident, ignorance, or intention,—to display ac- 
tions and events in connection with the motives or causes in 
which they originated,—to trace the progress or decline of those 
institutions which time has either improved or deteriorated,— 
and, generally, to exhibit a faithful register of the political wisdom 
and experience of the past. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that the task which the 
liferary historian has to fulfil is, in many respects, extremely 
different. Certain forms of government, it is true, are as 
friendly as others are adverse to the progress of literature, 
philosophy, and the arts, which generally keep pace with the 
advancement of public liberty, and sink back into insignificance 
and degradation, when the madness of faction or the corrup- 
tion of manners succeeds in rivetting anew the fetters of des- 
potism. But though it be only under free governments that li- 
terature attains its highest honours, and that those immortal 
works are produced which give permanence and universality to 
the language in which they are written,—yet it is evident that, 
in order thoroughly to understand its real character, as well as to 
fix the amount of its successive improvements, we must travel back 
to those remote periods of society when it took its first impulse 
from the operation of causes totally distinct from any particular 
form of civil polity to which accident, and the unvarying in- 
stincts of humanity, may have given birth. The misfortune 
however is, that from the obscurity which hangs over the early 
annals of nations, it is extremely difficult to determine the na- 
ture of these causes, or to appreciate their influence with any 
degree of certainty. Still there are materials for such an investi- 
gation. Incidental notices and traditions respecting the mi- 
grations and filiations of certain tribes, at a period when 
whole nations were in use to abandon their settlements and go 
in quest of others,—antique monuments, which have escaped 
the ravages of time, and which accident has disinterred,—the 
scattered lights which glimmer in the rude fragments of an- 
cient popular poetry,—and, above all, the evidence which Lan- 
guage embodies in itself, and on an analytical examination, 
may be made to evolve, of the sources whence it originally 
sprung, or from which it derived the most copious accessions, — 
when carefully collected and concentrated, will be found to throw 
considerable light on the early literature of most nations and 
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to lead to important conclusions as to the nature of those par- 
ticular circumstances which imparted the form and direction 
which it afterwards assumed. By such a line of inquiry we may 
hope to reach the elements of a national literature, and, taking 
our station as it were at the source, be enabled to trace thé 
stream in its progress downwards, noting and appreciating each 
a accession it receives, till it ultimately attain its maxi- 
mum of magnitude and expansion. 

To those who have made the language and literature of an- 
cient Rome a subject of close study and examination, the pro- 
priety of adopting this method will need no arguments to re- 
commend it. Both, asis well known, exhibit but little that can 
be considered as purely native. Tothe Greek, the former bears 
nearly the same relation that the English of Chaucer does to 
the Anglo-Saxon and Meso-Gothic; while the latter, more 
especially in the departments of poetry and the drama, is only 
a reflected form of the parent literature of Greece. Of this 
fact, the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the poems of Lu- 
cretius and Virgil, and the whole of the philosophical works of 
Cicero, to mention’ no more, may be taken as sufficient evi- 
dence. In attempting, therefore, to offer some explanation 
of so singular and interesting a phenomenon as the formation 
of a language and literature, which, though secondary and deri- 
vative itself, has yet exercised so vast an influence on all by 
which it has been succeeded, it will be necessary, first of all, to 
en what light history has thrown on the ancient population 
of italy. : 

Sesbeanded by the Alps and the sea, the natural limits of 
Italy are determined with the same precision as those of an 
island. By these vast mountains, arranged in a huge cres- 
cent, one extremity of which reaches to the Adriatic Gulf, 
and the other to the sea of Genoa, it is separated from the 
continent; while, throughout the greater part of its extent, 
it is bathed by the sea, to which the Romans, with their 
characteristical spirit of appropriation, gave the name of Mare 
Nostrum. It thus divides itself into two great parts; the Con- 
tinental portion and the Peninsula, the common boundary of 
which is the isthmus of Parma: For if from Parma, as a 
centre, a semicircle be traced to the north, with a radius of 
about sixty leagues, it will sweep along the higher chain of 
the Alps, and describe the territory of what is called the 
Continental part, formerly Cisalpine Gaul. The Peninsula, 
again, is a trapezium, comprehended between the Continen- 
tal part on the north, the Mediterranean on the west, the Adri- 
atic on the east, and the a) ~ on the south. The Appen- 
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nines (so called from the earliest antiquity) are mountains of the 
second order, and, commencing where the Alps terminate, run 
thfough the Peninsula in a longitudinal direction, increasing in 
elevation by a progress inverse to that of the Alps; and, ex- 
tending to its southern extremity, divide the waters which dis- 
charge themselves into the Adriatic from those which flow into 
the Mediterranean. The peculiar situation of Italy, thus de- 
fended on the north by the mighty barrier of the Alps, and 
embosomed in a sea which washed the coasts of the South of 
Europe, and communicated with the shores of Africa and Asia, 
presented great facilities for intercourse and commerce with 
those parts of the ancient world where the spirit of enterprise 
had been first called into action; and, possessing a soil and 
climate singularly rich and delicious, must have early attracted 
the attention of its neighbours, and, in an an age when migra- 
tions upon a large scale were frequent, allured them to seek for 
settlements in that favoured region. ‘ I] semble,’ says a recent 
French writer, ‘ que les Dieux aient lancé |’ Htalie au milieu du 
* vaste ocean, comme un Phare immense qui appelle les naviga- 
* teurs des pays les plus eloignés.’ But with all these advan- 
tages and facilities, which seemed destined to render Italy a 
great and powerful nation, a capital defect in her geographical 
form,—the disproportion of her length compared with her 


breadth,—together with the lakes and mountains by which her 


surface is intersected, produced a dissimilarity of climate and 
local interests, and almost unavoidably led to the parcelling 
out of that fine country into a number of contiguous and inde-~ 
pendent states. 

This is precisely the condition in which Italy is found at the 
dawn of authentic history, long prior to which a very consider- 
able portion of the Peninsula appears to have been occupied and 
settled ; for whenever mention is made, in any ancient monu- 
ment entitled to credit, of the arrival of a fresh colony, it is in- 
variably added, that the new comers, or advenae, found certain 
tribes, designated by the vague and unmeaning name of Abo- 
rigines, already in possession of the soil, and that with these 
they at first waged war, and afterwards, whether conquerors 
or conquered, intermingled and coalesced. Is it possible to as- 
certain the source, the officina gentium, whence these primi cul- 
tores Italiae, proceeded, or to trace the successive steps by 
which that fine country was colonized? Upon this subject, 
importgnt only in so far as it tends to illustrate the origin and 
formation of the language of ancient Rome, the industry and 
research of the scholars of the last century have thrown consi- 
derable light. It seems to be admitted on all hands, that the 
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primitive inhabitants of Italy were of Eastern origin, though 
much difference of opinion has prevailed as to the course by 
which they reached the Peninsula. The greater part of the 
Italian antiquaries and philologists, particularly the Abbate 
Lanzi,* adopting the purely Oriental system, maintain that 
Italy was originally peopled by the Pelasgi or Hellenes, who, 
—- on its southern extremity, gradually spread themselves 
over the country to the northward, as accident or necessity 
impelled ; while the scholars of other countries, agreeing with 
the Italfans in admitting the Oriental origin of all the different 
races which inhabit Furope, and particularly of the tribes 
which first peopled Italy, hold that a portion of these tribes, 
in their progress to the Peninsula, must have traversed the 
northern regions of Asia and Europe, and penetrated by the 
defiles of the Alps into the valley of the Po, and the great plain 
of Continental Italy. This latter hypothesis has been developed 
at much length by Fréret, and adopted, with some modifica- 
tions, by Heyné and Adelung, whose learned researches may 
be allowed to have given it as much probability as is easily at- 
tainable in such questions. ; 

Between the chain of the Alps, which forms the northern 
boundary of the Peninsula, and the Danube, which flows in a 
direction parallel to these mountains, lies the great route by 
which the Iberians, Celts and Illyrians, aa the southern 
and western countries of Europe, which they afterwards peopled. 
These singular movements generally followed a westerly course ; 
but it is probable that, on approaching the Alpine barrier, 
which promised the advantage of a colder and more conge- 
nial climate, several tribes were from the first induced to 
turn to the left, and enter the plains of Italy. The intervening 
girdle of mountains certainly presented a formidable obstacle ; 
this, however, would be surmounted by that indomitable in- 
stinct characteristic of all nomadic hordes; for hardy and 
adventurous tribes who have traversed immense regions in 
search of settlements, are not to be baffled by ordinary dif- 
ficulties. Nature has opened several passages across these 
mountains, which were known from the earliest times; they 
might, therefore, have debouched into Italy by the passes of 
the Tyrol, or by those in the Maritime or Julian Alps, alt of 
which must have been practicable even at the early period 
when these successive hordes of barbarians poured down upon 





* Saggio di Lingua Etrusca et di Altre Antiche d’Italia. Romg, 
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Italy. That period cannot now be determined, any more than 
the precise route which these invaders pursued. Those who 
first entered would, in process of time, gradually advance to the 
southward, impelled by the arrival of fresh hordes, or by the 
exhaustion of the country they had first occupied; and thus 
the inhabitants of the southern extrémity of the Peninsula may, 
to a certain extent, be regarded as the offspring of those who 
first descended into the plains of Lombardy. 

From the period at which history begins to throw a few rays 
of light upon the state and condition of Italy, we find it occu- 
pied by different tribes, more or less numerous, speaking diffe- 
rent languages or dialects, arrived at different degrees of ci- 
vilization, and engaged in a contest for dominion, or for the 
possession of the soil from which they derived their subsistence. 
All these tribes may be comprised in five classes, according to 
their presumed antiquity, viz. I/lyrians, Iberians, Celts, Pelas- 
gians, and Etruscans. 

The Ittyrians were of Thracian origin, that is, they form- 
ed part of the race which Herodotus describes as the most nu- 
merous of the ancient world, and to which the eastern provinces 
of Europe and Asia Minor are indebted for their population. 
It appears that, from the most remote ages, they had established 
themselves on the coasts of the Adriatic, between Pannonia, 
Noricum and Epirus. From Carniola they might have crossed 
the Julian or Carnic Alps, and entered Friuli. Of course the 
date of this immigration cannot ‘now be ascertained ; but it is 
conjectured to have taken place at least sixteen centuries before 
our era. The Liburni, the Siculi, and the Heneti or Veneti, 
are believed to have been three Illyrian tribes. The Lidurnz 
came from Croatia, and are thought to have been the most an- 
cient inhabitants of Italy. At first they established themselves 
between the Alps and the Adige; then they crossed the Po, 
and spread themselves over the coasts of the Adriatic; and be- 
ing urged forward by the arrival of new colonies from the 
north, they occupied the provinces of Terra di Bari and Terra 
di Otranto, where they were subdivided into three branches, 
the Japyges, the Peucetti and the Calabri, who, having a com- 
mon origin, preserved and spoke their original dialect long 
after they had adopted the nobler language of Rome. It is to 
this circumstance Horace alludes when he applies the epithet 
bilingues to the inhabitants of Canusium. The Siculi, original- 
ly from the frontiers of Dalmatia, followed the Liburni. They 
were numerous, and took possession of middle Italy as far as 
the Tiber, with the exception of the districts situated on the 
Adriatic, and previously occupied by the Liburni, Being af- 
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terwards driven to the extremity of the Peninsula, they crossed 
the Strait of Messina, and colonized part of the island, to 
which they gave their name. According to Hellanicus, cited 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, this event took place eighty 
years before the taking of Troy; Thucydides fixes it at a pe- 
riod more recent. The third Illyrian tribe which entered Italy 
were the Heneti or Veneti, who established themselves to the 
north of the Po, where they long maintained their igdepen- 
dence, without intermingling with other tribes, or yielding to 
the Gauls when they overran Northern Italy, about the close of 
the sixth century before the Christian era. Their Illyrian ori- 
gin is positively asserted by Herodotus, aid Polybius mentions, 
that they spoke a language different from that of their neigh- 
bours the Gauls. The Veneti of the Adriatic were, according 
to Strabo, the descendants of the Heneti, who, in the time of 
Homer, inhabited Asia Minor; and this opinion is rendered 
probable by the fact, that, after the capture of Troy, the Heneti 
en from Asia, where they were replaced by the Paph- 
agonians. 

“After the different tribes of Illyrians who penetrated into 
Italy, came the Inert. In the ancient writers mention is made 
of two races of this name, the Iberi of Cotchis ( Mingrelia ), and 
those who, in the time of the Romans, inhabited Spain; but it 
is probable that, at a very remote period, they formed only one 
nation. A tradition recorded by Varro, and repeated by Pli- 
ny, represents the Iberians of Spain as originally from Pontus, 
while another, mentioned by Strabo, states Pontus to have been 
colonized from Spain. This last is contrary to all analogy: the 
course of migration has invariably been hom the east to the 
west. The period of their descent into Italy is not known. 
Circumstances render it probable that they penetrated through 
the country of Nice, and took possession of that district after- 
wards known by the name of Riviera di Genoa, whence, in pro- 
cess of time, they spread themselves over the coasts of Tuscany, 
Latium, and Campania. From the river Sicanus they took the 
name of Sicani, and when driven towards the south by the Li- 
gurians, proceeded as far as Rhegium, crossed the Strait of 
Messina, and, after a contest with the Siculi, already establish- 
ed on the eastern part of Sicily, they finally settled on the west- 
ern coast of that delightful island. Different in origin, though 
nearly similar in name, these two tribes continued in undisturb- 
ed possession of Sicily till the Greeks, attracted by the salubrity 
of the climate and the fertility of the soil, established those co- 
lonies, whose prosperity afterwards excited the cupidity of the 
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Carthaginians, and involved the island in all the miseries of a 
war of plunder and spoliation. 

The Ce.ta or Gauts, at the time of their first appearance 
in Europe, had occupied the countries situated between the 
Danube and the Alps. They entered Italy by the route indi- 
cated by the course of the Adige. The epoch of this immigra- 
tion is as little known as that of the Iberi; but it is certain 
that, on their arrival, they found the Illyrians established on 
the coasts of the Adriatic, and the Sicanians on those of the 
Mediterranean. Both these people they drove to the south- 
ward, and took possession of the whole of the North of Italy, 
with the exception of the portion occupied by the Veneti, 
as well as of Tuscany, and the countries lying between the 
Tiber and the Adriatic, which the Liburni were compelled to 
abandon to the invaders, To this fresh swarm of barbarians 
the Roman writers give the name of Umbri or Ambrones, the 
appellation by which they designated all the Celtic tribes from 
the Rhine to the Mediterranean, and particularly the Ligu- 
rians, who, in this invasion, made themselves masters of that 
part of the coast between Nice and the embouchure of the 
Tiber. But this first Celtic horde were not suffered to remain 
in undisturbed possession of what they had thus acquired. In 
the tenth century before Christ, the Etrusci succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves in the greater part of Northern Italy, from 
which they were driven, in their turn, four centuries afterwards, 
by the incursion of other Celtic tribes. Nevertheless, the ori- 
ginal invaders maintained their ground on the plateau of the 
Appennines, to the east of the Etrusci, and particularly in that 
part of Northern Italy between the Po and the Alps, where 
they became known by the name of the Jusubres, or, as Poly- 
bius * writes it, Jnsombres, or lower Umbri. 

Long before the establishment of the Hellenic colonies in 
Magna Greecia, the PeLasc1 had penetrated into central Italy. 
This fact is attested by the comparatively advanced state of ci- 
vilization in which this people are found, when they appear for 
the first time in history. Dionysius of Halicarnassus + speaks 
of two tribes of Greek origin, whom he considers to have been 
the primitive inhabitants of Latium; the Aborigines and the 
Pelasgi. The former, according to him, quitted Arcadia se- 
venteen generations, or about 500 years before the taking of 
Troy, and procegded by sea to Italy, under the conduct of 
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Oecnotrus and his brother Peucetius, whither they were follow- 
ed by the latter, originally from Thessaly, about 150 years 
thereafter; and, lastly, about 60 years before the capture of 
Troy, a colony of Pelasgi and Hellenes, setting out from Pal- 
Jantium iri Arcadia, under Evander, Janded in Italy, and built 
Pallantium, or Palatium, on one of the hills which the * Eter- 
nal City’ was afterwards destined to cover. These homoge- 
neous tribes, making common cause against the Siculi, expelled 
them from the Peninsula, and became the ancestors of the 
Latins. Now, while the arrival of these people is perfectly in- 
disputable, the course indicated by this ancient writer is liable to 
some insurmountable objections. Arcadia, a small moun- 
tainous district, situated in the centre of the Peloponnesus, 
had, even so late as the time of Homer, neither harbours 
nor ships; and, at the period at which Dionysius fixes the emi- 
gration of the Aborigines, navigation had not made such ad- 
vances among the Greeks as to render it credible that nu- 
merous colonies could have been transported by sea from the 
Morea to Italy. It is much more probable, that the Pelasgi of 
Thessaly and Epirus found their way into Italy through Illy- 
ria, and, intermingling with the Umbri,* and perhaps the re- 





* From this intermixture a new tribe arose, also called Umbri, 
and chiefly Celtic in its composition, A remnant of the language of 
this people was discovered, in 1444, at Gubbio (Zugubium), in the 
Duchy of Urbino: it is contained in seven tablets of brass, since 
known by the name of Tabula Eugubine. The inscriptions on five 
of these tablets are in Umbric, mixed with Tuscan: on two, in Latin 
characters. At first they were believed to be of very high antiquity ; 
but it seems now pretty generally agreed, that they do not reach 
farther back than the fourth century before the Christian era. , (The 
learned reader will find copies of these curious monuments in Demp- 
ster’s invaluable work, De Etrur. Regal. 1.91, et segg. He may also 
consult the Supplement to that work, by the Senator Buonarotti, 
p- 101, at the end of Vol. II.) It was from these tables that Bour- 
guet, a Frenchman, attempted to construct an alphabet of the Etrus- 
can language. Prior to his time (1732), several persons had under- 
taken the same task, and utterly failed ; but, by comparing the ta- 
bles in the Roman with those in the Etruscan character, he disco- 
vered that the former was a compendium of the latter, and that 
many words in the one corresponded with those of the other. Hav- 
ing obtained this key, he was enabled, by comparing the two sets 
verbatim et literatim, to construct an alphabet, which, though far 
from complete, was more perfect than any previously produced. 
Since the time of Bourguet, however, no further progress has been 
made ; and this invaluable monument of antiquity still remains un- 
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mains of the Siculi, formed the different tribes of Sabines, La- 
tins, Samnites, Ausonians, Oscans, Ocenotrians, Bruttians, &c.; 
all of whom bore a greater or less resemblance to the Hellenes, 
in proportion as they had originally absorbed, if we may so ex- 
press it, a greater or less proportion of the Pelasgi. Of all the 
Aborigines, the Sabines were the most numerous at the period 
when the Romans began to push their conquests beyond the 
confines of Latium; and indeed several of the tribes above 
mentioned had wholly disappeared. 

The people called TTyrruenrans or Tyrsenians by the 
Greeks, and Tuusci or Errusct by the Latins, were the last 
who preceded the arrival of the Hellenic colonies, but the first 
who attained a remarkable degree of civilization. The origin 
of this interesting nation seems to have perplexed the ancients 
as much as it has puzzled the moderns; and, notwithstanding 
all that has been written on the subject, particularly by the 
Italian antiquaries, is still involved in the greatest obscurity. 
Herodotus * represents them as a colony of Lydians, a tribe of 
the Pelasgi who were compelled by famine to emigrate from 
Asia, under the conduct of Tyrrhenus, the son of their king 
Atys, and who, after touching on various shores, arrived in 
Umbria, where they settled and called themselves ‘Tyrrhenians. 
This tradition, for it is nothing more, has been implicitly fol- 
lowed by almost all the ancient writers; Cicero, Strabo, Vel- 
leius Paterculus, Seneca, Pliny and Plutarch, agree in assert- 
ing that the Etrusci originally came from Lydia. But all this 
weight of authority cannot divest it of the character of fable; 
and so far is it from being ‘ exceedingly plausible,’ as Mr 
Dunlop asserts (I. p. 6), that we think it may be shown to be 
directly the reverse. ‘The Lydians belonged to the great Thra- 
cian nation spread over Asia Minor, and of which the Phry- 
gians, Mysians, Carians and Lycians, formed collateral branches; 
and none of those resemblances in religion, language, manners 
and customs, sufficient to authorize even a presumption in fa- 
vour of the tradition related by Herodotus, has ever been dis- 
covered. On the contrary, antiquity supplies evidence, both 
positive and negative, for its refutation. Hellanicus of Lesbos, 
a Greek historian, nearly contemporary with Herodotus, main- 





deciphered. We could wish that a small portion of the industry 
and ingenuity which have lately been devoted to Egyptian hierogly- 
phics were diverted to this singular monument, and that Dr Young 
or M. Champollion could be persuaded to take the subject into con- 
sideration. 

* Clio, 94. 
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tains that the Etruscans were a tribe of Pelasgi, not from Ly- 
dia, but from Greece, who, being expelled from their country 
by the Hellenes, sailed to the embouchure of the Po, and, a- 
bandoning their ships, built the inland town of Cortona, and 
afterwards peopled the whole territory called Tyrrhenia. After 
referring to the tradition of Herodotus, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus * (to whom we are indebted for the statement of Hel- 
lanicus) proceeds to remark, that Xanthus, the principal histo- 
rian of Lydia, a man well versed in ancient history, parti- 
cularly that of his own country, makes no mention whatever, 
in any part of his writings, either of a Lydian prince called 
Tyrrhenus, or of an immigration of Mezeonians into Italy, or of 
Tyrrhenia being considered as a Lydian colony. If, therefore, 
to the negative evidence deduced from the silence of Xanthus 
we add the positive evidence contained in the statement of 
Hellanicus, it will be impossible to resist the conclusion, that 
the story of Herodotus is wholly fabulous, or not to receive, 
as § exceedingly plausible,’ the conjecture of Heyné, that the 
father of history was led into this error by the circumstance, 
that part of the Pelasgi were established at Lemnos, at Imbros, 
and on the coasts of ‘Thrace and Thessaly, and that the great 
—— of the ancients believed the Etruscans to have been 
originally Pelasgi.+ But while he exposes the fable re- 
corded by Herodotus, Dionysius does not implicitly adopt the 
opinion he quotes from Hellanicus. On the contrary he main- 
tains, that there was an aboriginal population in Etruria, to- 


* Antig. Rom. I. 18. 

+ ‘It is evident,’ says Mr Dunlop (I. 7), * that the Etruscans 
themselves believed that they sprung from the Lydians, and that 
they inculcated this belief on others ;’ and he grounds this assertion 
on a circumstance mentioned by Tacitus, in his Annals, lib. iv. 
c. 55. It would appear that eleven cities of Asia contended for 
the infamous honour of erecting an altar to Tiberius, and that 
this ridiculous and humiliating question was gravely argued in the 
presence of the tyrant, and before that degraded Senate whom he 
had publicly taunted for their abject servility. On this occasion, the 
Sardians, one of the contending parties, insisted on their affinity to 
the Etruscans ; in proof of which, they produced a decree of that 
people, repeating the fable told by Herodotus, and, of course, at- 
testing the original confraternity of the Sardians and the ancient 
inhabitants of Etruria. What degree of credit is due to a docu- 
ment founded upon tradition, flattering to popular vanity, produ- 
ced in such a cause, before such judges, and upon the authenti- 
city of which the historian is silent, we leave Mr Dunlop to de- 
mine. 
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tally distinct, both in language and manner of life, from every 
other nation or race, but admits, at the same time, that a 
tribe of Pelasgi, many ages anterior to the Trojan war, pass- 
ed over from Thessaly into Italy, assisted the native Etrus- 
cans in their wars with the Siculi, who were forced to seek 
refuge in Sicily; and, after various changes of fortune, ul- 
timately incorporated with the indigenous inhabitants, thus 
communicating whatever, in language or customs, the Etrus- 
cans are found to have possessed in common with other na- 
tions of Pelasgic descent. This theory has been adopted, 
with some modifications, by several distinguished modern 
writers. Dempster is of opinion, that there was an ab- 
original nucleus of inhabitants in Etruria, successively aug- 
mented by the Lydian immigration, and by Pelasgic colonies 
from Thessaly and Arcadia. Bochart nearly coincides with 
Dempster, but maintains, that there must have been direct in- 
tercourse between the Etruscans and Phoenicians, as many of 
the fables, customs, and monuments of the former, are unques- 
tionably of oriental origin. Winckelman and Count de Cay- 
lus contend strenuously for this ancient intercourse between 
Etruria and Egypt, to which the former ascribes the remark- 
able progress of the Etruscans in the sciences and liberal arts, 
which he thinks they had begun to cultivate even prior to its 
commencement; while the latter is of opinion, that they bor- 
rowed every thing from Egypt, and that the origin of science 
and art in Etruria dates from the time at which this commerce 
took its rise. Some writers, however, have advanced a step 
farther, and asserted, that the Etruscans were of Egyptian de- 
scent. This opinion has been maintained by the Senator 
Buonarotti, by Gorius, Mazzochi, Maffei, Guarnacci, and Lord 
Monboddo; and has been strenuously opposed by a number of 
the most learned Italian, French, and German antiquaries, par- 
ticularly Bardetti, Pelloutier, Fréret, Funccius, Adelung, and 
Heyné, who, differing from one another in some points, have 
generally contended for the northern and Celtic origin of the 
Etruscans. Lanzi, without pretending to investigate the origin 
of this celebrated people, who he nevertheless seems to think 
were Lydians, augmented from time to time by the accession of 
Pelasgic tribes, endeavours to prove, that whatever may have 
been their descent, the language, religion, learning and arts of 
the Etruscans, can only be referred to a Greek origin; that the 
period of their greatest perfection in the arts, and in the fabri- 
cation of those vases and urns which are now the objects of so 
much admiration, was posterior to the subjugation of Etruria 
by the Romans, when the intercourse with Greece had ren- 
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dered them familiar with the exquisite models of that country ; 
and that, admitting all languages to have come originally from 
the East, and many Greek words to have sprung from Hetrew 
roots, still there are in the Etruscan tongue such evident traces 
of the Hellenic, or ancient Greek, particularly in the names of 
gods and heroes, that it is impossible to deduce its origin from 
any other source: And, in support of this theory, he endea- 
vours to show, from the inscriptions on the Eugubian Tables, 
that the Etruscan was the Aolic Greek, having neither the 
monosyllables, characteristic of Northern dialects, nor the pre- 
fixes and affixes peculiar to Oriental tongues. ‘To reconcile 
these conflicting theories would be an impossible, to examine 
and appreciate their respective merits in detail, an endless un- 
dertaking. It seems, however, to be admitted on all sides, 
that, whencesoever the original stock of the Etruscan race may 
have been derived, the first elements of civilization were im- 

orted into Etruria by the great number of Pelasgi whom the 
Taretnns either found in the country of which they took pos- 
session, or afterwards admitted into, and incorporated with, the 
great body of their nation. 

In the career of prosperity and renown, this singular people 
appear to have advanced with prodigious strides. Established 
at first on both banks of the Po, even to its embouchure, and 
on the left bank of the Tesino, which they never passed, they 
soon enlarged the boundaries of their territory; and, though 
baffled in their attempts to get possession of that corner, as 
Livy calls it, occupied by the Venetians on the borders of the 
Adriatic, they pushed their conquests on the north as far as the 
Alps, and, on the south, to the mouth of the Tiber, forming an 
alliance with the Latins, upon whom they imposed many of 
their rites and usages. Ata later period, they drove the Osci 
from Campania, and founded the city of Capua; they sent out 
colonies to spots beyond their immediate sway ; and, in a short 
time, acquired a decided preponderance in Italy. But con- 
quest and political aggrandizement were by no means the sole 
objects of their ambition; their attention was also directed to 
the formation of useful institutions, and to the cultivation of 
science and the liberal arts. Salutary laws were enacted; com- 
merce was extended along the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
whatever was valuable in the institutions of the different na- 
tions with whom they trafficked, was imported, adopted, and 
improved ; their cities were embellished with numberless mo- 
numents of architecture, with sculptures and paintings; in a 
word, by their genius, activity and enterprise, the progress 
of civilization in Italy was so rapidjy accelerated, that the pro- 
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sperity and glory of Etruria were at their height, before Romu- 
lus and his banditti had laid the foundations of the future mis- 
tress of the world. 

The form of government introduced by this people, wherever 
they became masters, was a sort of federative republic, some- 
what analogous to that of the Swiss Cantons in modern times. 
From the period of their entrance into Italy, the Tyrrhenians 
were divided into twelve tribes, each of which had its heredi- 
tary chief, who bore the name of Lucumo. This division was 
carefully preserved in the new establishments which they suc- 
cessively formed. Each tribe had its particular city, to which 
was assigned a district occupied by the original inhabitants 
found in the country, and over which the city where the con- 

uerors had established themselves exercised the sovereignty. 
These twelve cities or tribes were again united in a ouaiielens: 
tion, which formed the body of the nation, in nearly the same 
manner as the United States of America are at present. This 
federative union was at first organized in the North of Italy ; 
but, after they had made themselves masters of the country 
situate between the Arno and the Tiber, or of Etruria Proper, 
they established a second confederation perfectly analogous to 
the first, being that to which all the writers on the subject of an- 
cient Etruria refer. This particular form of government ex- 
plains the feeble resistance which they opposed, first, to the 
Syracusans and Carthaginians, who assailed them by sea; se- 
condly, to the Umbri, who retook several of their ancient pos- 
sessions; thirdly, to the Gauls, who wrested from them the 
plains which lie between the Alps and the Appennines; fourth- 
ly, to the Samnites, who expelled them from the delightful 
country of Campania; and, lastly, to the Romans, who, at the 
Lake Vadimon, gave the coup de grace to their military and 
political power, annihilated their independence as a nation, im- 
posed on them the imperious and humiliating conditions of 
peace, dictated by the pride of conquest and a stern unre- 
lenting policy, and left them nothing but their far-famed skill 
in divination, their superiority in science and art, and magni 
nominis umbra. * 





* It has been remarked, that no people ever rose to preeminent 
greatness, with less pretensions to originality, than the Romans; 
that, either directly or mediately, they were indebted to the Greeks 
for every thing except their martial spirit and their rugged republi- 
can virtues ; and that, throughout the whole of their history, they 
continued to borrow and appropriate, rather than invent or discover. 
This bias they received from the moment they became a nation. 
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The ancient population of Italy being thus composed of II- 
lyrians, Iberians, Celts, Pelasgians, and Etruscans, it follows, 
that, originally, there must have been different languages, and 
even different dialects of the same language spoken in that coun- 
try. Accordingly, traces have been discovered of no less than 
six, the Zuganean, the Volscian, the Oscan, the Samnite, the 
Umbrian, and the Etruscan. ‘That no one of these, however, 
was the primitive or aboriginal language of Italy, is evident 
from the circumstance, that the tribes which introduced them 
were invaders, and, of course, imported the language in use 
among the race from which they sprung. But at a period 
when the country was unsettled, and liable to be disturbed 
by the arrival of fresh colonies, and by the wars and confu- 
sion which generally ensued, the dialects already in use would 
experience great fluctuations, principally from the intermix- 
ture and blending together of tribes of different descent; and 
the fortune of arms would, in general, determine that which 





Founded by banditti, collected from all parts of Italy,—a species of 
Pindarries, habituated to acts of violence, and totally unacquainted 
with social life, Rome, from the first, must have exhibited a strange 
jumble of the manners, customs, and languages of the different races 
assembled within her walls. There were many circumstances, how- 
ever, which induced them to give a preference to the laws, customs, 
and superstitions of the Etruscans. A great proportion of the an- 
cient Romans were probably from Etruria; a conjecture which re- 
ceives some countenance from the alleged alliance formed by their 
leader, Coelius, with the Founder of Rome. The immediate vicini- 
ty of a more civilized people,—the accession of the elder Tarquin, 
who, though of Greek descent, came to Rome from Etruria,—the 
settlement of Etruscan prisoners in the very heart of the city, four 
years after the expulsion of the kings,—and, lastly, the intercourse 
produced by a long period of warfare and political intrigue, are suf- 
ficient to account for the reception of the laws, customs, and super- 
stitions of Etruria. ‘ The Romans,’ as Mr Dunlop remarks, ‘ were 
* indebted to the Etruscans for the robes which invested their ma- 
‘ gistrates, the pomp that accompanied their triumphs, and even 
‘ the music that animated their legions. The purple vest, the scep- 
‘ tre, surmounted by the eagle, the curule chair, the fasces and 
‘ lictors, were the ensigns of supreme authority among the Etruscans ; 
‘ while the triumphs and ovations, the combats of gladiators and Cir- 
‘ censian games, were common to them and the Romans.” Nay, 
even the very mode of notation, which we denominate Roman, is un- 
doubtedly Etruscan, being frequently found upon the monuments of 
that people, and appears to be the remains of a system of hierogly- 
phical writing in use anterior to the discovery of the alphabet. 
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would ultimately predominate. It appears, however, from the 
view we have given of the manner in which Italy was first 
peopled, that, in regard to language, the original inhabitants of 
that country may be divided into two great classes; that of Cel- 
tic and that of Pelasgic descent; the former would import the 
Celtic, or that language, by whatever name it may be called, 
which was then, in some measure, common to all the tribes of 
the North; while the latter would bring with them the A£olic, 
or Greek in use in the earliest ages of which any records have 
reached us. From the intermixture of these two primary forms of 
speech must have arisen the different languages which prevailed 
in Italy, and, among the rest, the Etruscan and the Latin. But, 
as the great body of the Etruscans were of Pelasgic origin, and 
as their long supremacy, both in arts and arms, gave a commen- 
surate predominance to their language, which, in consequence, 
spread over a great part of Italy, and seemed at one pe- 
riod destined to become the general language of the country, 
it is reasonable to conclude, that the Latin, which was formed 
from the Etruscan and its affiliated dialects, should, when de- 
composed, evolve both Celtic and Kolic, though in unequal 
proportions. This analytical investigation has not been so 
zealously and systematically prosecuted as the importance of 
the subject would lead us to expect; but such results as have 
been obtained go to confirm the inference we have been led to 
draw from merely considering the elements of the aneient popu- 
lation of Italy. The researches of Hemsterhuys have clearly 
demonstrated, that, to use the expression of Horne Tooke, 
© the bulk and foundation of the Latin language is Greek ;’ 
but, in the course of his profound and learned investigations, 
he discovered that it cantained a portion which must be refer- 
red to a different original; and therefore it is plain, that ‘ to 
the Northern languages the etymolygist must go for that part of 
the Latin which the Greek will not furnish.’ But when we 
consider the ascendancy which the Pelasgic and Tyrrhenian 
colonies acquired and exercised over the tribes of Celtic de- 
scent established in Ltaly,—the comparative civilization of the 
former, and the total barbarism of the latter,—the long dura- 
tion of Etruscan power, and the extensive diffusion of their lan- 
guage, literature, laws, customs, and rites,—the unquestionable 
evidence of the Oriental origin of almost every thing connect- 
ed with that remarkable people, and the few traces that remain 
of Celtic intermixture,—the undoubted fact, that the language 
of Latium was originally formed from the dialects which pre- 
vailed in Italy at the time when the Romans began first to ap- 
pear on the theatre of the Peninsula as a separate stgte,—the 
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close affinity which that language bears to the Greek in its in- 
flections, analogies, and general structure, as well as the vast 
number of words which may still be traced to the same source, 
—when we take into consideration, and properly appreciate 
all and each of those circumstances, we shall find, that, compar- 
ed with the great body of the language, the portion which has 
been derived from the Celtic or Teutonic is exceedingly small; 
and that we shall be guilty of no very sensible error in assert- 
ing, that the Latin is essentially a mere variety of the most an- 
cient form of the Greek language, namely, that spoken by the 
colonies established in Asia Minor, and imported into Ita- 
ly by the successive tribes of Pelasgians, Lydians, and Tyrrhe- 
nians, who emigrated to that delightful country. How deep-~ 
ly and extensively this primitive form of the Greek language 
took root among the inhabitants of Italy, is indeed strikingly 
evinced by the resemblance which may still be discovered be- 
tween some existing fragments of the Oscan, Volscian and 
Etruscan, and the Greek and Latin tongues, even in the com- 
paratively perfect and finished state in which they have de- 
scended to our times, 

It has been observed by Lanzi, * that had it been revealed 
to any one that the empire of the world was promised to Italy, 
such a person, observing the rapidity with which the Etruscans 
extended their dominion from the one sea to the other, would 
have pronounced that the inhabitants of Etruria, much rather 
than those of Latium, were called to accomplish this high des- 
tiny. But this, though a natural, would, as the event showed, 
have proved a very erroneous conclusion. A number of 
petty states, enfeebled by long-continued prosperity, distracted 
by petty jealousies and local rivalships, and knit together only 
by the frail bond of a political confederacy, were no match for 
the compact and consolidated force of a martial people, stran- 
gers alike to luxury and refinement, and animated with an en- 
thusiastic rage for conquest and dominion, Accordingly, the 
power of the Etruscans fell much more rapidly than it rose; 
and the other independent states of Italy soon shared a similar 
fate. But as Rome extended her conquests, she diffused her 
language, and the dialects of the subjugated states either en- 
tirely disappeared, or merged in that of the conqueror. And 
so much was the Latin language regarded as the symbol of sub- 
jection, that, when the allies, in the year of Rome 663, deter- 
mined to make a great effort in favour of their independence, 





* Saggio di Lingua Etrusea, ¢ di altre antiche d'Italia, 1, 2 
Roma, 1789. 
YOL, XL, NO, 80, Ce 
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one of their first proceedings was an attempt to revive their 
primitive languages; for which purpose they caused coins to be 
struck, having the legends in those languages; but the Julian 
law, which, the year following, granted them the freedom of 
the city, and the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, not 
only put a stop to the war, but gave a mortal blow to these 
ancient idioms, by declaring it unlawful to employ them in an 
public act whatever. The Etruscan alone did not totally sink 
into disuse and oblivion after the promulgation of this law. It 
was the language in which the Augurs interpreted signs and 
.omens, and the Haruspices explained prognostics; and this 
class being the peculiar growth of Etruria, and the Romans al- 
ways affecting a most religious regard for the sacred rites of the 
Etruscans, they either suffered the language to be employed in 
matters of this sort, or probably the mysteries of Etruscan di- 
vination could not be so conveniently expressed in any other 
dialect. Hence we find, that it was not entirely obsolete in 
Rome, even under the first emperors, and it is not unlikely 
that it lingered much longer among the peasantry, in obscure 
and distant parts of the country. The other dialects, having 
no protection from religion, may be presumed to have disap- 
peared much earlier; yet the Oscan continued to be perfectly 
understood even as late as the time of Cicero * and Augustus, + 
and was employed in the most popular dramatic representa- 
tions ; which may be accounted for, from the striking resem- 
blance it bears to the more ancient form of the Latin language. 
But although there is evidence that the Etruscan existed and 
was understood at a period so comparatively recent as the age 
of Cicero and Augustus, it is remarkable enough, that not a 
vestige of the literature of ancient Etruria has been preserved, 
and that the only titles of Etruscan books, recorded by Roman 
writers, are the Libri Fatales, the Libri Haruspicini, the 
Sacra Acherontia, and the Libri Fulgurales et Rituales, all 
treatisés on augury or divination. This circumstance has led 
Mr Dunlop to conjecture, that the Etruscans had made much 
less progress in literature, than in the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences; a conjecture in which we can by no means 
acquiesce. Varro expressly mentions ¢ Etruscan tragedies com- 
posed by one Volumnius; and Censorinus, on the authority of 
the same learned Roman, informs us, that they had their chro- 
niclers and historians. Now, laying altogether out of view the 
apocryphal chronology of Lanzi, it is impossible to believe 





* Epist. ad Fam. vii. 1. + Strabo, v. 
{ De Ling. Lat. lib. iv. p. 17. Biponti. 1788. 
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that the dramatic compositions of the Etruscans consisted solely 
of * pantomimic entertainments of music and dancing, or im- 
* provisatorial recitations,’ in opposition to the authority of 
Varro, who would never have applied the word ¢tragedics, ex- 
cept to regularly-constructed dramas, nor described mere im- 
provisations as reduced to writing. It is no doubt impos- 
sible for us to ascertain to what degree of perfection the 
dramatic art was carried in Etruria; the probability is, that 
it was sufficiently rude and imperfect; but still there seems 
reason to believe, that there were two sorts of represen- 
tations; a drama with something like a regular plot, and 
those irregular exhibitions, common at the stated sacrifices and 
the celebration of marriages. ‘To an illiterate and semi-bar- 
barous people like the Romans, during the first five centuries 
of their history, and till the capture of ‘Tarentum had brought 
them into immediate contact with the arts, the literature, and 
the refinement of Greece, the latter class of representations 
were alone adapted and congenial; they could relish coarse 
jokes, boisterous mirth, and low buffoonery, though they had 
no taste for, and probably would not have endured the exhibi- 
tion of a regular drama. We have indeed the best authority 
for believing this to have been the fact. In the consulship of 
C. Sulpicius Peticus, and C. Licinius Stolo, a pestilence broke 
out at Rome, and inter alia celestis irae placamina, a sort of 
comedians called histrions (quia hister Tusco verbo ludio voca- 
batur), were sent for from Etruria to avert the wrath of the 
Gods by scenic exhibitions. Livy is most particular and dis- 
tinct in the account which he gives of these entertainments, 
which he says were, sine carmine ullo, sine imitandorum carmi- 
num actu, mere improvisations, in short, accompanied with 
music and dancing; but he adds, imitari deinde cos juventus, 
simul inconditis inter se gocularia fundentes versibus, coepere, and 
that, in a little time, the Romans had native performers, (ver- 
naculi artifices) qui non, sicut anté, Fescennino versu similem in- 
compositum temeré ac rudem alternis jaciebant ; sed impletas 
modis saturas, descripto yam ad tibicinem cantu, motuque congru- 
enti peragebant. And so much attached did the Romans become 
to this sort of entertainment, that even after the dramatic art 
had made some advances, juventus ipsa inter se more antiquo 
ridictla intexta versibus jactitare coepit ; these were afterwards 
called exodia, intermixed with the Afellane Fables, which were 
of Oscan origin, and held in so great estimation, that the per- 
formers neither received pay like the histrions, nor lost caste by 
appearing in these popular exhibitions. 

The Fescennine verses, alluded to in the foregoing pase 
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sage from Livy, and so called from Fescennia, the town of 
Etruria where they were first invented, seem to have been 
a kind of rude and barbarous impromptus, filled with seur- 
ril jests, low buffoonery and gross indecency, in which the 
vulgar of all countries delight, and were originally sung or re- 
cited by the Italian peasants at the annual feast of harvest 
home, when they gave themselves up to ali the excess and deli- 
ration of the most extravagant joy. Among the Romans, the 
term Fescennine was generally restricted to the loose and 
ribald sallies in which the youth indulged on the occasion of 
marriage festivities; but it appears also to have been applied to 
any extemporaneous effusion, particularly if it partook of the 
nature of a lampoon, or with a certain portion of praise come 
bined coarse jokes, or rude raillery, adapted to the taste and 
feelings of the vulgar. Thus, when Cincinnatus triumphed 
over the AXqui, the troops cum carmine triumphali et solennibus 
jocis, commessantium modo, currum secuti sunt ;* and Macro- 
bius + informs us that, ‘in the triumviral times,’ Augustus 
wrote * Fescennine verses’ against Pollio, who, however, was 
too wise to resent such a liberty. Upon all occasions, the 
common people took vast delight in pouring forth these car- 
mina incondita, which, in a state like Rome, where so mark- 
ed a line of demarcation was drawn between the aristo- 
cracy and the mob, naturally became the vehicles of popu- 
lar abuse and vituperation. To such a pitch of licentiousness 
was this practice carried, that a law of the Twelve Tables pro- 
vides, Sz quis occitavisset, SIVE CARMEN CONDIDISSET, QUOD 
INFAMIAM FACERET, flagitiumve alteri precaretur, capite poenas 
luito ; a most unpoetical punishment, it must be confessed, and 
afterwards commuted into flagellation with rods, as a more ex- 
pedient and appropriate visitation. But all this severity of the 
law could not put a stop to this odd species of libel, which con- 
tinyed to be practised even until the time of Augustus, by whom 
it was finally abolished. + 

Of these licentious compositions not a fragment has been 
preserved ; though we are indebted to the industry of Henrichs 
for a collection of the versus ludicri, or lampoons, composed by 
the wits of Rome against some of the first Caesars. In like 





* Dec. I. iv. 29. 

+ Temporibus triumviralibus Pollio, cim Fescenninos in eum 
Augustus scripsisset, ait: At ego taceo ; non est enim facile in eum 
scribere, gui potest proscribere. Saturnal. II. 862. Lipsiae, 1774. 


t Itis to these circumstances that Horace alludes, in the well 
known lines; Epist. ii. 1. 
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manner have perished (with the exception of a few words), the 
rude Saturnian verses, called axamenta or assamenia, which were 
prescribed by Numa, and chaunted by the Salian priests at the 
annual procession of the Ancilia, the Palladium of Rome; a 
loss, however, which is the less to be regretted, as, by the time 
of Varro * and Horace, they had become obsolete and unin- 
telligible. But there is still extant a fragment of Latin of high- 
er antiquity than even the Carmen Saliare of Numa. We allude 
to the hymn sung by the Sacerdotes Arvales, a college of priests 
instituted by Romulus. This remarkable monument of anti- 
quity, which had been inscribed on a stone in the time of 
the Emperor Heliogabalus, was discovered on opening the 
foundations of the Sacristy of St Peters, in the year 1778, and 
is as follows: * 
* Enos Lases juvate, 

Neve luerve Marmar sins incurrer ein pleores. 

Satur fufere Mars; limen sali sta Berber. 

Semunes alternei advocapit conctos. 

Enos Marmor juvato, 

Triumpe ! triumpe !’ 
These words we would interpret thus: * Nos, Lares, juvate, 
* neve luem (anciently luerem), Mamers, sinas incurrere in flores. 
‘ Satur fucris, Mars: pestem (Aveo) maris siste, Mars. Semones 
‘alterni advocate cunctos. Nos, Mamuri, guvato. Triumphe ! 
§ driumphe!’ + This hymn, the preface to which (Sacerdotes, ja- 





* De Ling. Lat. VI. 80. Biponti, 1788. 

+ Learned men have differed so much in the interpretation of this 
song, that the above attempt to reconcile their discrepancies must 
be received with due allowance. Herman, whom Mr Dunlop has 
implicitly followed, renders pleores plures, dimen postremum, Berber 
vervex, and advocapit jam duo capit. Now, pleores is unquestionably 
Jlores, limen interpreted by postremum, is unintelligible, and, ad- 
mitting that Berber might be vervex, jam duo capit is surely a violent 
substitution for advocapit. Semones (q. d. semihomines, seu semi- 
hemones) alterni jam duo capit cunctos, would puzzle any head less 
dense than a German’s. On the other hand, Lanzi and Schoell, 
who render Satur fufere ador fieri, are equally in error,—satur fueris, 
the interpretation of Herman, being evidently the right one. Mr 
Dunlop has done the Fratres Arvales the honour of converting their 
barbarous ditty into English rhyme, and has accordingly availed 
himself of the Jlidentia vatum (hance veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim); but he has erred egregiously in supposing that Marmor 
(Mamur?) in the penult line means Mars. Mamurius was the name 
of the artist who fabricated the Ancilia, or sacred shields, and stipu- 
lated, as his recompense, that his name should be pronounced in the 
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nuts clusis, acceptis libellis, tripodaverunt in verba haec: Enos, &c.) 
alludes to the dances that accompanied it, was probably some- 
what modernized by the artist who engraved it on the stone 
upon which it was found, as it is considerably less barbarous 
than some of the fragments of the laws of Numa and Servius 
Tullius, preserved by Festus, and wants several of the charac- 
teristics by which they are distinguished. As the oldest monu- 
ment extant of the Latin language, it is nevertheless curious 
and interesting, particularly from the number of words, in so 
brief a composition, which are obviously of Greek original. In 
the second line we have ein, which is clearly the Greek prepo- 
sition #; in the third dimen, from Atma, the same as Aes, pestis, — 
sali, sal, by metathesis, from #As,—sta, from ierju:,—and Berber, 
analogous to the Lacedsmonian Herher, derived from ‘Agns, 
Mars. The reader will also remark the use of the letter s where 
r was afterwards employed, as Lases for Lares; a peculiarity 
which obtains in almost all the monuments of a posterior date, 
down to the time of Appius Claudius Caecus; and he will no doubt 
be struck with the regularity of the verbs juvate and juvato, as 
contrasted with advocapit for advocate, or jam duo capit, as Her- 
man has rendered it. 

Next in order, after the hymn of the Fratres Arvales, come 
the Leges Regiae, or the fragments of the laws of Numa Pom- 
pilius and Servius Tullius, preserved by the ancient juriscon- 
sults and grammarians, and diligently collected and restored by 
Festus oak Justus Lipsius. A specimen or two, however, will 
be sufficient for our present purpose. One of the laws attribut- 
ed to Numa, is in the following words. ‘ Sei hemonem fulmin 
jobis ocisit nei supera cenua tolitod: hemo sei fulmined ocisus 
escit oloe jousta nula fieri aportetod;’ that is, Si hominem ful- 
men Jovis occisit (ucciderit ), ne supra genua tollito. Homo si 
Jfulmine occisus est, illi gusta nulla fieri opportet. Another runs 
thus, ‘ Sei cuips hemonem loebsom dolo sciens mortei duit 
* pariceidad estod. Sei im imprudens se dolo malod oceisit pro 





end of the Arval hymns. Of this the following lines from Ovid ares 
we presume, decisive : 
* Quis mihi nunc dicet quare coelestia Martis 
Arma ferant Salii, Mamuriumque canant.’ 

We would also suggest to Mr Dunlop the propriety of amending 
in his third edition, as he has omitted it in the second, the note to 
p- 44, where he says that Lanzi, Schoell, and Eustace, have given 
an interpretation of the above hymn somewhat different from Her- 
man’s. Eustace can be no authority in the matter at all, as he ex- 
pressly informs us (III. 396) that he has copied verbatim et literatim 
from the Italian antiquary. 
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‘ capited oceisei et nateis eiius endo concioned arietem subicitod;’ 
that is, Si guis hominem liberum dolo sciens morti dederit, par- 
ricida esto. Si eum imprudens sine dolo malo occiderit, pro capile 
occisi et natis ejus in concione arietem suljicito. A third is in 
these words: * Pelecs asam iunonis, ne tancitod. sei tancod 
* junonei crinibos demiseis acnom feminam ceditod;’ that is, 
Pellex aram Junonis ne tangito: si tangerit, Junoni crinibus de- 
missis agnum feeminam caedito. A law of Servius Tullius, the 
fifth king of Rome, has been thus given by Festus: ‘ Set parentem 
‘ puer verberit ast aloe plorasit puer diveis parentum sacer esto, 
* Sei nurus sacra diveis parentem esto;’ that is, Sz parentem puer 
verberet, at ille ploraverit, puer divis parentum sacer esto; si 
nurus, sacra divis parentum esto. 

From the date of the last of these Leges Regiac, till the pro- 
mulgation of the Decemviral Laws, in the beginning of the 
fourth century of Rome (a period of about a century), no spe- 
cimen of the Latin language is now extant; but of these cele- 
brafed Constitutions, considerable, though extremely mutilated 
fragments, have fortunately been preserved: and, which is re- 
markable enough, they bear stronger marks of antiquity than 
the above recited law of Servius Tullius, or even than those of 
Numa himself. From this fact, however, no conclusion can be 
drawn against the authenticity of the former: for, in the first 
place, the improvement of the Latin language did not keep 
pace with the progress of time, but experienced great fluctua- 
tions, the causes of which we cannot now unravel; and, se- 
condly, it is probable that the orthography both of the Leges 
Regiae, and of the laws of the Twelve Tables has been so much 
altered by the copyists, as materially to affect the internal evi- 
dence of comparative antiquity, which these monuments origin- 
ally contained. In the case of the Decemviral Laws, indeed, it 
is obvious, that, from the changes which had taken place in the 
orthography and idiom of the language, the Latin writers them- 
selves did not not very well understand them; and, accordingly, 
Cicero, and the early grammarians, who cite them, content 
themselves rather with giving the meaning in a general way, 
than with quoting the precise words of the enactments to which 
they have occasion to refer. In modern times, several attempts 
have been made to restore the ancient readings, with but little 
success. It follows, therefore, that the tabulae peccare vetantes 
(to use the words of Horace) cannot be implicitly received as 
specimens of the language at the period when they were pro- 
mulgated; though, to persons deeply versed in its analogies, 
they supply data for many curious investigations, particularly 
respecting the flexions of nouns and verbs, Like the laws of 
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our Saxon ancestors, they are extremely concise, being rather 
in the form of apophthegms than regular enactments, and by 
consequence totally free from that lumbering tautology and 
everlasting reduplication of epithets which seem characteristic 
of the statute law of nations farther advanced in refinement. 
We select the following specimens: ‘ Quei nox fortom faxsit, 
* sei im aliquips occisit joure caesos estod. Sei louci fortom fax- 
* sit, teloque se praehendier prohibesit, sei im aliquips occisit, 
‘jure caesos estod. Ast sei louci fortom faxsit, neque telo se 
* praehendier prohibesit, praetor im verberarier joubetod, eique 
* quoi fortom faxsit, addecito. Sei servos siet, virgeis caesos ex 
* saxo deicitor. Sei impobes siet, praetoris arbitratu verberatos 
* noxsiam sarcito.’ That is, Si noctu furtum frat, aliquis autem 
Jurem occiderit, gure cesus esto.. Si interdiu furtum aliquis fe- 
cerit, teloque se prehendi prohibuerit, furem autem aliquis occiderit, 
jure caesus esto. At si interdiu furtum aliquis fecerit, neque se 
telo prehendi prohibuerit, si liber sit, praetor eum verberari ju- 
beto, cique cui furtum factum fuerit, addicito ; si servus, virgis 
caesus, saxo ( Tarpeio) dejicitor: impubes praetoris arbitrio ver- 
beretur, noxaque ab eo facta sarciatur. * Privilegia nei irrocanto, 
neive de kapite ceivis, nisi massumo comitiatu, ferunto;’ which 
Cicero in the third book of his treatise De Legibus, has thus 
given: Privilegia ne irroganto : de capite civis, nisi per maximum 
comitiatum, ollosque, quos censores in partibus populi locassint, ne 
Jerunto. 

The remains of the ancient laws, and particularly the De- 
cemviral Constitutions, exhibit a number of archaisms, eminent- 
ly deserving of notice from the incidental light they reflect on 
some of the more recondite analogies of the language, and from 
their furnishing us with the means of comparing and estimating 
the nature and extent of the changes afterwards introduced. 
In some respects, indeed, the diction of these ancient laws pos- 
sesses a richness of intonation, not to be found in the Latin 
of a more modern and polished age. This arises from the 
frequent use of diphthongs, which were afterwards resolved, 
the subjunctive or prepositive letter being dropped at the 
pleasure of the writer. ‘Thus omneis ceiveis became, optionally, 
either omnes cives, or omnis civis. Horace, in his courtly epistle 
to Augustus, ridicules the people for their attachment to the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables, which, he says, they were ready to swear 
had been dictated by the Muses from the Alban Mount; but it 
is impossible to el the sonorous and majestic lines of Lucre- 
tius, the nearest approach which Latin has made to the lofty 
cadence and deep-toned rhythm of the Greek, without a feel- 
ing of regret that the Doric music of the ancient language 
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should have been sacrificed to the caprices of an age of fastidi- 
ous refinement. Let any man compare opeima, inveita, eito, 
deixi, with opima, invita, ito, dizi, and then pronounce against 
the diphthongs, if he can. It may also be doubted w hether the 
substitution, in such a variety of cases, of the « for the 0, was 
an improvement. 

But, after making due allowance for all these distinguish- 
ing peculiarities, of which Lucretius alone knew how to take 
advantage, it cannot be denied, that, at this period, the lan- 
guage was full of anomalics, extremely perplexing to us who 
have no other guide to its interpretation but analogy, and 
which it was reserved for the illustrious writers who suc- 
ceeded in a great measure to remove. The chief of these 
consisted in the irregularity and uncertainty of the tenses of 
the verb, which, in these older monuments, appear to follow 
no general law, though afterwards reduced, we know not how, 
to a system of so much perfection. So prevalent is this ano- 
maly, that the meaning must almost invariably be determined 
from the position of the tense, in relation to the other words of 
the clause or sentence, and not from its form. ‘The same ob- 
servation does not apply to the flexions cf nouns, which are ge- 
nerally more regular, though it seems impossible to account 
for the letter d being affixed, in a great variety of instances, to 
such cases as end with a vowel; thus paricidad, plebed, frauded ; 
more especially as the same thing frequently occurs in the im- 
peratives active of verbs—datod, removetod, sumitcd, estod, for 
example. Quips, for quis, is more easily explained, being a 
compound of guei and the original form of ipse, which is pro- 
bably a verbal derivative from ia dico. Jéndo, for in, seems 
to be & 7, and im is the regular accusative from is, as is evi- 
dent from the adverb interim. The forms of the substantive 
verb, which is composed of the debris of three different verbs, 
are also deserving of careful examination by the scientific phi- 
lologist ; but we must take leave of these minute criticisms, and 
content ourselves with more general and cursory views of the 
progress of the language to the perfection and symmetry which, 
in a later age, it was destined to attain. 

From the promulgation of the Decemviral Laws, which Cicero 
(De Orat. I. 44.) considered of more value than the libraries of 
all the philosophers, till the time of Scipio Barbatus, who was 
Consul in the 456th year of Rome—an interval of more than a 
century and a half—not a vestige of a written monument has 
been preserved; the next specimen of the language that we 
meet with being the epitaph on the tombstone of this distin- 
guished Roman, discovered so late as the year 1780. It is in- 
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scribed on a plain but handsome sarcophagus, formed of the 
stone which the Italians call peperino,—has no other ornaments 
but triglyphs,—and is the oldest sepulchral monument to which 
an approximative date can be assigned. ‘£ Cornelius Lucius 
‘ Scipio Barbatus, Gnaiuod patre prognatus, fortis vir sapiens- 
‘que, quojus forma virtutei parisuma fuit. Consol Censor 
* Aidilis quei fuit apud vos; Taurasia, Cisauna, Samnio cepit ; 
* subicit omne Loucana opsidesque abdoucit.? War having 
been declared on the Lucanians in the year of Rome 464, it 
follows, that the date of this inscription must be posterior to 
that event. 

About thirty years after the death of Scipio Barbatus, and 
during the first Punic war, a pillar, afterwards so celebrated by 
the name of the Columna Rostrata, was erected to the Consul 
C. Duillius Nepos, in commemoration of the great naval vic- 
tory gained by him over the Carthagenians, and with an in- 
scription engraved on the pedestal, setting forth the services of 
that successful commander. A short time before the breaking 
out of the third Punic war, the shaft of the column was entire- 
ly demolished by lightning (¢ota ad imum fulmine discussa est) ; 
but the pedestal happily remained uninjured. In this dilapi- 
dated state it continued till about the reign of Claudius, when 
the inscription, which had been much effaced, was repaired, or 
rather engraved anew, and the orthography probably retouch- 
ed. We meet with no further notice of the Columna Rostrata 
till the year 1565, when the part of the pedestal containing the 
inscription was disinterred from among the ruins in the vicinity 
of the Capitol ; but it had sustained so much injury, that many 
of the words were totally obliterated, and others so much ef 
faced as to be nearly, if not altogether, illegible. These, by 
combining the conjectures of Lipsius, Giacconius, Gauges de 
Goze, and Funccius, Schoell has, we think, succeeded in re- 
storing;+ but as our present object is to exhibit the state of 





+ Mr Dunlop has given an edition of this inscription ‘ restored,’ 
as he assures us, ‘ by the conjectures of the learned.” We have not 
at hand the work of P. Ciacconius In Col. Rost. C. Duillit Inscript. 
Comment., and, therefore, cannot say whether it is borrowed in whole 
or in part from the work of that learned antiquary ; but certain we 
are, that it is any thing but the inscription ‘ restored.’ The first 
sentence, as given by Mr Dunlop, is this: ‘ C. D. exemet leciones 
‘ maximosque magistratus novem custris exfociont,’ &c. which he 
renders, Caius Duillius exemit : legiones maxrimusque magistratus no- 
vem castris effugiunt. Now, ‘ Caius Duillius exemit’ conveys nq 
meaning whatever, and, besides, is not Latin construction. The res- 
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the Latin language at the different epochs of which authentic 
memorials have been preserved, we shall content ourselves with 
transcribing, as specimens, a few of the words which have been 
completely deciphered, referring the curious in such matters to 
the Histoire Abregée de la Littérature Romaine, Lome 1. pp. 
48, 49. And here we remark, that, in this interesting monu- 
ment (we mean in the parts of it which are confessedly antique), 
we discover nearly all the peculiarities which we had occasion 
to notice when speaking of the laws of the Twelve Tables. 
Thus, we have exemet, cepet, ornavet, for exemit, cepit, ornavit 
pucnandod, marid, ditatored for pugnando, mari, dictatore ; 
Cartacinienseis, lecioneis for Carthagenienses, legiones; exfo- 
ciont for effugiunt ; navebos for navibus ; olorum for illorum ; 
Poenicas tor Punicas; sumas, numei, clase for summas, nummi, 
classe ; capitom, captom, poplom, for capitum, captum, populum, 
&c. Hence it appears, that the short e still continued in use 
for the short 7, the short o for the short u, the dipthong ei for 
the long 7, and the dipthong oe for the long uw; that in abla- 
tives of the first, second, and third declensions, the terminal d 
was retained ; that double letters and aspirates had not yet been 
introduced ; but that, by the comparative regularity observed 
in the flexions of nouns and verbs, a considerable improvement 
had taken place in the general structure of the language. 

It is remarkable enough, however, and illustrates an observa- 
tion we have already made respecting the uncertainty and fluc- 
tuation of a language without a literature, that the inscription 
on the tomb of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio Barba- 
tus above mentioned, contains a greater number of archaisms 
than are to be found in the epitaph on the father, to which it is 
posterior in date by nearly forty years, having been engraved a 
few years subsequent to the erection of the Duillian Column. 
This monument, which was discovered on a slab lying amidst 
some rubbish, near the Porta Capena, and which, for the rea 
son now stated, is particularly interesting to the philologist, we 
give as follows, upon the authority of Piranesi. ‘ Honcoino 
¢ ploirume cosentiont R....duorono optumo fuise viro Lu- 
* ciom Scipione. Filios Barbati consol censor aidilis hee fuet 
‘a.... Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe: dedet tempestate- 
¢ bus aide mereto.’ That is, HZunc unum plw imi consentiunt Lo- 





toration proposed by Scheell (I. 48.), when converted into modern 
Latin, would run thus: Caius Duillius M. F. M. N. consul adversum 
Carthagenienses, in Sicilia rem gerens, cognatos populi Romani artis- 
suma obsidione exemit ; legiones Carthageniensium omnes maximusque 
magistratus, elephantis relictis, novem castris effugiunt. 
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mae bonorum oplimum fuisse virum, Lucium Scipionem. Filius 
Barbati, consul, censor, adilis hic fuit apud vos. Hic cepit Cor- 
sicam Aleriamque urbem ; dedit Tempestatibus adem merit. L. 
Cornelius Scipio was consul in 495, and censor the year follow- 
ing. 

‘On comparing,’ says Mr Dunlop, *£ the fragments of the 
Leges Regie with the Duillian and Scipian inscriptions, it 
does not appear that the Roman language, however greatly it 
may have been varied, had either improved, or approached 
‘ much nearer to modern Latin in the fifih century than in the 
* time of the kings.’ Now, while we admit, what indeed is 
perfectly undeniable, and might even have been concluded a 
priori, that, during the lapse of this long period, the Latin 
* varied’ and fluctuated, still we think, that no man critically 
acquainted with the language will maintain that it received no 
improvement. Perhaps of all the nations which ever existed, 
the Romans entertained the most idolatrous veneration for their 
ancestors; and hence it is fair to presume, that before the pro- 
duction of any standard works of taste, by which alone a lan- 
guage is rescued from the caprices to which a mere spoken dia- 
lect is incessantly liable, they would be constantly disposed to 
recur, in their public monuments, to the models which antiquity 
had furnished. This would account for the frequent revival of 
ancient forms, and, no doubt, operate to a considerable extent 
in retarding the progress of improvement. But nothing human, 
and, least of all, language, is perfectly stationary; and as it has 
never been pretended that, during the period in question, the 
Latin retrograded, the legitimate inference, even trom the ge- 
neral view of the case, is, that it must have advanced. Let the 
classical reader compare the epitaph on Scipio Barbatus, the 
most ancient inscription extant in the Latin language, with any 
given portion of the Leges Regia, and he will be satisfied of the 
truth of what we have stated, because he will perceive, that 
some of the more refined and delicate forms of construction 
(patre prognatus—forma virtuti parissuma fuit) had been al- 
ready introduced. Such monuments as this, however, proba- 
bly from the cause above assigned, furnish us with very insuffi- 
cient data for determining the amount of the improvement 
which had been effected at the times to which we refer. A re- 
markable instance of this occurs in the Senatusconsultum de 
Bacchanalibus. ‘This celebrated decree (the substance of which 
has been given by Livy, * with a detailed account of the cir- 
cumstances that rendered it necessary), engraved on a tablet of 
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brass, was accidentally disinterred at Terra di Feriolo, a village 
of Calabria, in the year 1692, and is now in the Imperial Mu- 
seum at Vienna. Its date is the year of Rome 564, or about 
sixty years posterior to that of the inscription on the tomb of L. 
Cornelius Scipio. By this time Ennius had resided several 
years at Rome; the greater part of the comedies of Plautus 
had been represented on the Roman stage; and Terence was 
born. Yet the text of this enactment is as thickly studded with 
archaisms as the epitaph on the tomb of the son of Barbatus. 
But whatever doubts may be entertained respecting improve- 
ment in the structure of the language, it is evident that its 
euphony had been ameliorated by the additions gradually made 
to the ancient Pelasgic or Hellenic alphabet; + while the faci- 
lity of writing was increased by the early abandonment of the 
method called SovergePndev, | and the adoption of that which, 
being the most natural, still prevails among all civilized na- 
tions. 

We have now arrived at the period when the Latin language 
passed, as it were per saltum, from the rude and fluctuating 
state of a mere spoken dialect, in which it had so long conti- 
nued, and assumed the character and consistency of a written 
language,—and when, purified from the barbarisms by which 
it had hitherto been disfigured, and refined by its application 
to the works of genius supplied by a foreign, but kindred litera- 
ture, it acquired that severe majesty, and that lofty rhythm, 
which harmonize so perfectly with the Roman character. To 
what cause are we to ascribe an improvement so sudden, a re- 
volution so extraordinary ? The answer, we think, is evident,— 
to the conquest of Magna Greecia, and the intercourse opened up 
to the Romans with the Greek colonies of Sicily. In the com- 
mencement of this article we have shown, that, from the earliest 
times, the different Hellenic tribes discharged their redundant 
population on Italy. Ata later period, this determination led 
to the establishment of regular settlements in the southern parts 
of the Peninsula, particularly on the coast which sweeps around 
the Gulf of Tarentum. Most of these colonies date from the 
century in which Rome was founded, and one (Cumee), was 
still more ancient. Importing along with them the man 
ners and institutions of the parent country, and retaining, in 





+ That the Romans received their alphabet from the Pelasgi or 
Hellenes, see Dionysius Halicar. Antig. Rom. I. 36.; Tacitus, Annal. 
IX. 14.; and Pliny, Hist. Nat. VII. 56. 

{ From this method the grammarians derive the word versus, and 
several others applied to writing, such as arare, exarare, sulcure, &c, 
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the fine congenial climate of Southern Italy, all the vigour and 
elasticity of the Greek character, they soon made rapid ad- 
vances in wealth and power, and attained great eminence in 
science, literature, and philosophy. Crotona was immorta- 
lized by the presence and instructions. of Pythagoras, to 
whom, it is believed, the true or Copernican system of the 
world was known. Herodotus, the father of history, and Ly- 
sizs, whose orations are models of Attic simplicity and elegance, 
were, in early youth, among the original founders of the colony 
of Thurium, which rose on the ruins of the voluptuous Sybaris. 
The Eleatic school of philosophy, the parent of so much ge- 
nius and virtue, was founded in Magna Grecia. Archytas of 
Tarentum, the friend and disciple of Plato, * was distinguished 
for his attainments in the sciences which treat of number and 
quantity, as well as for his mechanical inventions. History and 
poetry were cultivated with an ardour and success worthy of 
the Grecian name. Lycus of Rhegium was the civil, and 
Glaucus of the same city the literary, historian of Magna Gree- 
cia. Orpheus of Crotona wrote a poem on the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition; Ibicus of Rhegium was celebrated for his lyric pro- 
ductions; and the titles of two hundred and fifty-five comedies 
written by Alexis of Thurium, and said to have been compos- 
ed in the happiest vein of the middle comedy of the Greeks, 
have been collected by the industry of Meursius. Locri pro- 
duced a celebrated legislator, Zaleucas, whose laws continued 

. in force for two centuries.. But their progress in luxury was at 
Jeast equal to their advances in literature and refinement. 
Luxury, which, in great states is merely symptomatic of the 
general diffusion of wealth, and at once the effect and the cause 
of public prosperity, is, in small states, an undoubted index of 
approaching decay and ruin. Hine patriae proditiones, hinc 
rerum publicarum eversiones, hinc cum hostibus clandestina collo- 
quia nasci ; nullum denique scelus, nullum malum facinus esse, 
ad quod suscipiendum non libido voluptatis impelleret. Involv- 
ed in a contest with the Romans, in which they were aided by 
the genius and military talents of Pyrrhus, they found means 
to protract the struggle, till at length in the year of Rome 482, 
the capture of Tarentum decided the fate of Magna Grecia, 
of which the Romans now became masters. Many of the vic- 
tors remained in the conquered province, while, on the other 
hand, such of its inhabitants as were most remarkable for their 

genius or literary acquirements repaired to Rome, where they 

fixed their residence. 


* Cicero De Repub. Lib. I. €. 10. 
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Seven years after this event the first Punic war broke out, 
and Sicily, as is well known, became the scene of the great struggle 
between Rome and Carthage. None of the Greek colonies had 
risen to a greater pitch of splendour than Syracuse, a city found- 
ed by the Dorians of Corinth in the 19th year of Rome. This 
capital had reached the zenith both of political and literary re- 
nown, more than a century before the first Carthagenian war, 
on the termination of which, in 572, part of Sicily was ceded 
to the Romans. But the troubles which broke out on the death 
of Hiero II., the zealous and steadfast ally of the Romans, in- 
volved the Syracusans in a war with that people which cost 
them their liberty, in the year of Rome 541. The name of 
Archimedes alone—a name which, in the history of science, is 
entitled to take its place beside that of Newton himself—would 
have immortalized Syracuse, while the existence of such aman 
proves the estimation in which science was held, and the zeal 
with which it was cultivated. Lucretius * has pronounced the 
panegyric of Empedocles of Agrigentum. Epicharmus, the 
founder of the regular drama in Sicily, supplied Plautus with 
models which he reckoned worthy of imitation;+ while the 
pastoral poetry of Theocritus remains to attest the progress 
which had been made in that species of writing. So great, in- 
deed, was the estimation in which learning was held, that 
even the tyrant Dionysius was a patron, and a competitor in 
the paths, of literature. 

Thus it appears that war, which had so long retarded the 
progress of literature among the Romans, became at length 
the cause of its culture. The conquest of Magna Grecia, 
and the intercourse opened up with Sicily, brought them 
into contact with the science, the philosophy, and the li- 
terature of Greece, at a period when these had attained the 
highest pitch of perfection, and made them acquainted with 
the arts which embellish life, and the institutions which give 
grace and splendour to power. Rude and illiterate as the 
Romans of that age undoubtedly were, five centuries of sc- 
cial existence must have in some measure reclaimed them from 
their aboriginal barbarism, and prepared their minds to receive 
the seeds of learning. Civilization, when unobstructed by 
strong physical or moral causes, is instinct with a principle of 
expansion and self-propagation. The policy of Rome was e- 
minently favourable to the full development of this tendency ; 
and hence the refined, voluptuous, and unwarlike Greeks, na- 
turally became the masters and instructors of their stern, un- 





- De Ter. Nat. a 717. 7 Hor. Epist. II, §. 57. 
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polished, and martial conquerors. Hence, the fine creations of 
Grecian fancy soon became ‘ familiar as household words’ to 
those who had previously known no purer or better models than 
the hymn of the Fratres Arvales, the Carmen Saliare of Numa, 
the Fescennine verses, the Atellane Fables, the Leges Regia, or 
the Decémviral Constitutions. A rapid and almost unparalleled 
improvement was the consequence. 

This was strikingly manifested in the almost immediate change 
which took place in the language. The barbarisms which five 
centuries had in some measure consecrated, suddenly disap- 
peared ; greater order and system were introduced into its struc- 
ture and analogies; and much of its peculiar majesty and power 
was displayed. Many archaisms were, no doubt, still retained, 
and he whose taste has been formed upon the models of the 
Augustan age, will frequently be shocked by encountering 
those sesqguipedalia verba, which Horace justly condemns, be- 
cause inconsistent with the genius of the language, unsuscep- 
tible of those combinations which impart so much force and 
expressiveness of the Greek; but after every possible deduction 
has been made, the sudden transition from an uncouth and 
dissonant dialect, to a comparatively polished and harmonious 
language, will still present itse!f as one of the most interesting 
phenomena to which the philologist can direct his attention. 
Let the following passage, the longest we possess in connection, 
and forming part of a hymn to Diana, recited by the Chorus in 
the Tragedy of Jno, one of the plays of Livius Andronicus, be 
compared with the latest of the inscriptional fragments we have 
submitted to the reader; and let it also be remembered, that 
between the conquest of Magna Graecia, of which Livius was a 
native, and the representation of the drama of which it formed 
a portion, less than forty years intervened. 

‘ Et jam purpureo suras include cothurno, 

Baltheus et revocet volucres in pectore sinus ; 

Pressaque jam gravida crepitent tibi terga pharetra: 

Dirige odorisequos ad caeca cubilia canes.’ 
Absolutely considered, the merit of these lines is not great; 
compared with the carmina incondita of the previous age, it is 
perfectly prodigious, and indicative of a rapidity of improvement 
without parallel in the history of language. 

Neevius, a native of Campania, succeeded Livius, whom he 
closely imitated in his tragedies; but he was less celebrated for 
his tragic than his comic productions, which must have possess. 
ed considerable originality, as they appear to have lashed, with 
unsparing severity, the vices and follies of the great men of 
Rome. Judging from the scanty fragments of his plays which 
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have reached our time, it does not appear that he in any de- 
gree surpassed his predecessor in poetical talent, or in the art 
of versification. It was reserved for Ennius, whom the Latin 
writers have, therefore, by common consent, pronounced the 
Father of Roman Song, to exhibit a higher measure of the fors 
mer, and a vast improvement in the latter. This illustrious 
person was a native of Magna Grecia, being born at Rudiae 
near Tarentum, in the year of Rome 515; that is, a year after 
the representation of the first piece of Livius Andronicus, 
Like AXschylus, the great father of the Grecian stage, he was a 
soldier before he became an author. We are informed by Si- 
lius Italicus, that he served as a centurion in the Calabrian levies, 
which, in the year 538, accompanied Titus Manlius to the war 
waged in Sardinia, against the abettors of the Carthaginian 
cause. Here he became acquainted with Cato the Censor, 
whom he is said to have instructed in Greek, and by whom he 
was brought to Rome, in the year 550, where he found em- 
ployment, and the means of subsistence, in teaching the young 
patricians the glorious language of his native country, and con- 
tributed greatly to diffuse among the upper classes a taste for 
its literature. In the exercise of this humble but honourable 
vocation, he acquired the friendship of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of Rome, particularly of Scipio Africanus, 
whom he accompanied in his campaigns, and of Quintus Ful- 
vius Nobilior, through whom he received the freedom of the 
city. He died at Rome at the age of seventy, of a disease 
brought on by excessive drinking, to which he was greatly ad- 
dicted, * and was buried in the tomb of the Scipios. The 
ancients boast of his acquirements in different branches of 
science, and assert that he was acquainted with three lan- 
guages, the Greek, the Latin, and the Oscan. The predo- 
minating characteristics of his character are said to have been 
vanity, and a propensity to indulge a dry, caustic sort 
of humour; but, judging from the fragments of his works, 
we should rather be disposed to conclude that he was a man 
formed for friendship, and that the republican severity of the 
age in which he lived may have been mistaken by his more re- 
fined and voluptuous successors as symptomatic of an asperity 
of temper, of which the remains of his writings furnish no 
proofs. Hence Quintilian+ says, Lnnium sicut sacros vetustate 
lucos adoremus, in quibus grandia et antiqua robora jam non tan- 
tam habent speciem, quantam religionem. As a tragic poet, he 


* Hor. Epist. 1. 19, 7. 
+ Instit. Orat. x. 2. § 6. 
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has indeed small pretensions to originality, the subjects of 
his plays being either translated or closely imitated from the 
Greek, though, at this distance of time, it is no easy mat- 
ter to determine some of the sources from which he borrow- 
ed. It ought to be remembered, however, that at the period 
when Ennius flourished, the productions of Greek genius werg 
as fresh and new to the Romans, as the most perfectly original 
compositions ; and, as Mr Dunlop has well remarked, ‘ Nothing 
* is ever invented: where borrowing will as well serve the pur- 
* pose.’ But the fame of Ennius, and his prodigious populari- 
ty with the Romans, rested chiefly upon his Annals, which were 
a metrical history of Rome, founded ar upon the ancient 
traditions, and old heroic ballads, or chronicles, composed in the 
Saturnian measure, and therefore admirably adapted to the 
taste and feelings of a people ever ready to receive with implicit 
faith whatever was calculated to magnify or embellish the ex- 
ploits of their ancestors. These Annals, replete as they neces- 
sarily are, with decorative fiction, were frequently read to the 
people by avydrras, * and invariably listened to with delight and 
admiration. Now, without entering into any minute criticism, 
it must be evident to all who are conversant with the history of 
Roman literature, that, in the hands of Ennius, the language 
began to assume its distinctive and peculiar character; that he 
was the first who developed the power and harmony of the, no- 
ble hexameter or heroic line, so happily adapted to the genius 
of the language; and that though, in general, little more than 
a mere translator or imitator, he had the art and skill to infuse 
into his translations and imitations much of the native force 
and spirit of the great originals from which he borrowed. 

But to the readers of Virgil, Horace and Cicero, it would 
be superfluous to descant on the merits of Ennius, or on the 
estimation in which he was held by the great body of the 
people, whom Seneca has in consequence called, in derision, 
populus Ennianus. Virgil has freely borrowed, or closely imi- 
tated, some of the most striking passages in his works, as Mac- 
robius has shown, in a very full and satisfactory comparison of 
the original with the copies. In his Art of Poctry, Horace 
admits that the language was enriched, in point of expression, 
by the writings of Ennius and Cato, (Lingua Catonis et Enni 
sermonem patrium ditavit); and in his Ode to Martius Censo- 
rinus + he declares, 
me ec es - « non celeres fugae, 
Rejectaeque retrorsum Annibalis minae, 


* Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. xviii. 5, 
+ Carm. iv. 8. 
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Non incendia Carthaginis impia, 

Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 

Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 

Laudes, quam Calabre Pierides. , 
The whole philosophical works of Cicero attest the admira- 
tion of that illustrious statesman and orator for the venerable 
parent of Roman song. And while a remnant of literaiure and 
patriotism lingered among the people, his memory was cherish- 
ed with an affectionate and almost religious enthusiasm. Nor 
was this enviable and enduring fame undeserved. He it was 
who opened up to the inhabitants of his adopted country the 
great fountains of Grecian literature, and who ‘ married to im- 
mortal verse’ the traditional legends and romantic fables of their 
* elder time, ’—who accustomed their ears to the rich and lofty 
melody of heroic numbers,—and who informed the public mind 
with a relish and taste for works of genius. He it was who 
enriched the scanty vocabulary of the Latin language, by co- 
pious draughts from that incomparable form of speech to which 
it bore an original affinity, and with which it so readily coa- 
lesced,——and who thus enlarged its compass of expression, while 
he improved its versification, and developed much of its pecu- 
liar capabilities. With a people so intensely national as the 
Romans, claims like these were necessarily all-powerful. ‘The 
student, therefore, who aspires to an intimate and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature of republican Rome, 
should go at once to the fountain-head, and begin by a close and 
severe examination of all that now remains of Father Ennius. 

Having thus endeavoured, by the help of such monuments as 
have escaped the ravages of time and accident, to determine the 
circumstances in which the language of Rome was first framed, 
and, as far as possible, to exhibit a tolerably connected view of its 
progress from its rudest elements till it attained the high degree 
of perfection in which it appears in the dramas of Plautus, the 
greater part of which happily remain, we deem it unnecessary to 
prosecute farther a survey which has already extended to per- 
haps too great a length. We have seen, that, for the first five 
centuries of Rome, the Romans were a nation of semi-barba- 
rous warriors, struggling, during one portion of that period, for 
existence, during another for conquest; that, in consequence, 
there is no evidence of their having hed any thing at all deserving 
the namne of a native or original literature ; but that no sooner had 
Magna Grecia become a province of the Republic, than the 
learned men of that country flocked to Rome, where they ini- 
tiated their conquerors in the knowledge of the glorious litera- 
ture of Greece, and, though foreigners in one sense of the 
4 Ddez 
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word, improved and enriched the language they had to learn 
and employ as the instrument of communication. From the 
foundation of Rome, therefore, to the conquest of Magna Gree- 
cia, or rather to the termination of the first Punic war, may be 
considered as the first grand epoch of the language. The se- 
cond, which is equally well defined, though of much shorter du- 
ration, embracing a period of only 164 years, extends from the 
conclusion of the former till the death of Sylla (about 78 years 
before the vulgar era), whence we may date the commence- 
ment of the Augustan age. A direct examination of the pro- 
gress of the language during this second epoch would furnish 
matter for a volume of verbal criticism, and cannot, therefore, 
be attempted at present, even in the most general and cursory 
way. We had indeed collected materials for exhibiting a sketch 
of the peculiarities which still obtained; but this must like- 
wise be deferred,—and we shall now proceed to settle our ac- 
counts with the authors, the titles of whose works we have 
placed at the head of this article. 

The History of Roman Literature, considered in its most 
extensive signification, as commencing from the foundation of 
the city, and terminating with the Empire of the West, com- 
prehends a space of about twelve centuries, which may be di- 
vided into five grand periods or epochs. The first embraces 
the five centuries which elapsed from the building of Rome 
till the end of the first Punic war; during which, as we have 
already seen, no traces of literature, except such as are pecu- 
liar to all nations in the first stages of their career, are to be 
discovered. The second extends from the middle of the third 
century before Christ till the death of Sylla, and constitutes the 
epoch of the infancy and youth of Roman literature; during 
which the imperishable creations of Grecian genius, transfused 
into the hitherto rude and uncouth dialect of Rome, operated 
a powerful change on the language and literary character of 
the people, and produced the first attempts in the departments 
of poetry and the belles lettres. The third period, which ex- 
tends till about fourteen years posterior to the vulgar era, and 
is therefore somewhat less than a century, is the Augustan or 
golden age of Latin literature, and one of the most memorable 
epochs in the literary history of the world. The time which 
elapsed between the death of Augustus and the age of the An- 
tonines, forms the fourth period, or the silver age, of this lite- 
rature, remarkable not so much for the decline of genius as of 
taste; the corruption of which dates from the establishment of 
the baneful and cold-blooded despotism of Tiberius. The age 
of iron extends from the era of the Antonines till the over- 
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throw of the Western Empire, and constitutes the fifth and 
last grand epoch of the literature of Rome. This division of 
the subject, the best because the simplest and most natural, 
euch of the above periods being clearly and distinctly defined, 
Scheell has followed in his Histoire Abrégée de la Littérature 
Romaine. But it is evidently impossible, in the compass of four 
octavo volumes, to do any thing like justice to the develop- 
ment of a subject of such prodigious extent and complication. 
The author, it is true, professes to give merely an abridged his- 
tory of Roman literature; and, in forming a general estimate 
of the amount of information derivable from his work, it is 
proper and just to keep this in mind: the necessity of compres- 
sion, however, and the consequent difficulty of uniformly se- 
lecting and bringing forward what is of primary importance in 
reference to the main object of such a work, has unavoidably 
led to the omission of matter of the greatest importance towards 
forming an accurate conception of the state of literature during 
the different epochs already indicated. To the same cause, 
no doubt, conjoined with a desire on the part of the author, 
to bring into the fullest light those departments which are least 
known and studied, must be ascribed the extreme rapidity with 
which he has hurried over the earlier and more important pe- 
riods, and the incommensurate space he has devoted to works, 
which are of more value to the literary historian than to the 
classical student, and less interesting for what they contain than 
as serving as so many beacons by which the gradual ebb of 
taste and genius may be estimated. So much is this the cha- 
racter of the present work, that, like the Hizstotre de la Litté- 
rature Grecque, it is rather, as Mr Dunlop has observed, a his- 
tory of the decline and fall, than of the rise, progress, and per- 
fection of the literature of Rome. ‘This want of detail is the 
more to be regretted, as, notwithstanding the author’s great 
obligations to the Encyclopedie der Classichen Alterthumskunde 
of Schaaf, he appears to bring to his task many of the qualifi- 
cations necessary to its successful execution,—the persevering 
and unconquerable industry of his countrymen,—an intimate 
acquaintance with the principal works which treat of the sub- 
ject,—an obvious familiarity with the authors of whose works 
it is his business to exhibit an outline,—and, which is of indis- 
pensable importance, a critical acquaintance with the Roman 
language. With all its defects and imperfections, however, the 
Histoire Abrégée de la Littérature Romaine will be found a con- 
venient manual of information (not the less useful because it is 
reldom profound) to those to whom the larger and more expen- 
sive works on the subject are inaccessible; while the prelimina- 
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ry dissertations on the origin of the ancient population of Ita- 
ly and of the Latin language, together with a great portion of 
the notes interspersed throughout the work, are replete with va- 
rious and accurate learning, and worthy the attentive perusal of 
even the most advanced scholars. 

* The History of Roman literature,’ by Mr Dunlop, who is 
already so favourably known to the public by his * History of 
Fiction,’ reviewed in a former Number of this Journal, though 
betraying some marks of haste, and more remarkable for good 
taste and sound judgment, than any great originality of thought, 
is certainly a very creditable performance. In a somewhat ambi- 
tious preface, we are informed, that ‘ the composition of the pre- 
* sent volumes was suggested by the perusal of an elegant, though 
* somewhat superficial production, on the civil and constitu- 
‘ tional history of Rome, from its foundation to the age of 
* Augustus,’ by the worthy member for Corfe Castle (one of 
the weakest books we ever had occasion to meet with); and 
that it occurred to the author, that ‘ a history of Roman litera- 
* ture during the same period might prove not uninteresting.’ 
On this suggestion, he set to work, and, conceiving the literary 
history of Rome as resolvable into ‘three great ages,—that 
* which preceded the era of Augustus,—that which is charac- 
* terized by his name,—and that which extends from the death 
‘ of that emperor till the transference of the seat of empire 
* from the Tiber to the Bosphorus,’—he has, in the volumes now 
before us, attempted to exhibit an historical view of the litera- 
ture of Rome during the first of these three successive periods, 
In prosecution of this design, the successful execution of which 
required a combination of talents and acquirements of the high~ 
est order, he has deviated from the plan followed by all his 
predecessors, who invariably arrange the Roman writers in 
classes, according to the nature of the subjects of which they 
treat, and has generally taken them up in regular chronologt- 
cal order; a method which, whatever be its advantages in some 
respects, particularly in preventing repetition, and in avoiding 
apparent anachronisms, is almost exclusive of any thing partak~- 
ing of large and comprehensive views, 

Ts one principal point, M. Scheell and Mr Dunlop are the 
very antipodes of each other. Scheell passes over well-known 
writers with a succinct notice; Mr Dunlop dwells upon them 
at great length, and fills nearly a half of his book with analy- 
ses of their works, in the manner of the analyses of the Roman; 
ces of Chivalry, which form so appropriate and interesting a 
portion of the History of Fiction.’ Now we think that, upon 
the whole, Scheell is in the right; and for this plain reason— 
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that, to scholars, such analyses are unnecessary, and to all o- 
ther persons useless. ‘The former will undoubtedly refer, in: 
every matter that concerns a work of genius, to the original ; 
the latter will not be much enlightened by the most cunning 
abridgment of the most expert critic. But the great objection 
to this plan of Mr Dunlop’s is, the enormous length and un- 
sufferable tediousness which it would impart to his work, if car- 
ried through its remaining divisions on any thing like the same 
scale. In the volumes before us, for example, we have an ab- 
stract and a critical notice of every one of the poems of Catul- 
lus—even where they do not extend to four lines. Does he pro- 
pose to do as much for every separate Ode of Horace—for every 
Fable in Pheedrus—for every story in Ovid—for every Elegy of 
Tibullus—for every Epigram of Martial?—And then, again, 
for the prose writers, are we to have a distinct account of 
every chapter in Caesar, and Livy, and Tacitus—every Life 
in Nepos—every precept in Quinctilian--every maxim in Se- 
neca? To do this, would be to give, not a history, but an 
abridgment of Koman literature, and would go to a length 
which no reader, learned or unlearned, could endure, and no 
writer—out of Germany—could have courage enough to con- 
template. Yet this is the plan on which the volumes before us 
are actually executed; and the authors we have named are as 
worthy of notice as Catullus, and cannot be said to be more fa- 
miliar to scholars than Cicero. The plan, therefore, we hum- 
bly conceive, was erroneous; and the fact must be proclaim- 
ed by its abandonment in the parts of the work that are yet 
to come; in which the learned author must confine himself to 
a general account of the works of the different writers he speci- 
fies, with an occasional analysis, or extended abstract, of some 
select and characteristic production. 

Mr Dunlop’s book, however, is entitled to great and unequi- 
vocal praise. It is the first work of the same compass and de- 
scription which has appeared in the English language; and is 
not only digested with great learning, judgment and care, but 
is written in a more pleasing, animated and engaging style than 
any of those from which its materials may have been collected. 
Without bitterness or presumption in the controversial parts— 
without tediousness in the didactic—always luminous, succinct 
and lively—abounding in agreeable illustrations, and interspers- 
ed with useful remarks, it appears to us eminently qualified both 
to maintain among young students a warm and growing regard 
for those imperishable memorials of Roman genius, with w ich 
their first acquaintance is compulsory, and to diffuse among 
mere English readers a relish for those classical models on 
which the purest part of our own literature has been formed, 
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There is a third class of persons to whom we can ourselves tes- 
tify that these volumes are calculated to minister, perhaps, a 
still deeper delight. We refer to the many individuals whom 
the business of the world, and the cares of advancing life, have 
something separated, though not estranged, from the studies of 
their early youth; and to whom not only the matter of this 
book, but the spirit in which it is written, comes with a reviv- 
ing sweetness, and brings back not only the feelings which 
animated that brightest part of their existence, but the first 
forms of those generous sentiments and pure tastes to which all 
that is happy or worthy in its after course is to be referred. 





Ant. VI. 1. The Past, Present, and probably Future State of 
the Wine Trade. By James Warre. Second Edition, pp. 125. 
London, 1824. 

2. Observations on the State of the Wine Trade. By Furer- 
woop Wi.uiaMs. Second Edition. pp. 23. London, 1824. 


Bre=* tax, by raising the price of the commodity on which 

it is laid, has an obvious tendency to diminish the number 
of its purchasers. A man who might be willing to pay 5s. a 
gallon of duty on brandy or Hollands, might neither have 
the means nor the inclination to-pay 10s. or 15s.; and, con- 
sequently, instead of being augmented, the revenue might 
be diminished by such an increase of duty. Hence, when- 
ever the duties on commodities are raised beyond a certain li- 
mit, their effect is to render them less productive than if they 
had been lower, either by diminishing consumption, or by en- 
couraging and promoting the consumption of such as are smug- 

ed. 

. But, however self-evident and incontrovertible, this princi- 
ple has, we are sorrow to say, been very generally disregarded 
in the imposition of taxes. Most ministers seem to dosh Recto 
upon consumption as a constant and unvarying power, produc- 
ing an equal effect whether commodities were cheap or dear ; 
and because a certain rate of duty was found to yield a certain 
amount of revenue, they concluded, without farther investiga- 
tion, that if the duty was doubled or tripled, the revenue 
would necessarily be doubled or tripled also! It is almost 
superfluous to add, that these anticipations have universally 
been disappointed. And our only surprise is, that a system, 
bottomed on assumptions so manifestly and palpably erroneous 
and absurd, and which has been productive of the most disas- 
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trous results, not to the revenue only, but to the commerce and 
morals of the country, should still be supported. We entered, 
in an article in our 74th Number, into a pretty full examina- 
tion of this subject; and showed, by a detailed examination of 
the effects actually resulting froin high and low duties, that the 
latter are always the most productive, and that the revenue of 
this country, as of most others, has. suffered severely from the 
extent to which the duties on many articles have been carried. 

Since the date of our former article, however, several addi- 
tional and well authenticated statements have been made, both 
in the pamphlets prefixed to this article, and in papers laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, respecting the effects of increased 
duties on the consumption of Wine, and the restrictions to which 
the spirit of monopoly has subjected the wine trade. And we 
avail ourselves of this opportunity, to endeavour briefly to call 
the public attention to a condensed view of these statements ; 
both because they bear directly and strongly on a question of 
great practical interest and importance, and because the recent 
proceedings of our present ministers warrant the expectation 
that they will not be indisposed, when the case is once fairly 
brought before them, to adopt such measures as may tend to 
increase the revenue, by increasing the consumption of wine, 
and to promote the commercial interests of the country, by re- 
lieving the trade from the vexatious restraints under which it 
now labours. 

It is not necessary, in order to exhibit the effect of oppres- 
sively high duties in diminishing the consumption of wine, and 
the revenue derived therefrom, to carry our researches further 
back than 1784. At that period, the duties on French wines 
amounted to 99/. 8s. 9d. a tun, or to 7s. 105 4d. a gallon, and 
the duty on Portuguese wines (which was nearly the same with 
that on all other wines except those of France), amounted to 
49/, 4s. 1d. a tun, or to 4s. 6d. a gallon. In 1786, however, 
Mr Pitt, in compliance with the provisions in his justly cele- 
brated commercial treaty with France, reduced the duties on 
French wines very nearly a half, or to 501. 16s. 6d. a tun, or 
4s. 0id. a gallon, at the same time that he reduced the duties 
on Portuguese and other wines nearly a third, or to 32/. 16s. 6d. 
a tun, or 2s. 6}d. a gallon. It was affirmed at the time, both 
by Honourable Gentlemen within the House of Commons, 
and by writers out of doors, that this reduction would certaitily 
occasion a very great falling off in the revenue previously Ué- 
rived from wine. But Mr Pitt did not permit these sinister 
anguries to deter him from carrying his plans into effect ; and 
while the result showed the soundness of the principles on 
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which he proceeded in reducing the duties, it affords a prece- 
dent, which, though hitherto most strangely neglected, is yet of 
the highest value. In April 1791, a paper, of which we now 
subjoin a copy, was laid on the table of the House of Commons. 
It sets the effect of the reduction of duties, both on the quan- 
tity of wine imported, and on the revenue, in the clearest and 
most striking point of view. 


Aw Account of the Quantities of Wine Imported into Great Britain, and 
the Amount of the Nett Produce paid into the Exchequer, of the Duties 
of Customs and Excise arising therefrom, in the years 1784, 1785, and 
1786, compared with the years 1788, 1789, and 1790, being the periods 


of three years prior and posterior to the Treaty with France. 


Year.| French.| Portugal.) Rhenish.| Spanish.| Quantity | Customs and 


fmported.| Excise Duty. 


15542 | L.619523 
16132 642519 


Tuns. Average quantity of the 
16192 | 614247 


years, L.625,454, 


22978 | 644219 


25441 640906 Average quantity of the 


three years,27,346 Tuns, 
Average Duty of the three 


27413 
29181 J years, L.714,010. 


Average Increase in quantity in favour of latter period :— 
Fe Tans ..crcccccsse 11,393 per Annum. 
In the Revenue L.88,556 do. 
. .. 2on French Wine, L.99 8 g\% 
Rate of Duty in 1785 was | Portugal, dee Fe >}, 


se on French Wine 5016 6 
Bttd 8m pn cscscsioce 1786... { Portugal, &e, 3216 6 


But this striking and unanswerable demonstration of the su- 
perior productiveness of low duties on wine, was unable to 
prevent their subsequent and unmeasured increase. In 1795 
an addition of 30/. a tun was made to the duties previously im- 
posed on French wines, and of 20/. to those on all other de- 
scriptions. This increase of duty had an instant effect in check- 
ing the consumption of French wines; but it did not enhance 
the price of Portuguese and other wines, so as greatly to affect 
their consumption. Instead, however, of stopping at this pre- 
cise point, fresh additions were immediately made to the duties. 
Mr Pitt had now entirely lost sight of the principles he had 








three years, 15,958 Tuns, 
Average Duty of the three 
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laid down ten years before, and really seems to have supposed, 
that, because the consumption of Port was not materially dimi- 
nished by the additional duty of 20/., there were no limits to 
the extent to which it might be advantageously taxed! But, 
whatever were Mr Pitt’s views, in the very next year (1796) he 
made a fresh addition of 30/. a tun to the duties on French, 
and of 20/. a tun to those on Portuguese and other wines ! 
Now, mark the effects of this inordinate extension of the duties. 
In 1793, 1794, and 1795, there were, on an average, 29,552 
tuns of wine imported, of which 27,344 tuns were left for home 
consumption; but the average annual importation during the 
three successive years of 1796, 1797, and 1798, being the years 
immediately subsequent to the second increase of duty, amount- 
ed to only 20,961 tuns, of which only 18,266 were left for 
home consumption! ‘The decrease in the consumption of 
French wines, separately considered, was still more striking; 
during the first mentioned three years it amounted, on an aver- 
age, to 516 tuns a year, and in the second to only 262. * 

In 1797 and 1798, Portugal was threatened with invasion 
from Spain, which, indeed, took place partially. In conse- 
quence, several Portuguese merchants removed their property 
to England, and a forced importation of wine was thereby occa- 
sioned. In these circumstances, a forced sale of wines neces- 
sarily followed, at such a reduced rate as was equivalent to the 
increased duty laid on in 1796. 

‘ As wines thus became cheaper, the consumption was restored, 
and was progressively increasing ; so that in 1803 it was of French 
910 tuns, and of other wines 30,619; when a fatal mistake was again 
committed ; the effect of the increase of duty in 1796 was not refer- 
red to; Excise Reports, not the experience and opinion of mer- 
chants, were consulted, either on the state of the trade, or the cause 
of revived consumption. ’ 

* In 1803 and 1804 additional duties were imposed (337. 11s. a 
tun on French wines, and 22/. 14s. 6d. a tun on other descrip'ions), 
which reduced the annual average entry for home consumption from 30,600 
tuns to 18,148. This measure also proved fatal to most of the un- 
fortuna, : Portuguese merchants who had retired to England ; some 
of them were absolutely ruined, and the course of the trade was al- 
togethcr changed. Wines were unsaleable at any price beyond the 
account of the duties. The disbursements for freight, warchouse 
rent and changes, exceed:d the amount of the first cost !'—( See 


p- 23 of Mr Warre's Pamphlet.) 


In 1808-9 Portugal was invaded by the French; and from 








* These statements are taken from the Table in the Lords’ Reports 
en the Silk and Wine Trade, 
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that period until the termination of the Peninsular war in 
1814, the'trade of Portugal was in so forced and unnatural.a 
condition, that no inferences can be legitimately deduced from 
it to show the effects of the increase of duties. But, notwith- 
standing the revenue derived from wine had been nearly 
200,000/. less in 1813 than in 1803, Mr Vansittart, with his 
usual sagacious discernment of what was most conducive to the 
interests of the revenue and commerce of the country, propos- 
ed, in 1815, to make an enormous addition to the duties on 
wine ; and was only driven from his purpose after the addition- 
al duty bill was on the eve of passing the House of Commons, 
by the representations of Mr Warre and the Portuguese am- 
bassador! Had this precious project been carried into effect, 
the wine trade would have been utterly and completely destroy- 
ed: For, so far from its being in a condition to bear any ad- 
ditional duty, it is so greatly overtaxed, that not the consump- 
tion merely, but the revenue, is considerably less, notwithstand- 
ing the higher duties, at this moment, than it was in 1803. 

In proof of this we have to state—and we request the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact--that the average annual produce 
of the wine duties of the United Kingdom, during the three 
years ending with 1803, when the duties were, 

Great Britain, ee: 93d. per gallon on French, 
5s. 93d. on other wines, 
4s. 93d. ——-—— on French, 
3s. 1jd. —— on other wines, 
amounted to 2,307,794/. sterling ; and the average annual quan- 
tity of wine imported during the same period amounted to 
3,397 tuns. 

But in the three years ending the 5th of January 1822, the 
average produce of the under-mentioned wine duties, 
lls. 53d per gallon on French, 








Ireland, 





Great Britain, 





7s. 7d. —— on other wines, 
10s. 8id. ———-— on French, 
Ireland, 7s. 14d ——-—— on other wines, 


only amounted to 1,953,944/., showing a diminution of revenue 
in the latter period, as compared with the former, of no less 
than THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- FOUR THOUSAND EIGHT HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY pounds a year ; and the annual average quantity 
of wine imported had declined to 23,257 tuns, being little more 
than a half of the quantity imported in the three years ending 
with 1803! 

As the greatest increase of duties took place in Ireland, it was 
there also that the consumption and revenue fell off with the great- 
est rapidity. We subjoin a statement, showing the progress and 
effect of the duties on Portuguese wines in Ireland since 1803. 
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No. of Tuns__ Rate of 


Years. which Duty 
paid Duty. per Tun. Duty received. 
1800, 1801, 1802 5,705 381. 10s. ~ > - 1L.221,236 
In 1802 alone - 6,838 Ditto > . - 268,401 
1804 - - 4,949 58). from July 1804 - 230,143 
1807—8-9 - - 8,780 Ditto - - - 219,240 


1811-12-13 - - 1,999 70/.12s. from June 1810 - 152,728 
1817-18-19 - - 1,209 90/.16s. July 1814 - 117,952 





It is unnecessary to make any commentary on these decisive 
statements. ‘They prove beyond all controversy, that the wine 
duties have been carried to a ruinously oppressive extent—to 
such an extent as not only to occasion a serious diminution of 
revenue, and arbitrarily to deprive the middle classes of a prin- 
cipal enjoyment, but to inflict a serious injury on the health and 
morals of the.people. Instead of the imports of wine into this 
country being now little more than a half of what they were 
twenty years since, they would certainly, had it not been for 
oppressive duties, been nearly doubled. We are entitled to 
infer this, not only from the vast increase of population that 
has taken place in the intervening period, but lee from the ge- 
neral improvement that has taken place in the style of liv- 
ing. Indeed, we believe we may safely affirm, that the quan- 
tity of fluid sold under the name of wine, has been greatly in- 
creased since 1803, notwithstanding the falling off in the imports. 
The public have long been the victim of the frauds of wine adul- 
terators. Even in Mr Addison’s time, when the duties, and con- 
sequently the temptations to adulterate, were so much less, this 
disreputable fraternity were actively employed. In one of his 
papers in the Tatler, (No. 131), Mr Addison adverts to their 
practices in the following terms: ‘ There is,’ says he, ‘a cer- 
tain fraternity of chemical operators, who work under ground, 
‘ in holes, caverns, and dark retirements, to conceal their mys- 
teries from the eyes and observations of mankind. These 
subterraneous philosophers are daily employed in the trans- 
mutation of liquors, and, by the power of magical drugs and 
incantations, raise, under the streets of London, the choi- 
cest products of the hills and vallies of France. They can 
squeeze Bourdeaux out of the sloe, and draw Champagne 
from an apple. Virgil, in that remarkable prophecy, 

‘ Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva'— 
The ripening grape shall hang on every thorn,— 
seems to have hinted at this art, which can turn a plantation 
of northern hedges into a vineyard. ‘These adepts are known 
among one another by the names of wine-brewers ; and, I am 
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* afraid, do great injury, not only to her Majesty’s customs, but 
* to the bodies of many of her good subjects.’ 
But when the bounty on adulteration is so. enormous as at 
resent, it might fairly be concluded, even though there had 
a no direct evidence on the subject, that the wine-brewing 
trade must now be prosecuted to an infinitely greater extent 
than in the reign of Queen Anne. And such, in point of fact, 
is really the case. Every day we meet with advertisements in 
the newspapers, and the walls of London are covered with 
bills, announcing sales of old crusted port, sparkling champagne, 
&c. at prices which would not really cover the prime cost, 
exclusive altogether of duty, of such wines, were they genuine. 
The low duty on Cape wines— the veriest trash ever imported 
into Siident hes greatly facilitated these scandalous frauds, 
by furnishing the brewers with a cheaper and more convenient 
menstruum for their preparations than they formerly used. In 
consequence, the trade of adulteration is at this moment in a 
state of unexampled prosperity. Mr Morewood, surveyor of 
excise, states, in his late work on ‘ Inebriating Liquors,’ (p. 
$13,) that it is commonly estimated, that one half of the port, 
and five-sixths of the white wines consumed in London, are the 
produce of the home presses! And there is scarcely a village in 
the empire without its wine-brewer,—and without an ample 
stock of port, sherry, claret, and champagne, hardly a single 
allon of which ever crossed the Channel. * 

It is truly astonishing that such a state of things should have 
been tolerated so long. But it must now be very near its end. 
We think too favourably of Messrs Robinson and Huskisson, 
to suppose it possible that they should permit a system pregnant 
with so many gross and glaring abuses—a system which, at the 
same time that it lessens the public revenue, and injures the 
health of the community, enables an odious brood of adultera- 
tors to amass fortunes by the practice of the most abominable 
and barefaced frauds—to continue to disgrace the financial po- 
licy of the country. Ministers are well aware of the beneficial 
effects that have resulted from the reduction of the duties on 
Scots and Irish spirits: And they may be assured that the ef- 
fectual reduction of the wine-duties would be still more advan- 





* Guernsey is one of the favourite seats of the wine-adulterators. 
In the year 1812, according to the Custom-house books of Oportw, 
135 pipes and 20 hogsheads of wine were shipped for Guernsey. In 
the same year, there were landed at the London Docks alone 2,545 
pipes and 162 hogsheads of wine from that island !— (Henderson's 
Hist. of Ancient and Modern Wines, p. 315.) 
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tageous—that it would lead both to an increase of revenue and 
of the comforts and enjoyments of all classes, — except those who 
earn a disgraceful subsistence by means of the abuses generat- 
ed by the excessive amount of the duties. 

But it is not enough that the wine duties should be effectu- 
ally reduced. An end ought also to be put to the absurd pre- 
ference that has so long been shown, in their imposition, to 
the wines of Portugal ;—a preference which has, if possible, 
been productive of still more pernicious results than the ex- 
cess to which the duties have been carried. 

Owing to the close and intimate connexion subsisting be- 
tween England and France for several centuries after the Con- 
quest, the wines of France were long in almost exclusive pos- 
session of the English market. But the extension of commerce 
gradually led to the introduction of other species; and in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., the dry white wines of Spain 
seem to have been held in the highest estimation. This, how- 
ever, was only a temporar naieenen Subsequently to the 
Restoration, the wines of France regained their former ascen- 
dancy, which it is most probable they would have continued to 
preserve, had not their importation been artificially checked. * 

The trade with France had occasionally been prohibited pre- 
viously to the accession of William ILI.; but it was not until 
1693 that any distinction was made between the duties payable 
on French and other wines. In that year, however, 8/. a tun 
of additional duty was laid exclusively on French wines; and in 
1697, they were exclusively loaded with a fresh additional duty 
of 25/.a tun!+ It is probable that these discriminating duties 
would have been repealed as soon as the excitement 1 irrita- 
tion which produced them had subsided, had not the stipula- 
tions in the famous commercial treaty with Portugal, negociat- 
ed by Mr Methuen in 1703, given them permanence. Such, 
however, was unluckily the case: For, according to the Meth- 
uen treaty, we bound ourselves to charge in future one third 
higher duties on the wines of France imported into England 
than were charged on those of Portugal, the Portuguese, by way 
of compensation, binding themselves to admit our woollens into 





* In 1687, the importations of French wines amounted to 15,518 
tuns; in 1688, to 14,218; and in 1689, to 11,109 tuns. The ave- 
rage quantity imported at present does not exceed 800 tuns. 

+ The present duties on wines are—French, 144/. 7s. 6d. a tun; 
Portuguese, 95/. 1ls.; Spanish, 95/, 1ls.; Rhenish, 1182. 3s. 6d. ; 
Madeira, 96/. 13s. 

NB.—The tun contains 252 gallons. 
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their markets in preference to those of other countries, at a fix+ 
ed and invariable rate of duty. 

Though very generally regarded at the time as the highest 
effort of diplomatic skill and address, the Methuen trea- 
ty was certainly founded on the narrowest and most contracted 
views of national interest, and has in consequence proved, in 
no common degree, injurious to both parties, but especially to 
England. By binding ourselves to receive Portuguese wines 
for two-thirds of the duty payable on those of France, we, in 
effect, gave the Portuguese growers a monopoly of the British 
market, and thereby attracted too great a proportion of the de- 
ficient capital of Portugal to the production of wine; while, on 
the other hand, we not only excluded one of the principal equiva- 
lents the French had to offer for our commodities, and proclaim- 
ed to the world that we considered it better to deal with two 
millions of poor beggarly customers than with ¢h7rty millions 
of rich ones, but we also provoked the French to retaliate, 
by excluding several of our articles from their markets ! 

The injurious effects of the regulations in the Methuen trea- 
ty were distinctly pointed out by Dr Davenant and Mr Hume. 
The latter, in his Essay on the Balance of Trade, published in 
1752, says, ‘ Our jealousy and hatred of France are without 
‘bounds. These passions have occasioned innumerable bar- 
* riers and obstructions on commerce, where we are commonly 
‘ accused of being the aggressors. But what have we gained 
‘by the bargain? We'lost the French market for our woollen 
* manufactures, and transferred the commerce of wine to Spain 
‘and Portugal, where we buy much worse liquor at a much 
‘higher price! There are tew Englishmen who would not 
‘ think their country absolutely ruined, were French wines sold 
‘in England so cheap, and in such abundance, as to supplant 
‘ale and other home-brewed liquors. But would we lay aside 
‘ prejudice, it would not be difficult to prove, that nothing 
* could be more innocent, perhaps more advantageous. Each 
* new acre of vineyard planted in France, in order to suppl 
‘England with wine, would make it requisite for the Frenc 
‘to take an equivalent in English goods, by whose sale we 
* should be equally benefited. ’ 

Before Mr Pitt reduced the duties on French wines in 1786, 
he had obtained a repeal of the prohibition against importing 
several articles of British ‘manufacture into France, and a re- 
duction of the duties on others; and it is contended, that it 
would be inexpedient in us to make any reduction in the exist- 
ing duties on French wines, without having previously obtained 
a similar concession. Nothing, however, can be more perfectly 
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futile and unfounded than this statement. It is for our advan- 
tage to act on just and sound principles, without regard to the 
way in which others may act. The French government, by 
excluding our cottons and hardware from their markets, do an 
injury to their own subjects, by forcing them to pay a higher 
price for inferior articles than would suffice to procure superior 
articles from England. But assuredly this is a line of conduct 
that ought to be carefully avoided, not followed. The injury 
done to the French by their rulers can never be a reason why 
the government of Britain should do a similar injury to the 
people of this country, by forcing them to pay an oppressively 
high price for their wines and brandies. To act in this way is 
not really to retaliate on the French, but on ourselves! It is 
erecting the blind and brutal impulses of revenge into maxims 
of state policy. Our business is not to inquire where our 
neighbours buy the produce they consume, but to buy that for 
which we have a demand, wherever it can be obtained at the 
least expense. This is the way in which every prudent indivi- 
dual acts in private life; and there is not, nor can there possi- 
bly be, any reason why the conduct of a number of individuals, 
or of a state, should be different. Neither the French, nor 
any other foreign nation, will ever refuse to se/l; and as there 
can be no selling without an egual buying—no importation 
without an equal exportation—by acting on a liberal system 
ourselves, we should not only reap a very great immediate ad~ 
vantage, but should inevitably compel the French to abandon 
their restrictions and prohibitions. 

Ministers, too, we are happy to say, have at last acknowledged 
the justice of this reasoning. They have, without any previous 
convention with France, and in despite of the ignorant clamour 
that was raised on the subject, removed the prohibition against 
the importation of French silks, and paved the way for a coms 
plete freedom of trade between France and England, in articles 
of silk manufacture. And having made this great step towards 
the abolition of those absurd restraints on the trade with our 
most ingenious and opulent neighbours, they are bound, in 
consistency, to follow it up by abolishing the discriminating 
duties on French wines, and leaving it to the public to deter- 
mine for themselves whether they shall drink port or claret. * 





* Some of the witnesses examined before the Committee of the 
Lords in 1821, gravely contended, that no reduction of duties could 
increase the consumption of French wines, because we got, at this 
moment, all they had to export! These wise persons were totally 
ignorant of the fact, that in the interval from 1809 to 1814, upwarda 
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But there are other and still more conclusive reasons wh 
the discriminating duties on French wines should be cel 
and the same moderate ad valorem duties laid on all wines 
whatsoever. Conceiving themselves secure of their monopoly 
ef the British market, the Portuguese Government oe 
sanctioned a system which has had the effect to lessen the 
supply of wine, to deteriorate its quality, and to raise its 
price to a most injurious extent. These consequences have re- 
sulted from the establishment of the Oporto W ine Company 
in 1756, during the administration of the Marquis Rontal, 
By the charter of this Company a certain extent of territery 
is marked out, as the only district in Portugal in which wine 
is to be raised for exportation; the entire and absolute dis- 

osal of the wines raised in this district is placed in the 

ands of the Company; who are farther authorized to fix the 
prices to be paid for them to the cultivators, to prepare them 
for exportation, and to fix the price at which they shall 
be sold to foreigners! It is obvious that a Company with 
such powers cannet be any thing else than an intolerable 
nuisance. What could be more arbitrary and unjust than to 
interdict the export of all wines raised out of the limits of the 
Company’s territory ? But even in its own district, its proceed- 
ings have been most oppressive and injurious. The Company 
annually fix, by a fiat of their own, two rates of prices— 
one for the vinho de feitoria, or wine for exportation, and the 
other for the vinho de ramo, or wine for home consumption— 
at which the cultivators are to be paid, whatever may be the 
quality of their wines. They have, therefore, no motive to ex- 
ert superior skill and ingenuity, but content themselves with 
endeavouring to raise, at the least possible expense, the great- 
est supply of ordinary vinho de feitoria, for which the Com- 
pany allow the highest price. All emulation is thus effectually 
extinguished : And the proprietors who possess vineyards of a 
superior quality, invariably adulterate their wines with inferior 
growths, so as to reduce them to the average standard. ¢ In 
* this way,’ says Dr Henderson, ‘ the finer products of the 
* Douro vintages have remained, in a great measure, unknown 
‘ to us; and Port wine has come to be considered as a single 
* liquor, if I may use the expression, of nearly uniform flavour 
* and strength—varying, it is true, to a certain extent, in qua- 





of five times the quantity of French wines were imported into this 
country, partly for home consumption, and partly for exportation, 
than have been imported since! The statement is indeed too ab- 
surd to merit one moment’s attention, 
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lity, but still always approaching to a definite standard, and 
admitting of few Some of excellence. The manipulations, 
the admixtures, and, in one word the adulterations, to which 
the best wines of the Cimo do Douro are subjected, have 
much the same effect as if all the growths of Burgundy were 
to be mingled in one immense vat, and sent into the world 
as the only true Burgundian wine: The delicious produce of 
Romanée, Chambertin, and the Clos-vougeot would dis- 
appear; and in their places we should find nothing better 
than a second-rate Beaune or Macon wine. ’—( History of An- 
cient and Modern Wines, p. 210.) 

Not only, however, have the Oporto Wine Company de- 
teriorated the quality, but they have also raised the price of 
their wines to an enormous height. Secured against the com- 
petition of their countrymen, and protected in their monopoly 
of the British markets by the high duties on French wines, 
they have filled their pockets at our expense. * Mr Williams 
mentions, that at the very moment when the Company are ship- 
ping wine for England at 401. a pipe, they are frequently ship- 
ping the same wine to other countries at 201. ! And the authen- 
tic Tables, published by Balbi, show that the price of wine 
has been tripled or quadrupled under the management of this 
corporation. 

But though the abuses inherent in the constitution of the 
Company have been carried of late years to an enormous ex- 
tent, it is long since its injurious effects on the commerce of 
this country were distinctly perceived and pointed out. So far 
back as 1767, the Board of Trade laid a Memoir before his 
Majesty in Council, in which they state, * With respect to 

many particular regulations of the Oporto Company, which 
we think justly objected to by the merchants as highly griev- 
ous and oppressive, we have not thought it necessary to enter 
into a minute description of them, being of opinion that one 
general, and that a fatal objection, lies against them all, viz. 
That they all contribute to establish in the Company A MONO- 
POLY AGAINST YOUR MAJESTY’S SUBJECTS, from which, by 
treaty, they have a right to be exempted.’ 

Unaccountable as it may seem, we are not aware that this 
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* The dividend on the stcck of this Company varies from 10 to 
12 per cent. ; and the capital of the Company has been increased by 
means of savings from 1,800,000 cruz to 14,000,000. See ‘ Essai 
Statistique sur le Royaume de Portugal, par Balbi,’ tom. i. p. 158. 
Last year a trifling change was made on the constitution of the Com- 
pany, but allits most odious privileges remain untouched. 
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representation produced any effect. The old-womanish and 
groundless prejudices against a commercial intercourse with 
France, and the exaggerated and false estimate formed of the 
value of our commerce with Portugal, appear to have induced 
the British Government tamely to submit to the frauds and ex- 
tortion practised by the Oporto Company. Now, however, when 
sounder and more enlarged opinions on commercial subjects 
are universally entertained, it would be an insult to the good 
sense of ministers and the public, to suppose that such abuses 
ran be much longer tolerated. But it should not be for- 
gotten, that the present is, of all others, the most favourable 
period for effecting a complete change in the ‘existing system. 
The commercial treaty with Portugal, negociated in 1810, ex- 
pires next year, so that we are then at full and entire liberty to 
make what new regulations we please. Let us not fail to em- 
brace this golden opportunity for opening a lucrative commerce 
with France, and securing ourselves against the robbery of the 
Portuguese, by giving entire freedom to the wine trade. The 
best interests of the country imperiously require, not only that 
the duties should be greatly reduced, but that the system of 
discriminating duties should be entirely abolished, and the same 
moderate ad valorem duties laid on all wines without distine- 
tion. Such a measure would do more to extend our com- 
merce, and to detract from that character of illiberality which 
is believed on the Continent, and especially in France, to be 
its animating principle than any other measure, short of the 
abolition of the Corn-laws, which it it is possible to adopt. 
Our exports would be extended, according as our imports 
of foreign wines were increased ; the revenue would be aug- 
mented, by the vastly greater consumption that would in- 
fallibly take place, to the extent probably of 600,000/. or 
700,000/. a year; a considerable addition would be made to 
the comforts and enjoyments of all classes; the competition 
of the French and Germans would effectually prevent the 
Oporto Company from artificially raising the price of their 
wines; the fraudulent and infamous practices of the wine- 
brewers and adulterators would be instantly checked; and, 
above all, a beginning would be made of a commercial inter- 
course with France—a country which, from her proximity, 
wealth, and the variety of her products, is better fitted than 
any other for maintaining a great and mutually beneficial inter- 
course with England—of which it is quite impossible to foresee 
the extent. 

Unless the equal duty to be laid on all wines under the new 
system were made an ad valorem one, it would have the effect 
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to exclude all the cheaper and inferior sorts. But why should 
the middle and lower classes of the community, who can- 
not afford to pay for claret and champagne, be prevented by 
high duties from importing cheaper growths? The business 
of Government is not to regulate the drinks of its subjects ; but 
to lay the same moderate duties on them all according to their 
cost, leaving to individuals to choose which they shall use. 








| Arr. VII. 1. Travels through Part of the United States and 
Canada, in 1818 and 1819. By Joun M. Duncan, A. B. 
In two Volumes. Glasgow, 1823. 
2. Letters from North America, written during a Tour in the 
United States and Canada. By Apvam Hopeson. In two 
Volumes. London, 1824. 
An Excursion through the United States and Canada, during 
the Years 1822-3. By an Encuish Gentteman. London, 
1824. 


HERE is a set of miserable persons in England, who are 
dreadfully afraid of America and every ‘thing American 
—whose great delight i is to see that country ridiculed and vi- 
lified—and who appear to imagine that all the abuses which 
exist in this country acquire additional vigour and chance of 
duration from everf book of Travels which pours forth its 
venom and falsehood on the United States. We shall from 
time to time call the attention of the public to this subject, not 
from any party spirit, but because we love truth, and praise 
excellence wherever we find it; and because we think the ex- 
ample of America will in many instances tend to open the 

eyes of Englishmen to their true interests. 

The Economy of America is a great and important object for 
our imitation. The salary of Mr Bagot, our late Ambassador, 
was, we believe, rather higher than that of the President of the 
United States. The Vice-President receives rather less than the 
second Clerk of the House of Commons; and all salaries, civil 
and military, are upon the same scale; and yet no country is 
better served than America! Mr Hume has at last persuaded 
the English people to wey a little into their accounts, and to 
see how sadly they are plundered. But we ought to suspend 
our contempt for America, and consider whether we have not 

a very momentous lesson to learn from this wise and cautious 
sims on the subject of economy. 
A lesson upon the importance of Religious Toleration, we are 
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determined, it would seem, not to learn,—either from America 
or from any other quarter of the globe. The High Sheriff of 
New-York, last year, was a Jew. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that a bill was carried this year to allow the first Duke of 
England to carry a gold stick before the King—because he 
was a Catholic!—and yet we think ourselves entitled to in- 
dulge in impertinent sneers at America,—as if civilization did 

not depend more upon making wise laws for the promotion of 
human happiness, than in having good inns, and post-horses, 

and civil waiters. The circumstances of the Dissenters’ mar- 

riage bill are such as would excite the contempt of a Chictaw 

or Cherokee, if he could be brought to understand them. A 

certain class of Dissenters beg they may not be compelled to 

say that they marry in the name of the Trinity, because they 

do not believe in the Trinity. Never mind, say the corrup- 

tionists, you must go on saying you marry in the name of the 

Trinity, whether you believe in it or not. We know that such 

a protestation from you will be false; but unless you make it, 

your wives shall be concubines, and your children illegitimate. 

Is it possible to conceive a greater or more useless. tyranny 

than this? 

‘ In the religious freedom which America enjoys, I see a more un- 
questioned superiority. In Britain we enjoy toleration, but here they 
enjoy liberty. If government has a right to grant toleration to any 
particular set of religious opinions, it has also a right to take it away ; 
and such a right with regard to opinions exclusively religious I would 
deny in all cases, because totai!y inconsistent with the nature of re- 
ligion, in the proper meaning of the word, and equally irreconcile- 
able with civil liberty, rightly so called. God has given to each of 
us his inspired word, and a rational mind to which that word is ad- 
dressed. He has also made known to us, that each for himself must 
answer at his tribunal for his principles and conduct. What man then, 
or body of men, has a right to tell me, * You do not think aright on 
religious subjects, but we will tolerate your error?” The answer is 
a most obvious one, ‘* Who gave you authority to dictate ?—or what 
exclusive claim have you to infallibility?” If my sentiments do not 
lead me into conduct inconsistent with the welfare of my fellow- 
creatures, the question as to their accuracy or fallacy is one between 
God and my own conscience; and, though a fair subject for argu- 
ment, is none for compulsion. 

* The Inquisition undertook to regulate astronomical science, and 
kings and parliaments have with equal propriety presumed to legislate 
upon questions of theology. The world has outgrown the former, aad 
it will one day be ashamed that it has been so long of outgrowing the 
latter. The founders of the American republic saw the absurdity of 
employing the Attorney-General to refute deism and infidelity, or of 
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attempting to influence opinion on abstract subjects by penal enact- 
ment; they saw also the injustice of taxing the whole to support the 
religious opinions of the few, and have set an example which older 
governments will one day or other be compelled to follow. 

‘ In America the question is not, What is his creed ?—but, What 
is his conduct? Jews have all the privileges of Christians ; Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Independents, meet on common ground. 
No religious test is required to qualify for public office, except in 
some cases a mere verbal assent to the truth of the Christian religion ; 
and in every court throughout the country, it is optional whether you 
give your affirmation or your oath.’—Duncan’s Travels, II, 328— 
330. 

In fact, it is hardly possible for any nation to show a greater 
superiority over another, than the Americans, in this particu- 
lar, have done over this country. They have fairly and com- 
pletely, and probably for ever, extinguished that spirit of re- 
ligious persecution which has been the employment and the 
curse of mankind for four or five centuries,—not only that per- 

gious opinions, 
but the tyranny of incapacitation, which, by disqualifying from 
civil offices, and cutting a man off from the awfel objects 
of ambition, endeavours to strangle religious freedom in si- 
lence, and to enjoy all the advantages, without the blood and 
noise and fire of persecution. What passes in the mind of 
one mean blockhead, is the general history of all persecution, 
‘ This man pretends to know better than me—I cannot subdue 
‘him by argument; but I will take care he shall never be 
‘mayor or alderman of the town in which he lives; I will 
‘never consent to the repeal of the Test Act or to Catholic 
* Emancipation ; I will teach the fellow to differ from me in 
‘ religious opinions!’ So says the Episcopalian to the Ca- 
tholic—and so the Catholic says to the Protestant. But the 
wisdom of America keeps them all down—secures to them all 
their just rights—gives to each of them their separate pews and 
bells and steeples—makes them all aldermen in their turns— 
and quietly extinguishes the faggots which each is preparing 
for the combustion of the other. Nor is this indifference to 
religious subjects in the American people, but pure civilization 
—a thorough comprehension of what is best calculated to se- 
cure the public happiness and peace—and a determination that 
this happiness ond peace shall not be violated by the insolence 
of any human being, in the garb, and under the sanction, of re- 
ligion, In this particular, the Americans are at the head of all 
the nations of the world: and at the same time they are, espey 
cially in the Eastern and Midland States, so far from being in- 
different on subjects of religion, that they may be most justly 
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characterized as a very religious people: But they are devout 
without being unjust (the great problem in religion); an higher 
proof of civilization than painted tea-cups, water-proof leather, 
or broad cloth at two guineas a yard. ; 

America is exempted, by its very newness as a nation, from 
many of the evils of the old governments of Europe. It has 
no mischievous remains of feudal institutions, and no violations 
of political economy sanctioned by time, and older than the age 
of reason. Ifa man finds a partridge upon his ground eating 
his corn, in any part of Kentucky or Indiana, he may kill it, 
even if his father is not a Doctor of Divinity. The Americans 
do not exclude their own citizens from any branch of commerce 
which they leave open to all the rest of the world. 

‘ One of them said, that he was well acquainted with a British 
subject, residing at Newark, Upper Canada, who annually smuggled 
from 500 to 1000 chests of tea into that province from the United 
States. He mentioned the name of this man, who he said was 
growing very rich in consequence ; and he stated the manner in 
which the fraud was managed. Now, as all the tea ought to be 
brought from England, it is of course very expensive; and there- 
fore the Canadian tea-dealers, after buying one or two chests at 
Montreal or elsewhere, which have the Customhouse mark upon 
them, fill them up ever afterwards with tea brought from the United 
States. It is calculated that near 10,000 chests are annually con- 
sumed in the Canadas, of which not more than 2 or 3,000 come from 
Europe. Indeed, when I had myself entered Canada, I was told, 
that of every 15 pounds of tea sold there, 13 were smuggled. The 
profit upon smuggling this article is from 50 to 100 per cent., and 
with an extensive and wild frontier like Canada, cannot be prevent- 
ed. Indeed it every year increases, and is brought to a more per- 
fect system. But I suppose that the English government, which is 
the perfection of wisdom, will never allow the Canadian merchants to 
trade direct to China, in order that (from pure charity) the whole 
profit of the tea trade may be given up to the United States." 
Excursion, pp. 394, 395. 

‘ You will readily conceive, that it is with no small mortification 
that I hear these American merchants talk of sending their ships to 
London and Liverpool, to take in goods or specie, with which to 
purchase tea for the supply of European ports, almost within sight 
of our own shores. . They often taunt me, by asking me what our 
Government can possibly mean by prohibiting us from engaging in a 
profitable trade, which is open to them and to all the world; or 
where can be our boasted liberties, while we tamely submit to the 
infraction of our natural rights, to supply a monopoly as absurd as 
it is unjust, and to humour the caprice of a Company, who exclude 
their fellow-subjects from a branch of commerce which they do not 
pursue themselves, but leave to the enterprise of foreigners, or com- 
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mercial rivals. On such occasions I can only reply, that both our 
Government and People are growing wiser ; and that if the charter 
of the East India Company be renewed, when it next expires, [ 
will allow them to infer, that the people of England have little in- 
fluence in the administration of their own affairs, '—Hodgson’s Let- 
ters, II. 128, 129. 

Though America is a confederation of republics, they are in 
many cases much more amalgamated than the various parts of 
Great Britain. Ifa citizen of the United States can make a 
shoe, he is at liberty to make a shoe any where between Lake 
Ontario and New Orleans,—he may sole on the Mississippi— 
heel on the Missouri—measure Mr Birkbeck on the Little 
Wabash, or take (which our best politicians do not find-an easy 
matter), the length of Mr Munro’s foot on the banks of the 
Potowmac. But wo to the cobler, who, having made Hessian 
boots for the aldermen of Newcastle, should venture to invest 
with these coriaceous integuments, the leg of a liege subject at 
York. A yellow ant in a nest of red ants—a butcher’s dog in a 
fox-kennel—a mouse in a bee-hive,—all feel the effects of un- 
timely intrusion;—but far preferable their fate to that of the 
misguided artisan, who, misled by sixpenny histories of Eng- 
land, and conceiving his country to have been united at the 
Heptarchy, goes forth from his native town to stitch freely with- 
in the sea-girt limits of Albion. Him the mayor, him the al- 
dermen, him the recorder, him the quarter-sessions would 
worry. Him the justices before trial would long to get into the 
tread-mill; * and would much lament that, by a recent act, they 
could not do so, even with the intruding tradesman’s consent ; 
but the moment he was tried, they would push him in with re- 
doubled energy, and leave him to tread himself into a convic- 
tion of the barbarous institutions of his corporation-divided couns, 
try. 





* This puts us in mind of our friend Mr Headlam, who, we hear, 
has written an answer to our Observations on the Tread-mill, before 
Trial. It would have been a very easy thing for us to have hung 
Mr Headlam up as a spectacle to the United Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, the principality of Wales, and the town of 
Berwick-on-Tweed ; but we have no wish to make a worthy and re- 
spectable man ridiculous. For these reasons we have not even look- 
ed at his pamphlet, and we decline entering into a controversy upon” 
a point, where, among men of sense and humanity (who have not 
heated themselves in the dispute), there cannot possibly be any dif- 
ference of opinion. All members of both Houses of Parliament 
were unanimous in their condemnation of the odious and nonsensical 
practice of working prisoners in the tread-mill before trial. It had 
not one single advocate. Mr Headiam and the Magistrates of the 
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Too much praise cannot be given to the Americans for their 
a attention to the subject of Education. All the public 
ands are surveyed according to the direction of Congress, 
They are divided into townships of six miles square, by lines 
running with the cardinal points, and consequently crossing 
each other at right angles. Every township is divided into 36 
sections, each a mile square, and containing 640 acres. One 
section in each township is reserved, and given in perpetuity for 
the benefit of common schools. In addition to this, the States of 
Tenessee and Ohio have received grants for the support of col- 
leges and academies. The appropriation generally in the new 
States for seminaries of the higher orders, amount to one-fifth of 
those for common schools. It appears from Seybert’s Statistical 
Annals, that the land in the states and territories on the east side 
of the Mississippi, in which appropriations have been made, 
amounts to 237,300 acres; and according to the ratio above men- 
tioned, the aggregate on the east side of the Mississippi is 
7,900,000. The same system of appropriation applied to the west, 
will make, for schools and colleges, 6,600,000 ; and the total ap- 
propriation for literary purposes, in the new States and ter- 
ritories, 14,500,000 acres, which, at two dollars per acre, 
would be 29,000,000 dollars. ‘These facts are very properly 
quoted by Mr Hodgson; and it is impossible to speak too 
highly of their value and importance, They quite put into 
the back ground every thing which has been done in the Old 
World for the improvement of the lower orders, and confer 
deservedly upon the Americans the character of a wise, a re- 
flecting, and a virtuous people. 

It is rather surprising that such a people, spreading rapidly 
over so vast a portion of the earth, and cultivating all the libe- 
ral and useful arts so successfully, should be so extremely sen- 
sitive and touchy as the Americans are said to be. We really 
thought at one time they would have fitted out an armament 
against the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and burnt down 
North Riding, in their eagerness to save a relic of their prison sys- 
tem, forgot themselves so far as to petition to be intrusted with the 
power of putting prisoners to work before trial, with their own consent 
—the answer of the Legislature was, ‘‘ We will not trust you, "—the 
severest practical rebuke ever received by any public body. We will 
leave it to others to deterfhine whether it was deserved. We have 
no doubt the great body of Magistrates meant well. They must have 
meant well—but they have been sadly misled, and have thrown 
podium on the subordinate administration of justice, which it is far 
from deserving on other occasions, in their hands. This strange piece 
of nonsense is however now well ended.—Jteguiescal tn pace { 
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Mr Murray’s and Mr Constable’s shops, as we did the Ameri- 
can Capitol. We, however, remember no other anti- American 
crime of which we were guilty, than a preference of Shakspeare 
and Milton over Joel Barlow and Timothy Dwight. That 
opinion we must still take the liberty of retaining. There is 
nothing in Dwight comparable to the finest passages of Para- 
dise Lost, nor is Mr Barlow ever humorous or pathetic, as the 
Great Bard of the English stage is humorous and pathetic. We 
have always been strenuous * advocates for, and admirers of, 
America—not taking our ideas from the overweening vanity of 
the weaker part of the Americans themselves, but from what 
we have observed of their real energy and wisdom. It is very 
natural that we Scotch, who live in a little shabby scraggy cor- 
ner of a remote island, with a climate which cannot ripen an 
apple, should be jealous of the aggressive pleasantry of more 
favoured people; but that Americans, who have done so much 
for themselves, and received so much from nature, should be 
flung into such convulsions by English Reviews and Magazines, 
is really a sad specimen of Columbian juvenility. We hardly 
dare to quote the following account of an American route, for 
fear of having our motives misrepresented,—and strongly sus- 
pect that there are but few Americans who could be brought to 
admit that a Philadelphia or Boston concern of this nature 
7 not quite equal to the most brilliant assemblies of London or 
aris. 

‘ A tea party is a serious thing in this country ; and some of those 
at which I have been present in New York and elsewhere, have been 
on a very large scale. In the modern houses the two principal a- 
partments are on the first floor, and communicate by large folding 
doors, which on gala days throw wide their ample portals, convert- 
ing the two apartments into one. At the largest party which I have 
seen, there were about thirty young ladies present, and more than 
as many gentlemen. Every sofa, chair and footstool, were occupied 
by the ladies, and little enough room some of them appeared to have 


* Ancient women, whether in or out of breeches, will of course 
imagine that we are the enemies of the institutions of our country, 
because we are the admirers of the institutions of America: but cir- 
cumstances differ. American institutions are too new, English in- 
stitutions are ready made to our hands. If we were to build the 
house afresh, we might perhaps avail ourselves of the improvements 
of a new plan; but we have no sort of wish to pull down an excel- 
lent house, strong, warm and comfortable, because, upon second 
trial, we might be able to alter and amend it,—a principle which 
would perpetuate demolition and construction. Our plan, where 
circumstances are tolerable, is to sit down and enjoy ourselves, 
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after all. The gentlemen were obliged to be content with walking 
up and down, taiking now with one lady, now with another. Tea 
was brought in by a couple of blacks, carrying large trays, one co- 
vered with cups, the other with cake. Slowly making the round, 
and retiring at intervals for additional supplies, the ladies were gra- 
dually gone over; and after much patience the gentlemen began to 
enjoy the beverage “ which cheers but not inebriates ;” still walking 
about, or leaning against the wall, with the cup and saucer in their 
hand. 

‘ As soon as the first course was over, the hospitable trays again 
entered, bearing a chaos of preserves—peaches, pine apples, ginger, 
oranges, citrons, pears, &c. in tempting display. A few of the young 
gentlemen now accompanied the revolution of the trays, and sedu- 
lously attended to the pleasure of the ladies. The party was so nu- 
merous that the period between the commencement and the termi- 
nation of the round, was sufficient to justify a new solicitation; and 
so the ceremony continued, with very little intermission, during the 
whole evening. Wine succeeded the preserves, and dried fruit fol- 
lowed the wine; which in its turn was supported by sandwiches in 
name of supper, and a forlorn hope of confectionary and frost work. 
I pitied the poor blacks who, like Tantalus, had such a profusion of 
dainties the whole evening at their finger ends, without the possibi- 
lity of partaking of them. AA little music and dancing gave variety 
to the scene ; which to some of us was a source of considerable sa- 
tisfaction ; for when a number of ladies were on the floor, those who 
cared not for the dance had the pleasure of getting a seat. About 
eleven o’clock I did rnyself the honour of escorting a lady home, and 
was well pleased to have an excuse for escaping. ’—Duncan’s Travels, 
I]. 279, 280. 

The coaches must be given up; so must the roads, and so 
must the inns. They are of course what these accommodations 
are in all new countries; and much like what English great- 
grandfathers talk about as existing in this country at the first 
period of their recollection. The great inconvenience of Ame- 
rican inns, however, in the eyes of an Englishman, is one which 
more sociable travellers must feel less acutely—we mean the 
impossibility of being alone, of having a room separate from 
the rest of the company. ‘There is nothing which an English- 
man enjoys more than the pleasure of sulxiness,—of not being 
forced to hear a word from any body which may occasion to 
him the necessity of replying. It is not so much that Mr Bull 
disdains to talk, as that Mr Bull has.nothing to say. His 
forefathers have been out of spirits for six or seven hundred 
years, and, seeing nothing but fog and vapour, he is out of 
spirits too; and when there is no selling or buying, or no bu- 
siness to settle, he prefers being alone and looking at the fire. 
If any gentleman was in distress, he would willingly lend an 
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helping hand; but he thinks it no part of neighbourhood to 
talk to a person because he happens to be near him. In short, 
with many excellent qualities, it must be acknowledged that 
the English are the most disagreeable of all the nations of Eu- 
rope,—more surly and morose, with less disposition to please, 
to exert themselves for the good of society, to make small sa- 
crifices, and to put themselves out of their way. They are 
content with Magna Charta and Trial by Jury; and think they 
are not bound to excel the rest of the world in small behaviour, 
if they are superior to them in great institutions. 

We are terribly afraid that some Americans spit upon the 
floor, even when that floor is covered by good carpets. Now, 
all claims to civilization are suspended till this secretion is other- 
wise disposed of. No English gentleman has spit upon the floor 
since the Heptarchy. 

The curiosity for which the Americans are so much laugh- 
ed at, is not only venial, but laudable. Where men live in 
woods and forests, as is the case, of course, in remote Ame- 
rican settlements, it is the duty of every man to gratify the 
inhabitants by telling them his name, place, age, office, vir- 
tues, crimes, children, fortune and remarks: And with fel- 
low-travellers, it seems to be almost a matter of necessity 
to do so. When men ride together for 300 or 400 miles 
through woods and prairies, it is of the greatest importance 
that they should be able to guess at subjects most agreeable 
to each other, and to multiply their common topics. With- 
out knowing who your companion is, it is difficult to know 
both what to say and what to avoid. You may talk of honour 
and virtue to an attorney, or contend with a Virginia planter 
that men of a fair colour have no right to buy and sell men of 
a dusky colour. The following is a lively description of the 
rights of interrogation, as understood and practised in America. 

‘ As for the inquisitiveness of the Americans, I do not think it has 
been at all exaggerated.—They certainly are, as they profess to be, 
a very inquiring people; and if we may sometimes be disposed to 
dispute the claims of their love of knowing to the character of a liberal 
curiosity, we must at least admit that they make a most liberal use 
of every means in their power to gratify it. I have seldom, however, 
had any difficulty in repressing their home questions, if { wished it, 
and without offending them; but I more frequently amused myself 
by putting them on the rack, civilly, and apparently unconsciously, 
eluded their inquiries for a time, and then awakening their gratitude 
by such a discovery of myself as I might choose to make. Some- 
times a man would place himself at my side in the wilderness, and 
ride for a mile or two without the smallest communication between 
us, except a slight nod of the head. He would then, perhaps, make 
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some grave remark on the weather, and if I assented, in a monosyl- 
lable, he would stick to my side for another mile or two, when he 
would commence his attack. ‘I reckon, stranger, you do not be- 
long to these parts ? ”——-No, sir; I am not a native of Alabama. ”— 
“I guess you are from the north? "—“ No, sir; I am not from the 
north. "—** I guess you found the roads mighty muddy, and the 
creeks swimming. You are come a long way, I guess? ”’—* No, 
not so very far; we have travelled a few hundred miles since we 
turned our faces westward. ”—‘ I guess you have seen Mr , or 
General ?” (mentioning the names of some well-known indivi- 
duals in the Middle and Southern States, who were to serve as 
guide-posts to detect our route ;) but, ‘‘ I have not the pleasure of 
knowing any of them,” or, ‘* I have the pleasure of knowing all, ” 
equally defeated his purpose, but not his hopes. ‘ I reckon, strang- 
er, you have had a good crop of cotton this year? ”—* I am told, 
sir, the crops have been unusually abundant in Carolina and Geor- 
gia. "—** You grow tobacco, then, I guess?” (to track me to Vir- 
ginia.) ‘‘ No; Ido not grow tobacco.” Here a modest inquirer 
would give up in despair, -and trust to the chapter of accidents to 
develop my name and history ; but I generally rewarded his mo- 
desty, and excited his gratitude, by telling him I wou!d torment him 
no longer. 

‘ The courage of a thorough-bred Yankee * would rise with his 
difficulties ; and after a decent interval, he would resume: “ I hope 
no Offence, sir ; but you know we Yankees lose nothing for want of 
asking. I guess, stranger, you are from the old country ? ”—“ Well, 
my friend, you have guessed right at last, and I am sure you deserve 
something for your perseverance ; and, now I suppose it will save us 
both trouble, if I proceed to the second part of the story, and tell 
you where Iam going. I am going to New Orleans.” This is real- 
ly no exaggerated picture: dialogues, not indeed in these very words, 
but fo this effect, occurred continually, andsome of them more mi- 
nute and extended than I can venture upon in a letter. I ought, 
however, to say, that many questions lose much of their familiarity 
when travelling in the wilderness. ‘‘ Where are you from?” and 
‘‘ whither are you bound?” do not appear impertinent interroga- 
tions at sea; and often in the western wilds 1 found myself making 
inquiries, which I should have thought very free and easy at home.’ 
Hodgson’s Letters, U1. 32-35. 

In all new and distant settlements the forms of law must, of 
course, be very limited. No justice’s warrant is current in the 
dismal swamp; constables are exceedingly puzzled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mississippi; and there is no tread-mill, either 
before or after trial, on the Little Wabash. The consequence of 
this is, that the settlers take the law into their own hands, and 











‘* In America, the term Yankee is applied to the natives of New 
England only, and is generally used with an air of pleasantry. 
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give notice to a justice-proof delinquent to quit the territory— 
if this notice is disobeyed, they assemble and whip the culprit, 
and. this failing, on the second visit, they cut off his ears. In 
short, Captain Rock has his descendants in America. Mankind 
cannot live together without some approximation to justice; and 
if the actual government will not govern well, or cannot govern 
well, is too wicked or too weak to do so—then men prefer Rock 
toanarchy. The following is the best account we have seen of 
this system of irregular justice. 


‘ After leaving Carlyle, I took the Shawnee town road, that 
branches off to the S. E., and passed the Walnut Hills, and Moore’s 
Prairie. These two places had a year or two before been infested 
by a notorious gang of robbers and forgers, who had fixed them- 
selves in these wild parts, in order to avoid justice. As the country 
became more settled, these desperadoes became more and more 
troublesome. The inhabitants therefore took that method of getting 
rid of them, that had been adopted not many years ago in Hopkin- 
son and Henderson counties, Kentucky, and which is absolutely ne- 
cessary in new and thinly settled districts, where it is almost impos- 
sible to punish a criminal according to legal forms. 

* On such occasions, therefore, all the quiet and industrious men 
of a district form themselves into companies, under the name of 
* Regulators.” They appoint officers, put themselves under their 
orders, and bind themselves to assist and stand by each other. The 
first step they then take, is to send notice to any notorious vaga- 
bonds, desiring them to quit the State in a certain number of days, 
under the penalty of receiving a domiciliary visit. Should the per- 
son who receives the notice refuse to comply, they suddenly as- 
semble, and when unexpected, go in the night time to the rogue’s 
house, take him out, tie him to a tree, and give him a severe whip- 
ping, every one of the party striking him a certain number of times. 

‘ This discipline is generally sufficient to drive off the culprit ; but 
should he continue obstinate, and refuse to avail himself of another 
warning, the Regulators pay him a second visit, inflict a still severer 
whipping, with the addition probably of cutting off both his ears. 
No culprit has ever been known to remain after a second visit. For 
instance, an old man, the father of a family, all of whom he educated 
as robbers, fixed himself at Moore’s Prairie, and committed numer- 
ous thefts, &c.&c. He was hardy enough to remain after the first 
visit, when both he and his sons received a whipping. At the second 
visit the Regulators punished him very severely, and cut off his ears. 
This drove him off, together with his whole gang ; and travellers can 
now pass in perfect safety, where it was once dangerous to travel 
alone. 

‘ There is also a company of Regulators near Vincennes, who have 
broken up a notorious gang of coiners and thieves who had fixed 
themselves near that place. These rascals, before they were driven 
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off, had parties settled at different distances in the woods, and thus 
held communication and passed horses and stolen goods from one to 
another, from the Ohio to Lake Erie, and from thence into Canada 
or the New England States. Thus it was next to impossible to de- 
tect the robbers, or to recover the stolen property. 

* This practice of Regulating seems very strange to an European, 
I have talked with some of the chief men of the Regulators, who all 
lamented the necessity of such a system. They very sensibly re- 
marked, that when the country became more thickly settled, there 
would no longer be any necessity for such proceedings, and that they 
should all be delighted at being able to obtain justice in a more for- 
mal manner. I forgot to mention, that the rascals punished have 
sometimes prosecuted the Regulators for an assault. The Juries, 
however, knowing the bad character of the prosecutors, would give 
but trifling damages, which, divided among so many, amounted to 
next to nothing for each individua]. ’—Exzcursion, pp. 233-236. 

This same traveller mentions his having met at table three 
or four American ex-kings—presidents who had served their 
time, and had retired into private life; he observes also upon 
the effect of a democratical government in preventing mobs. 
Mobs are created by opposition to the wishes of the people ;— 
but when the wishes of the people are consulted so completely 
as they are consulted in America—all motives for the agency of 
mobs are done away. 

* It is, indeed, entirely a government of opinion. Whatever the 
people wish is done. If they want any alteration of laws, tariffs, &c. 
they inform their representatives, and if there be a majority that wish 
it, the alteration is made at once. In most European countries there 
is a portion of the population denominated the mod, who, not being 
acquainted with real liberty, give themselves up to occasional fits of 
licentiousness. But in the United States there is no mob, for every 
man feels himself free. At the time of Burr’s conspiracy, Mr Jeffer- 
son said, that there was little to be apprehended from it, as every 
man felt himself a part of the general sovereignty. The event prov- 
ed the truth of this assertion; and Burr, who in any other country 
would have been hanged, drawn, and quartered, is at present leading 
an obscure life in the city of New York, despised by every one.’.— 
_ Excursion, p. 70. 

It is a real blessing for America to be exempted from that vast 
burthen of taxes, the consequences of a long series of foolish 
just and necessary wars, carried on to please kings and queens, 
or the waiting maids, and waiting lords or gentlemen, who have 
always governed kings and queens in the Old World. ‘The A- 
mericans owe this good to the newness of their government; 
and though there are few classical associations, or historical 
recollections in the United States, this barrenness is well pur- 
chased by the absence of all the feudal nonsense, inveterate 
abuses, aud profligate debts of an old country. 
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‘ The good effects of a free government are visible throughout the 
whole country. There are no tithes, no poor-rates, no excise, no 
heavy internal taxes, no commercial monopolies. An American can 
make candles if he have tallow, can distil brandy if he have grapes 
or peaches, and can make beer if he have malt and hops, without 
asking leave of any one, and much less with any fear of incurring 
punishment. How would a farmer’s wife there be astonished, if told 
that it was contrary to law for her to make soap out of the potass 
obtained on the farm, and of the grease she herself had saved! 
When an American has made these articles, he may build his little 
vessel, and take them without hinderance to any part of the world ; for 
there is no rich company of merchants that can say to him, ‘ You 
shall not trade to India; and you shall not buy a pound of tea of the 
Chinese ; as, by so doing, you would infringe upon our privileges.” 
In consequence of this freedom, all the seas are covered with their ves- 
sels, and the people at home are active and independent. I never 
saw a beggar in any part of the United States ; nor was I ever asked 
for charity but once—and that was by an Irishman. ’—Zzcursion, pp. 
70, 71. 

America is so differently situated from the old governments 
of Europe, that the United States afford no political precedents 


that are exactly applicable to our old governments. There is 
no idle and discontented population. When they have peo- 
pled themselves up to the Mississippi, they cross to the Mis- 


souri, and will go on till they are stopped by the Western 
Ocean; and then, when there are a number of persons who 
have nothing to do, and nothing to gain, no hope for lawful 
industry and great interest in promoting changes, we may 
consider their situation as somewhat similar to our own, and 
their exampf® as touching us more nearly. The changes in 
the constitution of the particular States seem to be very fre- 
quent, very radical, and to us very alarming;—they seem, how- 
ever, to be thought very little of in that country, and to be 
very little heard of in Europe. Mr Duncan, in the following 
passage, speaks of them with European feelings. 

* The other great obstacle to the prosperity of the American na- 
tion, universal suffrage, * will not exhibit the full extent of its evil 
tendency for a long time to come; and it is possible that ere that 
time some antidote may be discovered, to prevent or alleviate the 
mischief which we might naturally expect from it. It does, however, 
seem ominous of evil, that so little ceremony is at present used with 


* In the greater number of the States, every white person, 21 
years of age, who has paid taxes for one year, is a voter; in others, 
some additional qualifications are required, but they are not such as 
materially to limit the privilege. 
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the constitutions of the various States. The people of Connecticut, 
not contented with having prospered abundantly under their old sys- 
tem, have lately assembled a convention, composed of delegates from 
all parts of the country, in which the former order of things has been 
condemned entirely, and a completely new constitution manufactur- 
ed ; which, among other things, provides for the same process being 
again gone through, as soon as the profanum vulgus takes it into its 
head to desire it.+ A sorry legacy the British Constitution would be 
to us, if it were at the mercy of a meeting of delegates, to be sum- 
moned whenever a majority of the people took a fancy for a new 
one; and I am afraid, that if the Americans continue to cherish a fond- 
ness for such repairs, the Highlandman’s pistol, with its new stock, lock 
and barrel, will bear a close resemblance to what is ultimately produ- 
ced. ’—Duncan’s Travels, 11. 335, 336. 

In the Excursion there is a list of the American navy, which, 
in conjunction with the navy of France, will one day or an- 
other, we fear, settle the Catholic question in a way not quite 
agreeable to the Earl of Liverpool for the time being, nor very 
creditable to the wisdom of those ancestors of whom we hear, 
and from whom we suffer, so much. ‘The regulations of the 
American navy seem to be admirable. ‘The States are making 
great exertions to increase this navy; and since the capture of 
so many English ships, it has become the favourite science of 
the people at large. Their flotillas on the lakes completely de- 
feated ours during the last war. 

Fanaticism of every description seems to rage and flourish in 
America, which has no Establishment, in about the same degree 
which it does here under the nose of an Established Church ;— 
they have their prophets and prophetesses, their preaching en- 
campments, female preachers, and every variety of noise, 
folly and nonsense, like ourselves. Among the most singu.ar 
of these fanatics are the Harmonites. Rapp, their founder, was 
adissenter from the Lutheran Church, and therefore of course 
the Lutheran clergy of Stutgard (near to which he lived) began 
to put Mr Rapp in white sheets, to prove him guilty of theft, 
parricide, treason, and all the usual crimes of which men dis- 
senting from established churches are so often guilty,—and de- 
licate hints were given respecting faggots! Stutgard abounds 
with underwood and clergy ; and—away went Mr Rapp to the 
United States, and, with a great multitude of followers, settled 
about twenty-four miles from our countryman Mr Birkbeck. 
His people have here built a large town, and planted a vine- 
yard, where they make very agreeable wine. ‘They carry on 
also a very extensive system of husbandry, and are the mas- 


+ The people of the State of New York have subsequently taken 
a similar fancy to clout the cauldron. (1822.) 
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ters of many flocks and herds. They have a distillery, brew- 
ery, tannery, make hats, shoes, cotton and woollen cloth, and 
every thing necessary to the comfort of life. Every one belongs 
to some particular trade. But in bad weather, when there is 
danger of losing their crops, Rapp blows an horn, and calls 
them all together. Over every trade there is an head man, who 
receives the money and gives a receipt, signed by Rapp, to 
whom all the money collected is transmitted. When any of 
these workmen wants an hat or a coat, Rapp signs him an or- 
der for the garment, for which he goes to the store, and is fit- 
ted. ‘They have one large store where these manufactures are 
deposited. ‘This store is much resorted to by the neighbour- 
hood, on account of the goodness and cheapness of the ar- 
ticles. ‘They have built an excellent house for their founder, 
Rapp,—as it might have been predicted they would have done. 
The Harmonites profess equality, community of goods, and ce- 
libacy ; for the men and women (let Mr Malthus hear this) 


live separately, and are not allowed the slightest intercourse. 


In order to keep up their numbers, they have once or twice 
sent over for a supply of Germans, as they admit no Americans, 
of any intercourse with whom they are very jealous. The Har- 
monites dress and live plainly. It is a part of their creed that 
they should do so. Rapp, however, and the head men have no 
such particular creed for themselves; and indulge in wine, beer, 


grocery, and other irreligious diet. Rapp is both governor and 
priest,—preaches to them in church, and directs all their pro- 
ceedings in their working hours. In short, Rapp seems to have 
made use of the religious propensities of mankind, to persuade 
one or two thousand fools to dedicate their lives to his service ; 
and if they do not get tired, and fling their prophet into a 
horse-pond, they will in all probability disperse as soon he dies. 

Unitarians are increasing very fast in the United States, not 
being kept down by charges from bishops and archdeacons, 
their natural enemies. 

The author of the Excursion remarks upon the total absence 
of all games in America. No cricket, foot-ball, nor leap-frog 
—all seems solid and profitable. 

* One thing that I could not help remarking with regard to the 
Americans in general, is the total want of all those games and sports 
that obtained for our country the appellation of ‘‘ Merry England.” 
Although children usually transmit stories and sports from one ge- 
neration to another, and although many of our nursery games and 
tales are supposed to have been imported into England in the vessels 
of Hengist and Horsa, yet our brethren in the United States seem 
entirely to have forgotten the childish amusements of our common 
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ancestors. In America I never saw even the school-boys playing at 
any game whatsoever. Cricket, foot-ball, quoits, &c. appear to be 
utterly unknown ; and I believe that if an American were to see 
grown-up men playing at cricket, he would express as much asto- 
nishment as the Italians did when some Englishmen played at this 
finest of all games in the Cascina at Florence. Indeed, that joyous 
spirit which, in our country, animates not only childhood, but also 
maturer age, can rarely or never be seen among the inhabitants of 
the United States. ’—Exzcursion, pp. 502, 503. 

These are a few of the leading and prominent circumstances 
respecting America, mentioned in the various works before us : 
of which works we can recommend the Letters of Mr Hudson, 
and the Excursion into Canada, as sensible, agreeable books, 
written in a very fair spirit. 

America seems, on the whole, to be a country posses- 
sing vast advantages, and little inconveniences; they have 
a cheap government, and bad roads; they pay no tithes, and 
have stage coaches without springs. ‘They have no poor laws 
and no monopolies—but their inns are inconvenient, and 
travellers are teased with questions. They have no collections 
in the fine arts; but they have no Lord Chancellor, and they 
can go to law without absolute ruin. ‘They cannot make Latin 
verses, but they expend immense sums in the education of the 
poor. In all this the balance is prodigiously in their favour : 
But then comes the great disgrace and danger of America— 
the existence of slavery, which, if not timously corrected, 
will one day entail (and ought to entail) a bloody servile 
war upon the Americans—which will separate America in- 
to slave states and states disclaming slavery, and which re- 
mains at present as the foulest blot in the moral charac- 
ter of that people. An high spirited nation, who cannot en- 
dure the slightest act of foreign aggression, and who revolt 
at the very shadow of domestic tyranny—beat with cart- 
whips, and bind with chains, and murder for the merest trifles, 
wretched human beings who are of a more dusky colour than 
themselves; and have recent!y admitted into their Union, a 
new State, with the express permission of ingrafting this atro- 
cious wickedness into their constitution! No one can’ admire 
the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans more 
than we do, or more despise the pitiful propensity which exists 
among Government runners to vent their small spite at their 
character; but on the subject of slavery, the conduct of America 
is, ark has been, most reprehensible. It is impossible to speak of 
it with too much indignation and contempt; but for it, we should 
look forward with unqualified pleasure to such a land of firee- 
com, and such a magnificent spectacle of human happiness, 
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Art. VIII. 1. The Works of Garcilaso de la Vega. Translated 
into English Verse, by J. H. Wirren. London, 1823. 

2. Floresta de Rimas Antiguas Castellanas. Por Bouu ve 
Faser. Tom. 2do, Hamburgo, 1823. 


A* elegant translation of an elegant poet, induces us to re- 

sume the subject of Spanish Literature, and to present, 
not a detailed account, but a rapid sketch, of the lyric poetry 
of Spain during the age of Charles V., a period which Spanish 
critics seem to consider as the golden age of their poetry. The 
remarkable feature of this period, is the decline of that old chi- 
valrous poetry to which we had occasion lately to direct the at- 
tention of our readers, and the general introduction of the Ita- 
lian taste. 

Till the labours of Herder, Dieze, and other critics in Ger- 
many had brought to light those rich collections of ballads in 
which the poetry of Spain abounds, foreigners seem scarcely to 
have been aware that there existed any thing like a poetical 
literature in Spain before Garcilaso. ‘To them Spain seemed to 
have made her appearance at once in the field of letters and of 
European politics. ‘They were acquainted with her literature, 
only after it had approximated so closely to the Italian as to ren- 
der it no easy matter to point out a characteristic difference in- 
dependently of language, and were ignorant of the remarkable 
phenomenon exhibited by the decline of a national literature, 
among a people peculiarly attached to old habits and associa- 
tions, and the introduction of a foreign taste, opposed in almost 
every point to that which it supplanted. From the Spanish 
critics little information was to be derived, Their notices of 
their older poets and their productions, are given in the same 
brief, patronizing style, in which, until lately, it was the custom 
for French critics to speak of their own poetry before the age of 
Louis XIV.: And the change from the old Castilian poetry to 
the Italian is generally mentioned as a matter of course—an 
exchange of rudeness for refinement—which almost necessarily 
took place as soon as a fair opportunity of comparison was af- 
forded, by the temporary connexion occasioned by the political 
relations of the two countries. 

But the publication of the early monuments of Spanish poetry 
which the industry of modern critics has accumulated, while it 
has introduced juster views of the state of literature during that 
period which her national critics have passed over in silence, has 
tended materially to increase the difficulty of accounting for the 
decline of this captivating style of poetry, and the adoption of 
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the Italian. Whatever may have been the opportunities of in- 
tercourse afforded by the wars of Charles, and whatever the 
talent of Boscan and Garcilaso, by whom the new system was 
first practised, it is difficult for us to ascribe to their individual 
efforts such a revolution, or to doubt that it had its origin in 
remoter and more general causes. Nor is it to be inferred 
that these had no existence, because they are little noticed by 
the critical historians of that period, who find a sufficient ex- 
planation of the phenomenon in the influence which a more 
artful and elaborate style of composition was likely to exert over 
a nation whose first forms of versification were of a ruder nature. 
It is probable, that we are, at the present day, more capable of 
appreciating the effect of such causes, than those who wrote at 
a period more nearly approaching to the events which they de- 
scribe. Men have a tendency to overrate the importance of 
events in which they have themselves participated, or which still 
operate on their minds by a kind of personal interest. ‘To them, 
a small object in the foreground is sufficient to shut out miles of 
distance. The birth or death of a king—the loss or gaining of 
a battle—the opinions of some insulated critic—the labours of 
some favourite poet, magnified by their proximity, appear suf- 
ficient to account for revolutions which have in truth been the 
silent work of centuries. It is only when events have ceased to 
agitate with this personal feeling-—when, at the distance of a 
century or two, they have all subsided into their proper position 
in the chain of causes, that we learn to appreciate their re- 
Jative influence on literature, and to perceive, as we generally 
dio, how powerless is any single event, or the efforts of any in- 
dividual, to arrest or accelerate its course of progression or 
decay. 

To enable us, then, to understand properly the extent of the 
change now introduced into Spanish Literature, it is necessary 
to state briefly the character of Italian poetry at this period, 
and the circumstances out of which it had originated. 

In Italy, a number of causes had concurred to give to poetry 
a peculiar tone, to limit its objects, and to repress the deve- 
Jopment of those feelings which give dignity and stability to 
national poetry; but, at the same time, to communicate, by 
these very restraints, a degree of polish and elegance, certainly 
far superior to any thing that had preceded them, and in it- 
self not a little attractive and imposing. Amidst the gene- 
ral activity of intellect and fancy that accompanied the rise 
of chivalry, the descendants of the former masters of the world 
alone partook of no spark of the common enthusiasm. The 
wild romantic legends, and the heroic fictions, which else- 
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where animated the courage, and exalted the sentiments of 
Europe, though sufficiently known in Italy, are sought for in 
vain in its literature. A few passing allusions in Dante—an 
occasional adoption of some incident from the French romances 
in the Cento Novelle—a contemptuous expression in Petrarca, 

are almost the only traces to be met with; and it may certainly 
be said, that before the time of Zinabi or Pulci, these fictions 
had never exercised any influence on the literature of Italy. 

This might be owing to many causes. Agitated by intestine 
tumults, or overrun by foreign enemies, the various provinces 
of Italy were united by no connecting link. Since the removal 
of the empire to Constantinople, her history had been little 
but a record of disasters, There were no national and brilliant 
recollections, therefore, to which, as to a bond of fellowship, 
the inhabitants of her scattered states might appeal; and that 
mercantile and commercial spirit* which even at this period 
prevailed in every province where war allowed some intervals 
of repose, seemed to have quenched for ever the sparks of na- 
tional enthusiasm. 

But the evil did not terminate here. States originally des- 
potic became gradually more so; and, even in those which still 
retained the name of republican, the subjects found they had 
only exchanged one tyrant for many. It is true, that among 
the petty sovereigns of Italy, there were some that affected to 
patronize and encourage literature. Even among the families 
of Sforza, Visconti, Gonzaga, Scala, and ‘ the antique brood 
of Este,’ those turbulent spirits whose names are associated 
with ideas of rudeness and ferocity, a desire to add the lustre 
of learning to the splendour of a military reputation, is occa- 
sionally visible. But what one sovereign cultivated, his succes- 
sor frequently laboured to suppress; and literature, to maintain 
its ground, requires some steady and systematic support, inde- 
pendent of the caprice of individuals. On the whole, therefore, 
its vigour declined during these fitful alternations of storm and 
sunshine. A check had been given to free discussion and to 
moral energy, and its effects were speedily visible on Mere 
ture. Music and painting indeed continued to flourish, for i 
seems to be of their nature to flourish under any government. 
Deriving but little impulse from public opinion, they exercise 
on it in turn but a feeble action; nor is it perhaps too much to 

say, that no great or abiding emotion was ever yet produced by 
the sight of a painting, or the sound of a strain of music. 
Hence they excite little attention and jealousy even in the 


* This is peculiarly visible in the Decameron, the spirit of which, 
like that of the Arabian Tales, is entirely commercial, 
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most arbitrary states; nay, it is probable they may rather be 
regarded with a friendly eye. There is a species of contem- 
plative idleness and passive enjoyment of the present, with an 
indifference to the future, connected with the indulgence of 
these fascinating pursuits, which, on the whole, harmonizes bet- 
ter with the stillness of despotism, than with the stir and acti- 
vity of the popular forms of government. But the higher 
branches of philosophy and eloquence—the science that inves- 
tigates principles, and the art that clothes them with a splen- 
did colouring—were almost annihilated by the vigilance of the 
Italian princes. Philosophy was confined to the discussion of 
oints that bore not the remotest relation to the business of 
ife; and these discussions, unimportant as they now appear, 
were characterized by a disgraceful ferocity of personal invec- 
tive, which can only be believed by those who have looked into 
the letters of Filelfo and Poggio. Eloquence was employed in 
multiplying Novelle—imitations of the ily which sur- 
passed the original in licentiousness as much as they fell short 
of it in feeling and beauty. Poetry again, which seems to hold 
a middle rank between the passive and sensual tendencies of 
the arts, and the intellectual activity which is the essence of 
philosophy and eloquence, partook of the general restraint 
which fettered the imagination, and the consequent tendency 
to quiet and thoughtless enjoyment. The great mind of 
Dante had indeed outstripped the spirit of his age; but his 
inspiration was personal; and perhaps no poet of such dis- 
tinguished talent ever exercised less influence on the litera- 
ture of his country. The stern vigour and vehemence of his 
sentiments—the masterly boldness which sketches a portrait 
in a single line—the carelessness of petty beauties—the sublime 
reach of invention which an the Divina Commedia, had 
expired with its author; and the true spirit of the fifteenth cen- 
tury must be traced in its diffuse and feeble lyrics. Where 
the poet is sensible that there exists no unity of feeling among 
his countrymen, he naturally adopts the lyric form—the ex- 
pression of individual feeling. His own mind, too, insensibly 
takes a colour from surrounding circumstances; his first ebul- 
litions of feeling grow tamer; he learns to suppress those 
strains which find no echo in the bosoms of his countrymen ; 
and at last confines himself ta those safe topics on which all 
are permitted to expatiate. 

Heense we may explain something of that monotonous and 
languid eloquence which pervades the Italian poetry of the 
fifteenth century. Excluded from the use of national traditions 
by that wretched system of subdivision which has doomed Italy 
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¢ per servir sempre, 6 vincitrice o vinta;’-—barred from all themes 
connected with Roman glory by the misgovernment of sove- 
reigns, who, knowing the transitory nature of their power, used 
it with the greater harshness, Poetry turned her attention to 
themes which could excite no jealousy or distrust—to the com- 
plaints or triumphs of love—to the celebration of the delights 
of a pastoral life—to the delineation of a world of magic and 
enchantment—to the unrestrained indulgence of a vein of buf- 
foonery which delighted in dispelling the illusions of Romance, 
by coupling them with low or eleens imagery—to all, in 
short, which was most remote from the existing state of things. 
The elaborate Sonnet, the artificial Canzone, the intricate Ses- 
tina,—suflicient alone to have chilled the flow of lyrical in- 
spiration—harmonized well with sentiments as artificial as them- 
selves. Every thing took a tone of listlessness and luxurious 
ease—an air of composed melancholy, or quiet Epicurean en- 
joyment, that seemed to lull emotion to rest, and blend, in equal 
forgetfulness, the senses and the soul. 

Yet this very limitation of the efforts of poetry to one class 
of subjects, this studious exclusion of themes of more national 
and warmer interest, must be admitted, to have given to the 
amatory and pastoral poetry of Italy a degree of perfection un- 
equalled by that of any other nation. The love-verses of 
Petrarch, of Giusto da Conti, of Bembo, Lorenzo de Medi- 
ci, Politian and Sannazzaro, are models of elegance and refine- 
ment; and calculated, beyond doubt, to exercise a considerable 
influence on the taste of any nation, whose poetry was of a less 
ornate and elaborate kind. Borrowing from the ‘Troubadours 
the harmonious intricacy of the canzone, and from the Sicilians 
the form of the sonnet, they had eclipsed and cast into the 
shade the sources from which they had obtained them. _ It is an 
easy task to point out their conceits and affectation ; but who 
can be insensible, at the same time, to their exquisite imagina- 
tion—the refinement of their sentiments—the Scenes of their 
pastoral pictures—the classic air that pervades their eclogues— 
or the delicious harmony of their choruses, that float around us 
like lyrical yoices boas te the air? It is but a slender boast, 
perhaps, for a nation, that she has carried to its perfection the 
poetry of the senses; but never, before or since, has it been 
dignified by so much genius, or allied to so many tender and 
amiable sentiments, or embalmed in such a stream of sweetness 
and melody. 

Such appears to have been the general character of Italian 
poetry during the latter part of the fourteenth, and the whole 
of the fifteenth century ; and those who recollect the nature of 
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the original romantic poetry of Spain will perceive, that it was 
opposed to the spirit of the Italian in almost all its leading fea- 
tures. The very essence of Spanish poetry was activity -—that of 
the Italian repose. ‘The former had devoted its strains to the ce- 
lebration of the national glories, and presented, only in a more 
dignified shape, events which really adorned its annals ; in the 
latter, patriotism seemed to have expired with Dante and Pe- 
trarca, * and all allusions to national events were scrupulously 
avoided. Hence the character of Spanish poetry, with all its 
occasional Orientalism, was natural; for it was the poetry of life 
and action ;—that of the Italian, occupied with an ideal world 
and an imaginary Arcadia, was contemplative, dreamy, and un- 
substantial. 

From what causes, then, did it arise, that the reign of Charles 
V. should be remarkable for the decline of the old chivalrous 
taste in Spain, and the adoption of a system so different as the 
Italian? Did it arise entirely from the influence of the supe- 
rior polish and perfection of Italian iggy as displayed 
in the works of Boscan and Garcilaso; or was it rather the 
gradual result of other principles, more aie in their origin, 
and more general i in their operation ? 

We contess we lean to the latter opinion. We are persuad- 
ed that the superior polish of the Italian poetry never could 
have impressed the Castilians with an idea of the rudeness of 
their own, had the national character remained the same. It 
is a mistake, in the first place, to suppose that the character of 
Italian poetry was unknown in Spain till the wars of Charles in 
Italy, and the publication of the works of Boscan. Specimens 
of the Italian Endecasyllabic verse occur even in the Count- 
Lucanor of Juan Manuel, as early as 1362; and it was evi- 
dently familiar to the Marquis of Santillana, + who, before 
3458, had published about forty sonnets in the Italian style, 
which occur in the Cancionero of Argote de Molina. But though 
recommended by the talents of such men, the innovation did 


* Even theirs is of a suspicious cast. Dante was evidently more a 
Ghibelline than an Italian ; and Petrarch’s patriotism evaporated in 
a single canzone, and a foolish admiration of the insane schemes of 
Cola de Rienzi. 

+ In his letter to the Constable Don Pedro, he talks of Italian 
poetry as well known, and mentions his reasons for preferring it in 
some points to the French. He mentions also, that the eleven-syl- 
lable measure, which the Italians themselves had borrowed from the 
Provencals, was commonly used for centuries before by the Valen- 
‘Gans and Catalans, 
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not then succeed, because it was opposed to the general feeling 
of the people. It may be said aadies that Boscan was a man 
of greater talents than Manuel or Santillana, and that its ulti- 
mate success was owing to this circumstance. But without mean- 
ing to underate the talents of Boscan and Garcilaso, there are 
many things, we think, that show that such a general move- 
ment as took place in Spain during the sixteenth century, was 
not owing to the labours of any individual poet. Poets, in fact, 
are seldom so far in advance of the opinions of their age as is 
believed. It is true that, in the earliest periods of a national li- 
terature, the influence of individual talent is generally more vi- 
sible than the influence of the spirit of the age on that indi- 
vidual; but as the circumstances which render poets a peculiar 
class alter with the progress of society, the latter influence 
gradually becomes the strongest ; and in advanced periods of ci- 
vilization, even the most original poets content themselves with 
stamping the character of the age upon their works, instead of 
endeavouring to communicate from the superiority of their own 
minds, a new direction to national propensities. Now, in Spain, 
those circumstances that tend to insulate men of genius, and to 
separate the spirit of society from individual inspiration, had 
never existed at all—partly from the universal diffusion of in- 
telligence, which, at a peculiarly early period, had resulted 
from the connexion with Arabia; and partly from the character 
of Spanish poetry, which, as it was in its nature essentially por 
pular, partook from the first of all the variations of popular 
opinion. 

We shall find it more difficult to ascribe the revolution 
in taste, of which we are now speaking, to the influence of 
the two poets we have mentioned, when we consider the 
character of their genius, which had nothing in it of an in- 
ventive or creative cast, and seemed fitted only to improve 
on the ideas that had been suggested by the more active ima- 
sination of others. Men of taste and refinement they un- 
doubtedly were—but it is not by mere men of taste that the 
ancient habits, and cherished ‘associations of centuries are 
altered, and the canons of a national literature subverted 
and overthrown. Such events have their origin in deeper 
causes; and those poets in whom the innovation first ap- 
pears will generally be found to have only concentrated and 
systematized opinions which were already floating on the sur- 
face of society. Accordingly, when we look to the history of 
Spain, we shall see that her national character had been silent- 
ly undergoing a complete change since the era to which her 
romantic poetry belongs, under the operation of new political 
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relations, new principles of government, and new views of reli- 
gious toleration. 

The struggle between Arabia and Spain, after fluctuating for 
five centuries, began, towards the commencement of the reign 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, to draw to a crisis. The tide of 
conquest had been for some time before gradually retreating to the 
eastward. Leon and Castile, after long wasting their strength in 
fruitless rivalry, became united in the persons of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; and Granada, the last possession of the Arabs, sub- 
mitted to their arms in 1492. The same year witnessed the 
discovery of those vast countries on the other side of the At- 
lantic which at first seemed to promise to Spain the possession 
of inexhaustible treasures. Navarre was added in 1512. The 
accession of Charles V., the possessor of the Netherlands, 
of the imperial crown, and the dominions inherited from 
Maximilian, completed that enormous accumulation of terri- 
tory, which, in the course of half a century, raised Spain from 
an unknown and insignificant state to the proudest rank among 
the kingdoms of Europe. 

Possessed of a power more extensive than any that had been 
witnessed in Europe since the days of Charlemagne, it is not 
surprising that Charles should have indulged in dreams of uni- 
versal conquest, or that his subjects should have fallen into the 
same delirium. The brilliancy of his first campaigns served to 
confirm these anticipations, and to create and sustain in the 
mind of the Spanish people an insatiable ambition, and a dis- 
eased appetite for military glory. It was to the career of arms 
that all talent now looked forward for its reward ;—to that the 
energy and constancy of Spanish character were devoted, and, 
in the hope of rendering the name of Spain illustrious, the 
Spanish soldier sacrificed (as he thought for a time) his per- 
sonal freedom, and seemed to feel the same pride in passive 
obedience, which he had been accustomed to do in the consci- 
ousness of independence. Whatever courage, perseverance, 
or discipline could perform, the warriors of Charles undertook 
and accomplished ; wherever the voice of their leader called 
them—to toil, or danger, or death—we find them still yielding 
the same unshaken, unmurmuring obedience. 

This is the bright side of the picture; and doubtless there 
is, at first sight, something imposing in this altered state of 
Spanish character. There is something that appeals to the 
imagination, if not to reason, in that unquestioning devotion 
which courted dangers, and privations, and toils; that bastard 
patriotism which led the Spanish soldiery to forget even the 
interests of liberty, in the desire of aggrandizing their coyn- 
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try,—and to cherish the recollection or anticipation of her 
greatness, in the wildest and most distant of those regions 
where she had sent them to conquer—or, perhaps, to die. We 
are ready to imagine, that the same grandeur of thought was 
conspicuous in other parts of their eniids and yield reluc- 
tantly to the belief which is forced upon us by the history of 
this period—that the perfection of military virtue was united 
with almost every moral vice ; with the most deliberate treache- 
ry, and the most unrelenting cruelty. But the fact cannot be 
disguised. ‘The noblest warriors of the sixteenth century were 
not more terrible for their prowess than their crimes; and if, 
as Sismondi says, they presented to the enemy a front of iron, 
they presented to the unfortunate an iron heart. 

It may be asked, why we attribute such demoralizing effects 
to the wars of Charles, while we ascribe to the more protract- 
ed struggle with Arabia so different a result? But there were 
striking distinctions in the character of these contests. It is 
true, that the effects of war on national character can never 
be in themselves favourable. Those sacrifices of principle to 
situation, and that confinement of every thing within the pale 
of military duty which it exacts—that submissive apathy which 
it dignifies with the name of discipline—that callousness of feel- 
ing which it tends to foster—are always prejudicial to the cha- 
racter of a nation, unless they are counteracted by some strong 
principle of generous and amiable feeling. But the precise de- 
gree in which they operate depends materially upon particular 
circumstances. A contest which unites all hearts—which ani- 
mates the exertions of the soldier as well as the leader—which 
is connected with principles of lofty feeling, instead of mere 
calculations of interest or territorial accession, has always in it- 
self a counteracting principle, which neutralizes, in some mea- 
sure, the evil consequences of war. An additional check is 
furnished, when, in addition to the noble character. of the end 
in view, long intercourse has a the contending parties ‘to 
respect each other, and fostered a romantic connexion, and 
cemented private attachments in the midst of public opposition. 
Both these are to be found in the warfare with Arabia. But the 
campaigns of Charles contemplated only the acquisition of ter- 
ritory. ‘They had no connexion with that enthusiasm of reli- 
gion and patriotism which gives to every one engaged a proud 
consciousness of individual importance. ‘They were diversified 
and softened by none of those peaceful interludes that relieve 
the tragedy of war. Strangers among strangers, the Spaniards 
could cultivate no intercourse with the nations to which they 
were opposed ; and thus, in Europe or America~—among Pro- 
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testants or Catholics—in Germany, or at the sack of Rome— 
they preserved the same inflexible pride, and the same undis- 
tinguishing ferocity. Add to this the decay of that chivalrous 
spirit, which had been mainly supported by the a na~ 
ture of military tactics, and the opportunities thus afforded for 
feats of individual heroism. The use of gunpowder had be- 
come general 7 the time of Charles V.; and the consequences 
which Ariosto had foreseen * had already become evident. 

Other elements were united with this military spirit in dete- 
riorating the Spanish character. While threatening or destroy+ 
ing the liberties of other nations, they had been insensible to 
the gradual decline of their own, amidst the confusion of at- 
tack, the excitation of victory, and that privileged dictatorship 
which is occasioned by the necessities of war. ‘The immense 
enlargement of the Spanish dominions had also been unfavour= 
able to the preservation of the proper balance of power in the 
state. While Spain continued an insulated kingdom, the no+ 
bles, the guardians of the national privileges, had felt them+ 
selves almost on an equality with their king, and, with the in- 
clination, had also the power of confining, within its proper 
boundary, the powers of monarchy. But, when the immense 
dominions of Germany, Holland, and part of Italy, were add- 
ed, Spain became only a small item in the list of his posses- 
sions, and the power of the nobility shrunk into nothing, com- 
pared with that of a-prince who could range under his stan- 
dard the troops of the greater part of Europe. It then be- 
came necessary for the nobles to preserve, by submission, the 
dignity they could no longer maintain by resistance; and thus, 
the same anxiety to support their own importance, which in 
one state of society had been the means of securing the na- 
tional liberties, became, by a change of circumstances, one of 
the strongest props of arbitrary power. 

Last came the influence of the Inquisition. This terrible 
tribunal had been established in 1478 by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and had scarcely reached, during the reign of Charles, 
its maturity of guilt. It seems undeniable indeed, that, even 
before the founidation of the Inquisition, the Spanish character 
was tinctured with fanaticism in a considerable degree; and per- 





* When Orlando throws Cymosco’s gun into the sea. 
* Lo tolse e disse—Perche pit non stia 
Mai cavalier per te d’essere ardito, 
Ne quanto il buon val, mai pid si vanti 
I] rio per te valer,—qui gid rimanti. ’"—C. 
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haps its institution was at first in unison with the spirit of the 
nation. But, though levelled ostensibly against heresy in reli- 
gion, its real sphere of action was far more comprehensive ; 
and it is probable, indeed, that the crafty Ferdinand would ne- 
ver have consented to its establishment, had he not foreseen 
that it might be rendered as effectual a check upon political as 
religious heterodoxy. ‘To those who have been accustomed to 
observe, by what secret, but strong ties, all the powers of mind 
are bound together,—and how surely even the subtile move- 
ments of the imagination are affected by the restraint of the 
sterner faculties, it will be evident how unfavourably such an 
institution must have been to the spirit of poetry. 

Thus, then, had the Spanish character, by the .operation of 
these concurring causes, been gradually assimilating, in many 
important points, to the Italian. The causes which, in the one 
country, had fettered the progress of intellect, and lulled the 
imagination into an Arcadian repose, had, in the other, prepar- 
ed the way for the introduction of a similar taste, by destroy- 
ing the relish for those older strains which were no longer in 
unison with the change of feelings, and gradually withdrawing 
the attention of Poetry from the affairs of actual life, which 
she could no longer look upon without disgust, or cen- 
sure without danger. How else could it happen, that, amidst 
an age of great events—sudden and fearful catastrophes—re- 
volutions of empires and opinions—of all that is calculated to 
sublimate the imagination, and to awaken strains of indigna- 
tion or triumph, the Spanish Muse should have exchanged her 
ancient lyre for the lute, and sung only the strains of love or 
pastoral idleness ?—That, with a new world opened to Spanish 
discovery abroad—the Moors expelled at home—France de+ 
feated at Parma and Pavia, and her monarch a captive in Ma- 
drid—the Ottoman power humbled in Hungary and Tunis, 
and her fleets whelmed in the waters of Lepanto—Portugal, in 
her turn, falling at Alcazar—the Church torn by the reforma- 
tion of Luther—Imperial Rome sacked by an apostate Bour- 
bon, and all Europe agitated by civil wars and religious dissen- 
sions—the influence of these mighty changes on Spanish Poe- 
try should be traced only in three of Herrera’s Odes, some 
uninteresting Epistles, and in the pages of some dead and for- 
gotten Epics ? How strange does it at first appear, to find the 
greatest of the Spanish Poets, who were themselves engaged 
in these tumultuous scenes, passing over in silence the record 
of their dangers and their victories, and even in eulogizing the 
character of Alva, celebrating, not his military prowess, but 
that patronage and love of literature, which, by a strange in- 
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consistency, was united with cruelty in his character!* But 
when we reflect what were the crimes that sullied the glory of 
these wars, and neutralized their poetical and inspiring tenden- 
cies—and think of those causes which checked the free exer- 
cise of thought and expression—we shall understand and ap- 
prove that feeling of the Spanish poets, which refused at least 
to celebrate, what it was not permitted to censure, and sought 
a refuge from the realities of life in the innocent delights of an 
ideal Arcadia. Viewed in this light, the gentle, melancholy 
spirit which pervades the poetry of Garcilaso and his cotempo- 
raries, such as Boscan, Montemayor, and Mendoza, soldiers 
like himself, and habitually conversant with scenes little calcu- 
lated to soften the heart, or awaken the finer sensibilities of our 
nature, becomes delightful. Doubtless there appears some in- 
consistency in this union of practical ferocity with theoretical 
innocence ; nor is it easy to conceive how the Spanish Poets 
could thus reconcile war and peace, and trace, as it were, their 
pastoral verses on the green turf with the point of their swords. 
But there is still something of a redeeming quality in this sen- 
sibility to the beauty of goodness. It is the expression of that 
homage which the heart pays to nature whenever it yields itself 
to the pure influences of poetry: and when we find even the 
stern Mendoza, the ‘ Tyrant of Sienna,’ in his Epistles to Bos- 
can and Zuniga, breathing out his wishes for solitude and do- 
mestic happiness, and returning still unsophisticated to the first 
impulses of natural emotion, we think of the favourite of Schah 


* This union of elegant taste with ferocity of conduct, which is 
conspicuous in Alva, and to a less extent in Mendoza, is less un- 
common than might at first be imagined ; and the annals of France 
and Italy, during the two centuries that preceded this period, furnish 
some striking proofs, that Horace’s remark, ‘ Ingenuas didicisse,’ 
&c. is not of universal application. Charles of Anjou, the tyrant of 
Naples, and the murderer of Conradin, was a poet ; and amatory ver- 
res of his in the /angue d’oil, still exist in the Royal Library at Paris. 
Folquet, Bishop of Thoulouse, one of the most odious wretches of 
his age, was a Troubadour and a poet. Filippo Maria, the last of the 
Visconti, and Francisco Sforza of Milan, men of blood and outrage, 
surrounded themselves with a court of learned men. Even the gloomy 
Philip II. amidst the various affairs of importance which engaged 
him on his entrance into Portugal, is said, by Faria y Souza, to have 
inquired with eagerness for Camoens, and to have been sensibly af- 
fected, by hearing that all that remained of that great poet was the 
Epitaph in the Church of Santa Anna, which, to the disgrace of his 
country, eommemorates that ‘ he lived poor and miserable—and so 
he died !’ $ 
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Abbas, who, even in the height of his prosperity, continued to 
visit in secret the cloak, the crook, and the shepherd’s pipe, 
which he had handled in days less brilliant, but not less happy. 


We are not writing a history of Spanish poetry; nor is it 
our intention to particularize the poets of the age of Charles V. 
The slight distinctions which separate them from each other, 
and the minor points of versification and expression, can neve 
be properly appreciated by foreigners. We wish only to throw 
out some general views of the state of poetry at this period, and 
of the causes in which its peculiarities originated, and to illustrate 
these by a few specimens from those poets who may be consi- 
dered as occupying the highest rank in the departments which 
they chose for themselves. The general tone of the poetry of 
this period is so decidedly pastoral, that in a coup d’cil of this 
kind, it might be unnecessary to exhibit any specimens from 
other departments, were it not that the few we do possess in 
the heroic, and the moral and religious lyric, though they can 
be regarded only as exceptions to the prevailing character of 
the age, are of uncommon excellence ;-—and in pastoral poetry 
there is so much sameness and monotony of imagery and senti- 
ment—so much of a conventional cast in which all poets agree, 
that the character of a very large mass may be completely ap- 
preciated from a very few specimens. 

In adopting the Italian versification and the Italian taste in 
the pastoral and amatory lyric, the Spanish poets had never been 
able to divest themselves of that taint of exaggeration which their 
early intercourse with the East had communicated to them, or 
at least increased. * Hence, if there is any prominent distinc- 
tion between the poetry of the two countries at this period, it 
arises from this. The Spanish poets have more warmth, but 
less taste ; and, while they are frequently more natural, they are 
generally deficient in that delicacy of thought and expression 
which is so eminently the characteristic of the Italians. Some- 
thing of the old leaven of impetuosity and hyperbole adheres 
to all of them, perhaps, except Garcilaso; and hence, though 
undoubtedly at the head of the pastoral poets of Spain, he is 
by no means the most perfect representation of the general tone 
of the poetry of the age. In this respect Boscan, Montemayor, 
and Saa de Miranda, may be said to embody more accurately 


* Something of the same fault seems to have adhered to the Spa- 
nish writers, even in the days of Roman literature. Quinctilian, 
speaking of the superiority of their imagination to their taste, says, 
—‘ Velles eos suo ngenio scripsisse, alieno judicio. ’ 
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ings of the later Platonists, had, at an early period, introduced 
a metaphysical and reasoning style in subjects where it was pe- 
culiarly out of place. Poetry deals only with obvious relations 
and differences ; and whenever it has recourse to distant and 
far-fetched resemblances, or shadowy distinctions, it trenches on 
the provinces of wit or philosophy. Garcilaso, however, con- 
trived so finely to temper the subtilty of Italian taste with the 
impetuosity of the Spanish, that the result is superior to any 
thing to be found in his models. He has written but a few 
Odes, Eclogues and Sonnets; and yet he is justly regarded as 
the first of Spanish classical poets, and his verses pass from 
mouth to mouth as proverbs among his countrymen. 

His fame chiefly rests, however, on his first Eclogue, and 
his Ode * A la Flor de Guido.’ Garcilaso, whose character in 
some points bears a striking resemblance to that of Virgil, 
seemed to have caught a double portion of his spirit while lin- 
gering near that Parthenope, which the Roman regarded with 
such peculiar affection ; and this first and finest of his Eclogues 
was produced at Naples. ‘The plan is as simple as_ possible. 
Two shepherds, Salicio and Nemoroso (in whom he is sup- 
posed to have figured himself and his friend Boscan), alter- 
nately give vent to their feelings in melancholy strains. ‘The 
subject of the first is the infidelity,—of the second; the death, 
of a mistress ; and it is difficult to say to which the preference 
ought to be given. The classical reader will at every turn re- 
cognise resemblances to the Latin poets; but Garcilaso pos- 
sessed the talent of introducing these imitations so admirably, 
that in general the knowledge that they are imitations, rather 
increases than diminishes our sense of the talent of the poet ; 
and in this Eclogue they are so happily interwoven with the 
romantic texture of the poem, that they seem rather to receive 
than to give ornament. This [clogue has been translated 
with peculiar beauty by Mr Wiffen, whines elegant volume must 
be regarded as a great acquisition to the Spanish scholar. His 
translations uniformly rise with the subject ; and he has shown 
very considerable dexterity in rendering with fidelity, yet in an 
improved shape, some of those prosing passages which occur 
here and there in many of Garcilaso’s poems. 

The following stanzas are from the Lament of Salicio; and 
Mr Wiffen’s translation presents a very faithful idea of the me- 
lancholy beauty of the original. 

Through thee the silence of the shaded glen, 

Through thee the horror of the lonely mountain, 

Pleased me no less than the resort of men ; 

The breeze, the summer wood and lucid fountain, 
Gg2 
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the national feeling. Boscan, in particular, who preceded Gar- 
cilaso in the use of the Italian measures, though he studied 
with the greatest care the poetry of Petrarch, Bembo, San- 
nazzaro, Politian and Bernardo Tasso, * never could acquire 
their elegance of taste, or divest himself of the national tend- 
ency to Orientalism. There are passages, no doubt, in his 
* Claros y frescos rios,’ which have a truth and nature about 
them not often to be found in Italian poetry. But wherever he at- 
tempted to rival the neatness of Petrarca, he failed.+ Monte- 
mayor, again, exhibits a strange union, or rather contest of the 
two styles. In his Diana he was perpetually blending them ; 
and while the fond of his work is evidenly from the Italian and 
Greek Romances, and many specimens of the Canzone, Ses- 
tina,.Sonnet, and those triple rhymes (esdrwjolos) which he had 
borrowed from the Arcadia, occur, yet nearly an equal num- 
ber of the poems interspersed through that work are redondillas 
and chanzonctas, in the old national style, and full of that de- 
spairing energy which distinguishes the pieces in the Cancioneros. 

In Garcilaso, however, the Italian poets found a rival, and, 
we are inclined to think, a superior: For if the charge of ex- 
aggeration applies to the Spanish poets, that of unnatural sub- 
tilty is not less applicable to the Italian. The enthusiastic study 
of the Grecian philosophy in Italy, and particularly of the writ- 


* Mr Wiffen enumerates Tansillo among the Italian poets whose 
fame gave an impulse to the taste of Garcilaso. We rather think 
that this is a mistake. Garcilaso had certainly written many of his 
compositions before 1550, and Tansillo had written nothing before 
1534, in the autumn of which year he acquired a disgraceful noto- 
riety by the publication of his Vendemmiatore. But his Sonnets, his 
Canzoni, and his Lagrime di’ San Pietro, which alone were likely to 
have been congenial to the pure taste of the Spanish poet, did not 
appear till after his death. 

+ One instance will give an idea of this. Petrarch, in one of his 
Sonnets (LXIX.), speaking of the impression left by the beauty of 
Laura, even after her charms were beginning to decay, says, 

‘ Piaga per allentar d’arco non sana.’ 
¢ The wound does not heal, tho’ the bow is relaxed. ’ 
This truism, which pleases in one line, is thus absurdly expanded by 
Boscan, and applied to the case of Absence. 
No sanan las heridas en el dadas ; 
Aunque cese el mirar que las causé 
Se quedan en el alma confirmadas— 
Que se uno esta con muchas cuchilladas 
Porque huya de quien le acuchillé 
No por esto seran’ mejor curadas. 
Obras de Boscan y Alg. de Garcilaso, p. 52. 
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Their natural durity, and break ; the trees 

Bend down their weeping boughs without a breeze, 
And, full of tenderness, the listening birds, 
Warbling in different notes, with me lament, 

And warbling, prophesy my death; the herds 
That in the green meads hang their heads at eve, 
Wearied and worn and faint, 

The necessary sweets of slumber leave, 

And low and listen to my wild complaint. 

Thou only steelst thy bosom to my cries, 

Not even once rolling thy angelic eyes 

On him thy harshness kills ;—in gentle woe 

Flow forth my tears, ‘tis meet that ye should flow! 


But though thou wilt not come for my sad sake, 
Leave not the landscape thou hast held so dear ; 
Thou mayst come freely now without the fear 
Of meeting me; for though my heart should break, 
Where late forsaken, I will now forsake. 

Come then, if this alone detains thee, here 

Are meadows full of verdure, myrtles, bays, 
Woodlands and lawns, and running waters clear, 
Beloved in other days, 

To which, bedewed with many a bitter tear, 

I sing my last of lays. 

These scenes, perhaps, when I am far removed, 
At ease thou wilt frequent 

With him who rifled me of all I loved ; 

Enough, my strength is spent, 

And leaving thee in his desired embrace, 

It is not much to leave him this sweet place.’ 

Nemoroso’s strain is of a darker and more gloomy cast. 
Some of the Spanish critics have objected to the cause assigned 
for the death of the Lady, which is rendered sufficiently intel- 
ligible by the allusion to Lucina; but the objection is certainly 
of a very hypercritical kind. ‘The imitation of Petrarch and 
Sannazzaro is more visible here than in any other part of 
Garcilaso’s writings. 


Nemoroso. 


Smooth sliding waters pure and crystalline ! 

Trees that reflect your image in their breast ! 

Green pastures full of fountains and fresh shades ! 

Birds that here scatter your sweet serenades ! 

Mosses, and reverend ivies serpentine, 

That wreathe your verdurous arms round beech and pine, 
And climbing crown their crest! 

Can I forget, ere yet my spirit changed, 
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The purple rose, white lily of the lake, 

Were sweet for thy dear sake ; 

For thee the fragrant primrose dropt with dew 
Was wished, when first it blew ! 

Oh how completely was I in all this 

Myself deceiving !—Oh the different part 
That thou wert acting, covering with a kiss 
Of seeming love the traitor in thy heart! 

This my severe misfortune long ago 

Did the soothsaying raven, sailing by 

On the black storm, with hoarse sinister cry, 
Clearly presage ;—in gentleness of woe 

Flow forth my tears, ‘tis meet that ye should flow. 


How oft, when slumbering in the forest brown, 
Deeming it Fancy’s mystical deceit, 

Have I beheld my fate in dreams foreshown !— 
One day methought that from the noontide heat 

I drove my flocks, to drink of Tagus’ flood, 

And under curtain of its bordering wood 

Take my cool siesta; but, arrived, the stream, 

I know not by what magic, changed its track, 
And in new channels, by an unused way, 

Rolled its warped waters back ; 

Whilst I, scorched, melting with the heat extreme, 
Went ever following, in their flight astray, 

The wizard waves ;—in gentleness of woe 

Flow forth my tears, ‘tis meet that ye should flow. 


In the charmed ear of what beloved youth 

Sounds thy sweet voice? On whom revolvest thou 
Thy beautiful blue eyes? On whose proved truth 
Anchors thy broken faith? Who presses now 
Thy laughing lip, and hopes thy heaven of charms, 
Locked in the embraces of thy two white arms ? 
Say thou, for whom hast thou so rudely left 

My love, or stolen, who triumphs in the theft ? 

I have not yet a bosom so untrue 

To feeling, nor a heart of stone, to view 

My darling ivy, torn from me, take root 

Against another wall or prosperous pine,— 

To see my virgin vine 

Around another elm in marriage hang 

Its curling tendrils and empurpled fruit, 

Without the torture of a jealous pang, 

Even to the loss of life ;—in gentle woe 


Flow forth my tears—’tis meet that ye should flow. 
* * - + 


Over my griefs the mossy stones relent 
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With what delicious ease and pure content 
Your peace [ wooed, your solitudes I ranged, 
Enchanted and refreshed where’er I went! 
How many blissful noons I here have spent 
In luxury of slumber, couched on flowers, 
And with my own fond fancies, from a boy 
Discoursed away the hours, 

Discovering nought in your delightful bowers 
But golden dreams, and memories fraught with joy !— 

* . * * 


Who would have said, my love, when late thro’ this 
Romantic valley, we, from bower to bower, 
Went gathering violets and primroses, 

That I should see the melancholy hour 

So soon arrive, that was to end my bliss, 

And of my love destroy both fruit and flower ? 


Since thou hast left us, fulness, rest and pcace, 
Have failed the starveling flocks ; the field supplies 
To the toiled hind but pitiful increase ; 

All blessings change to ills; the clinging weed 
Chokes the thin corn, and in its stead arise 
Pernicious darne], and the fruitless reed. 

The enamelled earth, that from her verdant breast 
Lavished spontaneously ambrosial flowers, 

The very sight of which can sooth to rest 

A thousand cares, and charm our sweetest hours, 
That late indulgence of her bounty scorns, 

And, in exchange, shoots forth but tangled bowers, 
And brambles rough with thorns, 

Whilst with the tears that falling steep their root, 
My swollen eyes increase the bitter fruit. 


As at the set of sun the shades extend, 

And when its circle sinks, that dark obscure 
Rises to shroud the world, on which attend 

The images that set our hair on end, 

Silence, and shapes mysterious as the grave ; 

Till the broad sun sheds once more from the wave, 
His lively lustre beautiful and pure: 

Such shapes were in the night, and such ill gloom 
At thy departure ; still tormenting fear 

Haunts and must haunt me, until death shall doom 
The so much wished for sun to reappear 

Of thine angelic face, my soul to cheer, 
Resurgent from the tomb. 


As the sad nightingale, in some green wood 
Closely embowered, the cruel hind arraigns, 
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Who from their pleasant nest her plumeless brood 
Has stolen,—while she with pains 
Winged the wide forest for their food, and now, 
Fluttering with joy, returns to the loved bough— 
The bough where nought remains : 
Dying with passion and desire, she fills 
A thousand concords from her various bill, 
Till the whole melancholy woodland rings 
With gurglings sweet, or with philippics shrill. 
Throughout the silent night she not refrains 
Her piercing note and her pathetic cry, 
But calls, as witness to her wrongs and pains, 
The listening stars and the responding sky— 
So I, in mournful song, pour forth my pain. 

* * * * 
Divine Eliza! since the sapphire sky 
Thou measur’st now on angel wings, and feet 
Sandalled with immortality, oh why 
Of me forgetful !—Wherefore not entreat 
To hurry on the time when I shall see 
The veil of mortal being rent in twain, 
And smile that I am free ? 
In the third circle of that happy land, 
Shall we not seek together, hand in hand, 
Another lovelier landscape, a new plain, 
Other romantic streams and mountains blue, 
And other vales, and a new shady shore, 
Where 1 may rest, and eyer in my view 
Keep thee, without the terror and surprise 
Of being sundered more ! 

We need not point out those passages in Petrarca and 
Bembo, which any one at all familiar with Italian literature 
will recognise as the originals of many of the beautiful images 
in this part of the First Eclogue. But we may compare these 
extracts from the Song of Nemoroso, with the Fifth Eclogue 
of the Arcadia of Sannazzaro, * which Garcilaso probably had 
in his eye in writing his own, particularly towards the conclu- 
sion. ‘There is a very considerable resemblance in the sub- 
jects, and in many of the ideas; but the melancholy of the 
Italian wants that air of truth and nature which this Eclogue 
of Garcilaso unites to so much elegance and harmony. San- 
Mazzaro’s is supposed to be addressed by Ergasto to the tomb 
of Androgeus, an Arcadian shepherd. 

* Alma beata e bella 
Che da legami sciolta 
Nuda salisti nei superni chiostri, &c. 
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O! pure and blessed soul, 
That from thy clay’s controul 

Escaped, hast sought and found thy native sphere ; 
And from thy crystal throne 
Lookst down, with smiles alone, 

On this vain scene of mortal hope and fear. 
Thy happy feet have trod 
The starry spangled road, 

Celestial flocks by field and fountain guiding, 
And from their erring track 
Thou charm’st thy shepherds back 

With the soft music of thy gentle chiding. 


And other vales and hills, 
And other groves and rills, 
And fairer flowers thou see’st in Heav’n above; 
Midst rocks and sunny glades, 
With more than mortal maids, 
In happier loves new Fauns and Sylvans rove : 
Whilst thou beneath the shade, 
Midst balmy odours, laid 
By Daphne's side or Melibe’s shalt be, 
And see the charmed air 
Stand mute, and listening there 
Unto the magic of thy melody. 


As to the elm the twine 
Of the enlacing vine— 

As to the summer field the waving grain ;— 
So, in thy summer day, 
Thou wert the pride and stay, 

The hope and glory of our youthful train. . 
O! who shall death withstand ! 
Death ! whose impartial hand 

Levels the lowest plant and loftiest pine ! 
When shall our ears again 
Drink in so sweet a strain, 

Our eyes behold so fair a form as thine ? 


The nymphs bemoaned thy doom, 
Around thine early tomb 

The hollow caves, the woods and waters wailed. 
The herbage greenly gay, 
In wint’ry paleness lay, 

The mournful sun his sickly radiance veiled ; 
Forth issued from his den 
No sprightly wild-beast then ;— 
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No flocks the pasture sought nor cooling fountain, 
But in desponding tone, 
Thy much loved name alone 


Rung through the lonely wood and echoing mountain. 
* * * * 


It is easy tosee that, when this was written, the melancholy of the 
author had been transferred from the heart to the imagination. 

Garcilaso’s other Eclogues, though abounding with fine pas- 
sages, are much less successful; and the only piece which will 
bear a comparison with this, is his exquisite ode ¢ A la Flor de 
‘ Gnido,’ (so called from its being addressed to a lady who re- 
sided in the Barrio de Gnido at Naples), which breathes more 
of the delicacy and beauty of the Greek and Roman ode, than 
any composition that has appeared since the revival of literature 
in the middle ages. 
~ We cannot say we admire his Sonnets, (which, by the by, 
are but indifferently translated by Mr Wiffen.) The fact is, 
that no Spanish writer has completely succeeded in the sonnet. 
Quevedo’s ¢ Buscas en Roma a Roma o peregrino,’ and Luper- 
cio Leonardo de Argensola’s ‘ Imagen Espantosa de la muerte,’ 
which are the best we have met with in Spanish, will not bear 
a comparison with many of Petrarca’s, Costanzo’s, Menzini’s, 
or Pastorini’s. Frilicaja’s inimitable ‘Italia! Italia!’ and Pas- 
torini’s *‘ Genova mia se con asciutto ciglio,’ are alone worth 
all the sonnets that Spain has produced. ‘The best of Garci- 
laso’s is the 14th, ‘ Como la tierna madre ;’ but the idea, though 
prettily expanded, is not by any means original. 

Of the numerous imitators of Garcilaso, Montemayor is the 
best ; and his Diana, which enjoyed unequalled popularity in 
its day, and exercised a very extensive influence over the li- 
terature of other countries, contains one or two Canciones which 
approach nearly to the best of Garcilaso’s Eclogues. Such is 
his * Ojos que ya no veis quien os miraba’ in the first book,— 
but we think he appears to as much advantage in the song with 
which the work opens. Sereno, the lover of Diana, has seat- 
ed himself on the banks of the Ezla, and, taking out a lock of 
Diana’s hair, as Nemoroso does in Garcilaso’s Eclogue, he 
addresses it in strains, which are thus rendered (rather para- 
phrastically) by Mr Southey. 

Cabellos quanta mudanza. 
Ah me! thou relic of that faithless fair ! 
Sad changes have I suffered since the day 
When, in this valley, from her long loose hair 
I bore thee, relic of my leve, away. 
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Well did I then believe Diana’s truth, 

For soon true love each jealous care represses, 
And fondly thought that never other youth 

Should wanton with the maiden’s unbound tregses. 


Here on the cold, clear Ezla’s breezy side, 
My hand amidst her ringlets wont to rove ; 
She proffered now the lock, and now denied, 
With all the baby playfulness of love. 
Here the false maid, with many an artful tear, 
Made me each rising thought of doubt discover, 
And vowed, and wept, till hope had ceased to fear, 
Ah me! beguiling like a child her lover. 


Witness then how that fondest, falsest, fair 
Has sighed and wept on Ezla’s sheltered shore, 
And vowed eternal truth, and made me swear 
My heart no jealousy should harbour more. 
Oh ! tell me could I but believe those eyes ? 
Those lovely eyes with tears my cheek bedewing, 
When the mute eloquence of tears and sighs 
I felt, and trusted, and embraced my ruin. 


So false, and yet so fair! so fair a mien 
Veiling so false a mind, who ever knew ? 
So true, and yet so wretched! who has seen 
A man like me, so wretched and so true ? 
Fly from me on the wind, for you have seen 
How kind she was, how loved by her you knew me— 
Fly thou vain witness what I once have been, 
Nor dare, all wretched as I am, to view me. 


One evening on the river’s pleasant strand, 
The maid too well beloved sat with me, 
And with her finger traced upon the sand 
“© Death for Diana—not Inconstancy !” 
And Love beheld us from his secret stand 
And marked his triumph, laughing to behold me, 
To see me trust a writing traced in sand, 
To see me credit what a woman told me! 


We shall quote no more of these pastoral poems. Nothing 
becomes sooner tiresome than these attempts to revive Arca- 
dian fictions. 


- «lactis uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapsa cavis iterare mella— 
and, in fact, if any characteristic differences between the infe- 
rior pastoral poets of this period did exist, they would infalli 
bly disappear in translation. 
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We have stated the causes which appear to us to have 
led the Spanish poets into an ideal world, and banished al- 
most entirely the inspiration which is derived from cotem- 
porary events; and the few exceptions to this which occur 
in the odes of Herrera, will be found, we believe, to confirm 
the view which we have adopted. For the events which are 
the subject of his odes are precisely those to which, amidst the 
gloom of wars which all the splendour of success conld not 
brighten, and of persecutions which all the sophistry of super- 
stition and bigotry could not palliate or disguise, the mjnd of a 
poet could turn with feelings of unqualified exultation or ma- 
jestic sorrow, unmingled with shame :—the triumph of religion, 
and the liberation of many thousand Christian captives at Le- 
panto—and the fatal defeat of Sebastian in his expedition to 
Africa at Alcazar. Of all the Spanish poets, Herrera posses- 
ses the loftiest and most elevated style of expression; and in 
compositions where the dignity of the subject authorized a cor- 
responding pomp of expression, he was eminently successiul. 
Like the Italian poet Filicaja, his mind was deeply imbued 
with the beauties of the Sacred writings; and in these odes he 
introduces many of those sublime and terrible images from the 
prophetic writers, which give such a peculiar majesty and charm 
to Filicaja’s Canzone on the siege of Vienna, and that addres- 
sed to John Sobieski. ‘There is a striking resemblance between 
the tone of these canzoni and those of Herrera, arising, un- 
doubtedly, in some measure, from the similarity of the sub- 
jects, both of which are commemorative of the triumph of the 
Cross over the Crescent, but owing, in a still greater degree, 
to a similarity of genius between the poets. On the whole, 
however, Herrera is inferior to the Italian; for the canzoni 
of the Spanish poet generally owe their beauties more to the 
innate grandeur of the subject than to the characteristic fecl- 
ing of the writer; and his sonnets are, almost without ex- 
ception, laboured and affected ; while Filicaja poured over all 
his lyrical poems a melancholy tenderness, which renders even 
his most trifling compositions interesting and affecting. ‘The 
following ode on Sebastian’s defeat (for the translation of which 
the public, we believe, is indebted to Mrs Hemans) is never- 
theless a noble, though almost a solitary specimen of the his- 
torical lyric of this period. 

Voz de dolor, y canto de gemido. 
A voice of woe, a murmur of lament, 
A spirit of deep fear and mingled ire ; 
Let such record the day, the day of wail 
Yor Lusitania’s bitter chastening sent ! 
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She who hath seen her power, her fame expire, 
And mourns them in the dust discrowned and pale ! 
And let the awful tale 

With grief and horror every realm o ‘ershade, 
From Afric’s burning main 

To the far sea, in other hues arrayed, 

And the red limits of the orient’s reign, 

Whose nations, haughty though subdued, behold 
Christ’s glorious banner to the winds unfold. 


Alas! for those that in embattled power, 
And vain array of chariots and of horse, 
O desart Lybia! sought thy fatal coast! 
And trusting not in Him, th’ eternal source 
Of might and glory, but in earthly force 
Making the strength of multitudes their boast, 
A flushed and crested host, 
Elate on lofty dreams of victory, trod 
Their path of pride, as o’er a conquered land 
Given for the spoil ; nor raised their eyes to God, 
And Israel’s Holy One withdrew his hand, 
Their sole support, and heavily and prone 
They fell,—the car, the steed, the rider overthrown. 


It came, the hour of wrath, the hour of woe, 
Which to deep solitude and tears consigned 
The peopled realm, the realm of joy and mirth ; 
A gloom was in the heavens, no mantling glow 
Announced the morn—it seemed as nature pined 
And boding clouds obscured the sunbeams birth, 
And startling the pale earth, 
Bursting upon the mighty and the proud 
With visitation dread ; 
Their crests th’ Eternal in his anger bowed, 
And raised barbarian nations o’er their head, 
The inflexible, the fierce, who seek not gold 
But vengeance on their foes, relentless, uncontrolled. 
. * * * 
Are these the conquerors, these the lords of fight, 
The warrior men, the invincible, the famed, 
Who shook the earth with terror and dismay, 
Whose spoils were empires ?—They that in their might 
The haughty strength of savage nations tamed, 
And gave the spacious orient realms of day 
To desolation’s sway, 
Making the cities of imperial name 
Even as the desart place ? 
Where now the fearless heart, the soul of flame ? 
Thus has their glory closed its dazzling race 
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In one brief hour ? Is this their valour’s doom 
On distant shores to fall, and find not even a tomb ? 


Once were they in their splendour and their pride 
As an imperial cedar on the brow 
Of the great Lebanon! It rose, arrayed 
In its rich pomp of foliage and of wide 
Majestic branches, leaving far below 
All children of the forest. To its shades 
The waters tribute paid, 
Fostering its beauty. Birds found shelter there 
Whose flight is of the loftiest through the sky, 
And the wild mountain-creatures made their lair 
Beneath ; and nations by its canopy 
Were shadowed o’er. Supreme it stood, and ne’er 
Had earth beheld a tree so excellently fair. 


But all elated on its verdant stem, 
Confiding solely in its regal height, 
It soared presumptuous as for empire born ; 
And God for this removed its diadem, 
And cast it from its regions of delight 
Forth to the spoiler, as a prey and scorn, 
By the deep roots uptorn ! 
And lo, encumbering the lone hills it lay, 
Shorn of its leaves, dismantled of its state, 
While pale with fear men hurried far away, 
Who in its ample shade had found so late 
Their power of rest; and Nature’s savage race 
Midst its great ruin sought their dwelling-place. 


But thou, base Libya, thou, whose arid sand 
Hath been a kingdom’s deathbed, where one fate 
Closed her bright life and her majestic fame, 
Tho’ to thy feeble and barbarian hand 
Hath fallen the victory, be not thou elate ! 
Boast not thyself, tho’ thine that day of shame, 
Unworthy of a name ; 

Know, if the Spaniard in his wrath advance, 
Aroused to vengeance by a nation’s cry, 
Pierced by his searching lance 

Soon shalt thou expiate crime with agony, 

And thy stained rivers to the ocean flood 

An ample tribute bear of Afric’s Paynim blood. 


The greatest of the Spanish poets of this age, and perhaps 
one of the noblest lyric poets that ever existed, yet remains to 
be noticed. While he stands alone among his countrymen of 
this period in the character of his inspiration, the influence of 
the spirit of the age is still visible in the absence of every thing 

7 
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that betrays any extensive acquaintance or sympathy with ac- 
tual life. That relief, which other poets sought in the scenery 
of an imaginary Arcadia, Luis Ponce de Leon, bred in the 
silence and solitude of the cloister, found in the contemplation 
of the divine mysteries; and in the indulgence of those raptur- 
ous feelings which it is the tendency of Catholicism to create. 
His mind naturally gentle and composed, avoided the shock of 
polemical warfare, and seems to have been in no degree tinctured 
with that fanaticism whicli characterizes his brethren. Hence it 
was to the delights, rather than to the terrors of religion, that he 
turned his attention. A profound scholar, and deeply versed 
in the Grecian philosophy, he had ‘ unsphered the spirit of 
Plato,’ and embodied in his poetry the lofty views of the Greek 
philosopher, with regard to the original derivation of the soul 
from a higher existence, but heightened and rendered more dis- 
tinct and more deeply interesting by the Christian belief, that 
such was also to be its final destination. Separated from a world 
of which he knew neither the evil nor the good, his thoughts 
had wandered so habitually ‘ beyond the visible diurnal sphere,’ 
that to him the realities of life had become as visions, the ideal 
world of his own imagination had assumed the consisfency of 
reality. His whole life looks like a religious reverie, a philoso- 
phic dream, which was no more disturbed by trials and perse- 
cutions from without, than the visions of the sleeper are influ- 
enced by the external world by which he is surrounded. * 

The character of Luis de Leon is distinguished by another 
peculiarity. It might naturally be expected, that with this ten- 
dency to mysticism in his ideas, his works would be tinctured 
with vagueness and obscurity of expression. But no poet ever 
appears to have subjected the creations of an enthusiastic ima- 
gination more strictly to the ordeal of a severe and critical taste, 
or to have imparted to the language of rapture so deep an air 
of truth and reality. While he had thoroughly imbued himself 
with the lofty idealism of the Platonic philosophy, he exhibits in 


“ He was confined for five years in the Inquisition, without seeing 
the light of-day, for venturing to translate into Spanish the Song of 
Solomon, contrary to the prohibitory law, that no part of the Bible 
should be translated into the vulgar tongue. He bore his imprison- 
ment with the utmost calmness and resignation ; and when he was at 
last released and restored to his theological chair, he never alluded to 
his imprisonment. An immense crowd had assembled to hear his re- 
opening lecture, but Luis de Leon, as if no such melancholy interval 
had taken place, resumed his subject with the usual formula, ‘ Heri 
dicebamus,’ &¢. 1 
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his style all the clearness and precision of Horace; and, with the 
exception of Testi among the Italians, + is certainly the only mo- 
dern who has caught the true spirit of the Epicurean poet. In 
the sententious gravity of his style he resembles him very closely. 
But the Moral Odes of Luis de Leon ‘ have a spell beyond’ the 
Lyrics of Horace. That philosophy of indolence which the Ro- 
man professed, which looks on life only as a visionary pageant, 
and death as the deeper and sounder sleep that succeeds the 
dream,—which places the idea of happiness in passive exist- 
ence, and parts with indifference from love and friendship—from 
liberty—from life itself, whenever it costs an effort to retain 
them, is allied to a principle of universal mediocrity, which is 
destructive of all lofty views, and, when minutely examined, is 
even inconsistent with those qualified principles of morality 
which it nominally professes and prescribes. But in the odes 
of Luis de Leon, we recognise the influence of a more animat- 
ing and ennobling feeling. He looked upon the world 
+ . . esta lisongera 
* Vida con cuanto teme, y cuanto espera,’ 

with calmness, but not with apathy or selfishness. The short- 
ness of life, the flight of time, the fading of flowers, the si- 
lent swiftness of the river, the decay of happiness, the mutabi- 
lity of fortune,—the ideas and images, which, to the Epicurean 
poet only afford inducements to devote the present hour to en- 
joyment, are those which the Spanish moralist holds out as in- 
citements to the cultivation of that enthusiasm, which alone ap- 
peared to him capable of fully exercising the powers of the soul, 
of disengaging it from the influence of worldly feelings, and 
elevating it to that heaven, from which it had its birth. 

We fear that the translation of two of his odes, which we 
have ventured to subjoin, will hardly bear us out, in the eyes of 
our readers, in this eulogium. But we shall annex the original 
Spanish ; and we feel confident, that no one who is able to peruse 
the admirable ‘ Noche Serena’ in that language, will consider 
our praise as extravagant. 

The idea of the first, which is a specimen of his moral odes 
in the style of Horace, is taken, like the Chorus in Garcilaso’s 

+ We think it is evident that Testi was largely indebted to the 
Spanish poet. The resemblances between Luis de Leon's ode ad- 
dressed to Felipe Ruiz, ‘ Cuando sera que puedo,’ and Testi’s Can- 
zone to Virginio Cesarini ‘ Armai d’ arco sonoro,’ and between 
Leon's ‘ No siempre es poderosa’ addressed to Carrera, and Testi’s 
ode to Montecuculli, ‘ Ruscelletto orgoglioso,’ are too close ‘to be 
accidental. The allusion to Typheus is expressed by both nearly in 
the same terms, in these latter poems, 
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second Eclogue, from the second Epode of Horace; * and Luis 
de Leon’s Ode has, in its turn, been frequently imitated, though 


very imperfectly, by different Spanish poets. Lope’s ‘ Quan 


* bien aventurado;’ and Cosme Gomez Tcjada’s * Quan aven- 
*turado,’ which are among the best of these numerous innita- 


tions, are merely glosses on the text of Luis de Leon. 


O happy, happy he! who flies 
Far from the noisy world away, 

Who, with the worthy and the wise, 
Hath chosen the narrow way— 

The silence of the secret road, 

‘That leads the soul to virtue and to God. 


No passions in his breast arise ; 
Calm in his own unaltered state, 
He smiles superior as he eyes 
The splendour of the great ; 
And his undazzled gaze is proof 
Against the glittering hall and gilded roof. 


He heeds not, though the trump of fame 
Pour forth the loudest of its strains, 
Te spread the glory of his name ; 
And his high soul disdains 
That flattery’s voice should varnish o’er 
The deed that truth or virtue would abhor. 


Such lot be mine: what boots to me 
The cumbrous pageantry of power; 
To court the gaze of crowds, and be 
The idol of the hour ; 
To chase an empty shape of air 
That leaves me weak with toil, and worn 
with care ? 


Oh! streams, and shades, and hills on high, 
Unto the stillness of your breast 

My wounded spirit longs to fly— 
To fly, and be at rest ;— 

Thus from the world’s tempestuous sea, 

O gentle nature, do I turn to thee! 


Be mine the holy calm of night, 
Soft sleep and dreams serenely gay, 
The freshness of the morning light, 
The fulness of the day ; 
Far from the sternly frowning eye 
That pride and riches turn on poverty. 


The warbling birds shall bid me wake 
With their untutored melodies ; 

No fearful dream my sleep shall break, 
No wakeful cares arise, 

Like the sad shapes that hover still 

Round him that hangs upon another’s will. 


Be mine my hopes to Heaven to give, 
To taste the bliss that Heaven bestows 
Alone, and for myself to her, 
And scape the many woes 


Qué descansada vida 

La del que huye el mundanal ruido 

Y sigue la escondida 

Senda por donde han ido 

Los pocos sabios que en el mundo han 
sido. 

Que no le enturbia cl pecho 

De los soberbios grandes el estado, 

Ni del dorado techo 

Se admira, fabricado 

Del sabio moro en jaspes sustentado. 

No cura, si la fama 

Canta con voz su nombre pregoncra, 

Ni cura, si encarama 

La lengua lisongera 

Lo que condena la verdad sincera, 

Qué presta a mi contento 

Si soy del vano dedo sejialado ? 

Si en busca de este viento 

Ando desalentado, 

Con ansias vivas, con mortal cuidado ? 


O campo! o monte! o rio! 

O secreto seguro deleytoso ! 

Roto casi el navio, 

A vuestro almo reposo 

Huyo, de aqueste mar tempestuoso, 
Un no rompido suciio, 

Un dia puro, alegre, libre quiero : 
No quiero ver el ceiio 

Vanamente severo 

De quien la sangre ensalza 6 el dinero. 
Despiertenme las aves 

Con su cantar suave no aprendido 
No los cuidados graves 

De que es siempre seguido 

Quien al ageno arbitrio esta atenido. 
Vivir quiero conmigo, 

Gozar quiero del bien que debo al cielo, 
A solas, sin testigo 

Libre de amor, de Zelo, 
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That human hearts are doomed to bear, 
The pangs of love and hate, and hope and fear. 


A garden by the mountain side 
Is mine, whose flowery blossoming 
Shows even in spring’s luxuriant pride, 
What autumn’s suns shall bring ; 
And from the mountain’s lofty crown 
A clear and sparkling rill comes trembling 


down. 


Then pausing in its downward force 
The venerable trees among, 
It gurgles on its winding course ; 
And as it glides along, 
Gives freshness to the day, and pranks 
With ever changing flowers its mossy banks. 


The whisper of the balmy breeze 
Scatters a thousand sweets around, 
And sweeps in music through the trees, 
With an enchanting sound, 
That laps the soul in calm delight, 
Where crowns and kingdoms are forgotten 
quite. 


Theirs let the dear- bought treasure be, 
Who in a treacherous bark confide ; 
I stand aloof, and changeless see 
The changes of the tide, 
Nor fear the wail of those that weep, 
When aagry winds are warring with the deep. 


Day turns to night—the timbers rend, 
More fierce the ruthless tempest blows ; 
Confused the varying cries ascend, 
As the sad merchant throws 
His hoards, to join the stores that lie 
In the deep sea’s uncounted treasury. 


Mine be the peaceful board of old, 
From want as from profusion free ; 
His let the massy cup of gold, 
And glittering baubles be, 
Who builds his baseless hope of gain 
Upon a brittle bark and stormy main. 


While others, thoughtless of the pain 
Of hope delayed and long suspense, 
Still struggle on to guard or gain 
A sad preeminence, 
May I, in woody covert laid, 
Be gaily chanting in the secret shade. 


At ease within the shade reclined, 
With laurel and with ivy crown’d, 
And my attentive ear inclined 
To catch the heavenly sound 
Of harp or lyre, when o'er the strings 
Some master-hand its practised finger flings. 
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De odio, de esperanza, de rezelo. 


Del monte en la ladera 

Por mi mano plantado tengo un huerto 
Que con la primavera 

De bella flor cubierto 

Ya muestra en esperanza el fruto cierto, 
Y como codiciosa 

De ver y acrecentar su hermosura 
Desde la cumbre airosa. 

Una fontana pura 

Hasta llegar corriendo se apresura : 


Y luego so segada 

El paso entre les arboles torciendo 
E] suelo de pasada 

De verdura vistiendo 

Y con diversas flores va esparciendo. 


E] aire el huerto orea 

Y ofrrece mil olores al sentido 
Los arboles menea 

Con un manso ruido 


Que del oro y del cetro pone olvido. 


Ténganse su tesoro 

Los que de un flaco lefio se onfian ! 
No es mio vel el lloro 

De los que des confian 

Cuando el cierzo y el dbrego porfian. 


La combatida entena 

Cruge, y en ciega noche el claro dia 
Se torna, al cielo suena 

Confusa voceria, 

Y la mar enriquecen 4 porfid. 

A mi una pobrecilla 

Mesa de amable paz bien abastada 
Me baste, y la vaxilla 

De fino oro labrado 

Sea de quien la mar no teme ayrada. 


Y mientras miserable— 

Mente se estan los otros abrasando 
En sed insaciable 

Del no durable mando 

Tendido yo 4 la sombra esté cantando, 
A la sombra tendido 

De yedra y lauro eterno coronado 
Puesto el atento oido 

Al son dulce acordado 

Del plectro sabiamente meneado, 


Hh 
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The next is a specimen of his loftier manner, when, viewing 
the stars, he abandons himself entirely to the impulses of his 
“fancy, and forgets the mere propriety of Horace in the more 
exalted feelings and images which his enthusiasm suggests to 


him. * 


Noche Serena. 


I gaze upon yon orbs of light, 
The countless stars that gem the sky ; 
Each in its sphere, serenely bright, 
Wheeling its course—how silently ! 
While in the mantle of the night, 
Earth and its cares and troubles lie. 
* - cz 


Temple of light and loveliness, 
And throne of grandeur ! can it be 
That souls, whose kindred loftiness 
Nature hath framed to rise to thee, 
Should pine within this narrow place, 
This prison of mortality ? 


What madness from the path of right 
For ever leads our steps astray, 

That, reckless of thy pure delight, 
We turn from this divine array, 

To chase a shade that mocks the sight— 
A good, that vanisheth away ? 


Man slumbers heedless on, nor feels, 
To dull forgetfulness a prey, 

The rolling of the rapid wheels 
That call the restless hours away ; 

While every passing moment steals 
His lessening span of life away. 


Awake ye mortals! raise your eyes 
To yon eternal starry spheres— 
Look on these glories of the skies ! 
Then answer, how this world appears, 
With all its pomps and vanities, 
With all its hopes and all its fears. 


What, but a speck of earth at last, 
Amidst th’ illimitable sky, 

A point that sparkles in the vast 
Effulgence of yon galaxy ; 

In whose mysterious rounds the past, 
The present, and the future lie. 


Who can look forth upon this blaze 

Of heavenly lamps se brightly shining ; 
Through the unbounded void of space, 

A hand unseen their course assigning, 
All moving with unequal pace, 

Yet in harmonious concord joining : 


senses 


* We do not see the force of Bonterwek’s remark, that the latter 
part of this ode is inferior to the commencement. 


Cuando contemplo el cielo 

De innumerables luces adornado 

Y miro hacia el suelo 

De noche rodeado 

En sueiio y en olvido sepultado. 
* - e 

Morada de grandeza 

Templo de claridad y hermosura 

E} almaque 4 tu alteza 

Nacid, qué desventura 

La tiene en esta carcel, baxa, escura, 


Qué mortal desatino 

De la verdad aleja asi el sentido 

Que de tu bien divino 

Olvidado, perdido, 

Sigue la vana sombra, el bien fingide. 
El hombre esté entregado 

Al sueiio, de su suerte no cuidando, 
¥ con paso callado 

El cielo vueltas dando 

Las horas del vivir le va hurtande, 


Ay! levantad los ojos 

A aquella, celestial eterna esfera 
Burlareis los antojos 

De esta lisonjera 

Vida con cuanto teme y cuanto espera, 
Es mas que un breve punto 

E] baxo y torpe suelo, comparade 
Con este gran trasunto 

Do vive mejorado 

Lo que es, lo que sera, lo que ha pasado? 





Quien mira el gran concierto 

De aquellos resplandores eternales 
Su movimiento cierto, 

Sus pasos desiguales 

Y en proporcion concorde tan iguales : 
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Who sees the silver chariot move 

Of the bright moon, and, gliding slow, 
The star whose lustre from above 

Rains influence on the world below ; 
Or the resplendent Queen of Love, 

So bright and beautifully glow : 


Or, where the angry God of War 

Rolls redder on his troubled way ; 
Beyond, the mild majestic star 

That o’er the gods of old held sway, 
That beams his radiance from afar, 

And calms the heav’n beneath his sway : 


Where Saturn shows his distant beam, 
Sire of the golden days of yore, 

Or where the starry host, that seem 
Thick as the sands that line the shore, 

From their eternal seats, a stream 
Of glory and of radiance pour? 


Who that has seen these splendors roll, 
* And gazed on this majestic scene, 
But sighed to ’scape the world’s control, 
Spurning its pleasures poor and mean, 
To burst the bonds that bind the soul, 
And pass the gulf that yawns between? * 


There, in their starry halls of rest, 
Sweet Peace and Joy their homes have 
made ; 
There, in the mansions of the blest, 
Diviner Love his throne hath laid, 
With ever-during glory graced, 
And bliss that cannot fly nor fade, 


O boundless beauty ! Iet thy ray 
Shine out unutterably bright ; 

Thou placid, pure, eternal day, 
That never darken’st into night ; 

Thou spring, whose evergreen array 
Knows not the wasting winter-blight— 


O ficlds of never-dying green, 
Bright with innumerable flow’rs ! 
O crystal rills that glide between! 
O shady vales and sunny bowers ! 
Hath mortal eye these glories seen, 
Yet clung to such a world as ours? 


La luna como mueve 

La plateada rueda, y va en pos de ella 
La luz do gl saber llueve, 

Y la graciosa estrella 

De amor la sigue, reluciente y bella : 


Y como otro camipo 

Prosigue el sanguinoso marte ayrado ; 
Y el Jupiter benigno, 

De bienes mil cercado, 

Serena el cielo con su rayo amado: 


Rodéase en la cumbre 

Saturno, padre de los siglos de oro ; 
Tras el la muchedumbre 

Del reluciente coro 

Su luz ya repartiendo y su tesoro: 


Quien es el que esto mira 

Y precia la bajexa de la tierra ? 

Y no gime y suspira 

Por romper lo que encierra 

El alma y de estos bienes la destierra. 
Aqui vive el contento 

Aqui reina la paz, aqui asentado 

En rico y alto asiento 

Esta el amor sagrado 

De glorias y deleytes rodeado. 
Inmensa hermosura 

Aqui se muestra toda, y resplandece 
Clarisima luz pura 

Que jamas anochece 

Etérna primavera aqui florece. 

QO campos verdaderos ! 

O prados con verdad frescos y amenos! 
Riquisimos mineros ! 

O deleytosos senos ! 

Repuestos valles de mil bienes Henos. 





* There is a very striking resemblance between this passage, and 
one in the moonlight scene in the Siege of Corinth. 





‘ blue the sky 


Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright. 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray ?’ 
Hh2 
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These specimens will perhaps enable our readers, in some de- 
gree, to appreciate the beauties of Luis de Leon’s Odes. Many 
others, quoted in the Collection of Bohl de Faber, are little, if at 
all, inferior to these; and to some perhaps his Ode on the Moorish 
Invasion, which is an imitation of Horace’s Prophecy of Nereus, 
may appear even superior, though it is less characteristic of his 
peculiar excellences. While Rodrigo is indulging in idle dal- 
liance with Cava on the banks of the Tagus, the Spirit of the 
Stream arises and addresses him in a speech, of which the fol- 
lowing spirited stanzas describe the muster and approach of the 





invaders. 


Hark how the vaulted heavens rebound 
The thunder of the trumpet sound ! 
That, from his desart home afar 

Calls the fierce Arab to the war, 

And bids the banner to the day 

Its fluttering pomp and folds display. 

I see the savage Moor advance, 

Aloft he shakes his beamy lance, 

And wounds the air, and with delight 
Anticipates the coming fight ; 

And squadrons countless as the sand 
Upon the shore, united stand. 

Earth groans beneath the mighty host ; 
Beneath their sails the sea is lost, 
While proudly pealing to the skies, 
Confused the varying voices rise ; 

A dusty cloud denotes their way, 

That fills the air and dims the day. 


Already see their hosts ascending 
Their mighty gallies, and extending 
Their arms of vigour to the oar, 
Launch proudly from the hostile shore, 
Kindling the waters as they urge 


Their progress through the sparkling surge. 


Right on their swelling sails behind, 
Blows, in its force, the fav’ring wind ; 
And through the Strait of Hercules, 
The mighty monarch of the seas 
Gives entrance to the long array, 
And with his trident points the way. 


* * 
Such are some of the 


Oye que al cielo toca 

Con temeroso son Ja trompa fiera 

Que en Africa convoca 

El Moro 4 la bandera 

Que al aire desplegada va ligera, 

La lanza ya blandea 

E) Arabe cruel, y hiere el viento 

Llamando 4 la pelea ; 

Inumerable cuento 

De escuadras juntas veo en un mo- 
mento. 

Cubre la gente el suelo 

Debaxo de las velas disparece 

La mar ; la voz al cielo 

Confusa y varia crece 

El polvo roba el dia y te escurece, 

Ay! que ya presurosos 

Suben las largas naves; ay! que 
tienden 

Los brazos vigorosos 

A los remos y encienden 

Las mares espumosas por do hienden 


El Eolo derecho 

Hinche la vela en popay larga entrada 

Por el Herculeo estrecho 

Con la punta acerada 

El gran Padre Neptuno da a la 
Armada. 


* * 


reat men, who, during the age of 


Charles, effected a revolution in Spanish taste; and such the 
character of that period, which is still considered by the Spanish 


critics as the golden age of their poetry. 


We confess we are 





inclined to question whether this epithet ought to be taken in 

the same extended sense in which it is used by Spanish writers. 

That the lyrical compositions of Garcilaso and some of his co- 

temporaries were superior to any single production that had 

preceded them’, with the exception, perhaps, of Manrique’s 
4 
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poem on the death of his father, is no doubt true; but that 
the poetry of the age, taken as a whole, is to be considered su- 
perior to that of any which gece it, appears to us a more 
, omar eee proposition. ‘To appreciate properly the spirit of 
the romantic poetry, we must peruse its numerous collections of 
legendary ballads, and take into view the general diffusion 
of poetical and exalted feeling. The more extensive our 
acquaintance is with these productions, the higher will be 
our estimate of Spanish character and genius at that period. 
On the contrary, Ae will entertain the fi hest opinion of the 
poetry of the age of Charles, who confines himself to a few spe- 
cimens selected from Anthologies and Floreste. That melliflu- 
ous softness of expression which is at first so agreeable, palls 
on the mind; that limited range of imagery and thought 
which pastoral poetry admits of, becomes monotonous; and, 
above all, that extreme delicacy, which, when it is system- 
atically attempted, is perhaps the most trying test of poetical 
tact, becomes intolerable when produced at second hand by 
a host of imitated imitators, if we consult our general im- 
pressions, the poets of this period leave no strong traces on the 
mind; they fil! our memories with no splendid passages; the 

animate us by no spirit-stirring appeals; they present us wit 

little that speaks to the heart, or comes home to the business of 
life :—but they sooth us into an intoxicating Sybaritic softness ; 


—_ give dignity to indolence; and they please by a gentleness 


and melancholy, which, without questioning too minutely their 
reality, we love to contrast with the stormy agitation of the pe- 
riod which gave them birth. 

But the real defects of this style of poetry are most visible 
when we extend our views a little beyond the reign of Charles 
V. When, instead of a world purely ideal, Nature itself, as dis- 
played in the actual passions, and feelings, and interests of men, 
forms the general subject of the labours of the poet, however 
much the public taste may for a short time be led astray by the 
influence of any one individual, it seldom fails to be led back 
into the path of good taste and natural feeling. But when 
moral and political errors have led men to abandon entirely the 
realities of life as a source of inspiration—to create a world of 
their own—to invent imaginary characters, incidents, senti- 
ments and language, this rectifying standard of Nature can no 
longer be resorted to; and when, in the natural and almost in- 
evitable progress of things, that peculiar style of poetry begins 
to be tainted with exaggeration and bad taste, it generally ‘ falls 
like Lucifer—never to rise again.’ The natural tone which 
Garcilaso and his cotemporaries contrived to blend even with 
the most ideal of their conceptions, as it depended solely on 
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their own goo taste, was soon forgotten, when their school of 
poetry began, like every other, to be corrupted by ambitious im- 
provers. Succeeding poets carried the principle, which they had 
confined to the choice of their subjects, into all the minutiz of 
imagery and expression; till at last every sentence became an e- 
nigma, and every epithet was distorted as much as possible from 
the purposes to which it was commonly applied. Hence, the 
corruption of taste which soon after followed was no unnatural 
sequence of the style of poetry of this period, pure and classical 
as it appears. 

The military and literary glory of Charles V. is, after all, 
but a specious illusion. The victories of Pavia, of Tunis 
and Lepanto, were the precursors of the Cefeat of the Ar- 
mada, and the mortifying reverses in the Netherlands; and 
Garcilaso was but the herald of Gongora and Quevedo. The 
reign of Charles had fostered a system of cruelty and treachery 
abroad—an indifference to liberty and principle at home—and 
gradually undermined those sound principles of thought and 
action, with which, by some mysterious connexion, the sources 
of good taste seem to be allied. If, for a time, the evil princi- 
ples, which it had engendered or increased, were concealed by 
the imposing brilliancy of undeserved success, their real effects 
became visible in the next century, when we see Spain expe- 
riencing the most mortifying reverses,—acknowledging, when it 
was too late, the value of those early principles which she had 
been labouring too successfully to destroy,—contemplating at 
once the decline of her literary and political ascendancy,—and* 
sitting, like Marius in Carthage, a ruin among the ruins she 


had made. 


Arr. IX. The Character of the Russians, and a detailed 
History of Moscow. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
With a Dissertation on the Russian Language ; and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Tables, Political, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal ; an Account of the Imperial Agricultural Society of Mos- 
cow ; a Catalogue of Plants found in and near Moscow ; an 
Essay on the Origin and Progress of Architecture in Russia, 
§c. By Rosert Lyatt, M.D., Member of the Imperial 
Societies of Agriculture and Natural History, and of the 
Physico-Medical Society at Moscow, &c. 4to. pp. 639. 
Cadell, London, 1823, 


WE: donot exactly know whether this book of Dr Lyall’s 
will be thought the best which has yet been published 
5 
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on Russia; but we are pretty certain that no other English 
writer has either had the same opportunities to make a good 
one, or shown a better disposition to make use of his advan- 
tages. He resided for eight or nine years in the country— 
spoke the language familiarly—traversed repeatedly almost all 
its European provinces; and lived on terms of | with 
very many individuals in all the classes of its people. e was 
settled as a physician for nearly two years in St Eetershyugh ; 
and had his head-quarters for upwards of six years in Mos- 
cow and its neighbourhood. During the latter period, how- 
ever, he was by no means stationary, but ener resided 
for many months together on the estates and in the families of 
some of the greater nobles, in his professional capacity—and 
often travelled in their company to great distances in various 
pests of the Empire. In these situations he had not only the 

est opportunities of becoming intimately acquainted with the 
domestic manners and habits and establishments of the highest 
classes, but was necessarily brought into frequent contact both 
with the Peasantry who depend on them, and with the resident 
Clergy and office-bearers of all orders and degrees ; while, dur- 
ing his abode in the cities, he had similar access to the private 
circles and every-day society of their Mercantile and profes- 
sonal inhabitants. 

As to his capacity again for turning those opportunities to 
account, we must confess we are inclined to estimate his moral 
qualifications considerably higher than his intellectual. He is 
no doubt a person of education and intelligence, and with habits 
of observation and singular activity. But he is not, we think, 
a great philosopher—and neither reasons very profoundly on 
the phenomena he observes, nor generalizes very sagaciously 
from the facts he has recorded. Ko make amends, Rowerel, 
he seems to be perfectly honest, candid, and unprejudiced— 
by no means disposed to excite wonder by exaggeration, or to 
seek distinction by ingenious theories or dashing speculations— 
and inclined, on the whole, to view every thing in a favourable 
and indulgent light which does not run counter to those great 
principles of philanthropy and morality to which he seems very 
sincerely devoted. His testimony, we think, therefore, may in 
all cases be safely depended on, even where his opinions are 
open to objection—and his work, accordingly, seems to us 
much more valuable for the facts it contains than for the results 
which it seeks to embody. A number of his anecdotes have 
no great point—but in return, we feel assured that they are all 
substantially true; and if we cannot always agree in the conelu- 
sions he draws, we are at least indebted to him for materials 
from which we may draw others more to our mind, for ourselves. 
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Our reliance on the completeness as well as the accuracy of 
his information, is not a little increased, we must add, by know- 
ing, that he has finally quitted the country he endeavours to 
describe ;—and we are inclined at this moment to prize a frank 
and unreserved account of a nation under despotic govern- 
ment the more highly, as there seems reason to think that the 
opportunities of composing such works will in future be less at- 
tainable than they havebeen. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
edifying in itself, or more satisfactory to the friends of liberal 
opinion, than the soreness and alarm which the arbitrary governs 
ments of the world have lately manifested at every little inbreak- 
ing of the light—at every attempt to disclose the true state 
of their dominions. Dr Lyall’s book is dedicated, without 
any pretence of permission, but in respectful and even compli- 
mentary terms—to the Emperor Alexander :—But, because it 
contains truths and not flattery, his Imperial Majesty has been 
pleased to complain of it in a sort of wkaz; and, with more 
than Irish absurdity, to prohibit all foreigners from dedicating 
their works to him, without his especial permission! Itis very 
delightful to find that the tranquillity of despots can be so easily 
disturbed ; and that they are so conscious of the precarious te- 
nure by which they hold their power.’ Their horror of light and 
dread of discussion must indeed be extreme, when the publica- 


tion of a four guinea — at London, and in the English lan- 


guage, can thus put them to their denunciations. ‘The case of 
Austria, however, seems to be still more satisfactory. This 
great power, which cannot bear to be outdone in any thing 
mean or vindictive, has lately confirmed its pretensions to be 
considered as the head of the Holy Alliance, by interdicting 
all access to its dominions to one English nobleman, on account 
of his speeches in Parliament, and to four English ladies, on ac- 
count of their writings and conversation ;—and this in a time of 
nn peace, and when every thing, according to its report, 

reathes only of content and prosperity. Such an act as this 
speaks volumes as to the true character of the government from 
which it proceeds—its tyranny, its meanness, its conscious weak- 
ness and deception, It is the first time, we think, that a great 
monarch has condescended to become a libeller of private indi- 
viduals ; or an established government to record its dread of fe- 
male tongues in a foreign land, Alas, alas, for the age of chival- 
ry! But we must return to our business, 

The Doctor’s volume consists of two unequal parts—the in- 
terest of which, we think, is inversely as their magnitude—an 
account of the character and manners of the Russian nation, in 
154 pages,—and a detailed, historical, topographical and statis- 
tical account of Moscow, in 620! The last certainly exceeds 
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in prolixity more unpardonably than the first in brevity,—and 
yet it is but fair to add, that there are mixed up and scattered 
through its redundant details, a great number of facts and ob- 
servations, that serve very curiously to illustrate the general 
character both of the government and the people. We shall 
direct the attention of our readers, however, chiefly to the first 
part. 

There is no country, as to the actual merits and condition of 
whose inhabitants the reports of recent travellers have been so 
contradictory, This is owing in part, no doubt, to their having 
been but seldom visited—and, in part, to the very different ha- 
bits of the different classes in their society. The rich and the 
poor—the privileged and neglected—see their fellow-men under 
very different aspects,—even at home, and in communities 
where considerable equality prevails. In a casual visit to a fo- 
reign land, of course their impressions will be still more unlike 
—and in a country like Russia, which is made up of extremes, 
the most opposite accounts may be expected, without any mae 
terial impeachment of the capacity or fairness of the observer. 
Persons of distinction, and those especially who hold military 
rank, are at once introduced to the higher, and especially the 
travelled nobility of Russia, and to those officers who, from hav- 
ing served abroad, have added to their native habits of magni- 
ficence the polish and refinements of the old European society. 
Such visitors, accordingly, see little to startle or offend; and 
are dazzled with the profuse expense and gigantic splendour of 
the Russian establishments; while, being generally provided with 
government orders for post-horses, &c., they experience little 
inconvenience to counterbalance the seduction of these new 
pleasures. ‘The case, however, is extremely. different with the 
humbler traveller, who seeks to explore this vast empire without 
any such advantages. He is disgusted with the filth, delays and 
impositions to which he is continually subjected, and with 
the perpetual spectacle of servility and oppression which 
presents itself, while, in the event of any discussion, or ap- 
plication for redress, he finds that nothing can be effected 
but by bribery and corruption, The opposite reports of such 
travellers naturally resemble the contradictions of the two 
knights, on the subject of the shield, which was gold on one 
side, and brass on the: other, Each described truly what he 
saw, and only erred in supposing that to be the whole. Dr L. 
has not only seen both sides of the shield, but examined in- 
to its inner structure; and qualified himself to report, not mere- 
ly as to the depth and value of its glittering surface, but also as 
to the substance and firmness of its sevenfold frame, 
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The English authors whose partial representations he has 
found it most necessary to correct, are Dr Clarke, Sir R. Ker 
Porter, and Sir R. Wilson,—the first of whom he thinks too 
indiscriminately hard on the Muscovites, and the latter greatly 
too favourable. None of them understood the language of the 
country, or had much opportunity to judge fairly of its peculi- 
arities; and while Dr Clarke had the misfortune to make his 
visit during the worst period of Paul’s administration, and was 
’ irritated by many personal annoyances, the other two saw onl 
the more brilliant part of the society—the one under the influ- 
ence of that passion which embellishes all that is connected 
with its object, and the other under that of a natural and lJau- 
dable esteem for those gallant soldiers who had shared with him 
the honours and the perils of war. Dr Lyall’s estimate, we are 
concerned to say, comes much nearer that of his brother Doc- 
tor than of either of the English knights; and he finds a great 
deal more to detract from the praises of the latter than the 
censures of the first. 

He begins by representing it as altogether absurd to consider 
Russia generally as civilized, in the sense in which England, 
France, or even Germany, are civilized ; and by ascribing the 
delusive impressions that have sometimes prevailed on the sub- 
ject to the dazzling effect of the sudden changes produced in her 
condition by the genius of the Czar Peter. It is a mistake, 
however, as Dr L. has judiciously remarked, to suppose either 
that the work of civilization had not previously begun, or that 
it was then.completed. ‘Peter the Great did not Civilize his 
‘country, but he opened the floodgates of civilization.’ The 
tide reached at first to no great distance beyond its inlet; and 
though, by the labours of Catharine, and especially of Alexan- 
der, its range has been greatly extended, there are large tracts 
of the empire, and vast multitudes of the people which it has 
not yet visited. Dr L. speaks first of the Nobility, of whom he 
presents us in the outset with this general and somewhat vague 
delineation. 

‘ The Russians are insinuating and cunning, deceitful and perfidi- 
ous, sensual and immoral, given to levity, fond of novelty, and im- 
provident: with the command of little money, they are avaricious 
and mean; when cash abounds, they are generous, ostentatious, and 
prodigal : they are cheerful, good-humoured, and social: they are 
luxurious, hospitable, and charitable: they love light occupations and 
amusements; but above all, playing at cards, to which whole days, 
and wecks, and months, and years, are devoted. They have a great 
curiosity to pry into the affairs of others ; they have quick apprehen- 
sions ; their talent for imitation is universally allowed ; they are fluent 
in languages ; a few are endowed with good parts and ingenuity, and 
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are men of literature; the generality are moderately well informed 
and accomplished, as to what regards the exterior of life; few are dis- 
tinguished for their proficiency in the sciences ; they are accustomed 
to good living, but are generally moderate in their cups ; they are dis- 
posed to indolence, to a sedentary mode of life, and to much sleep. ’ 

‘ The manners of the higher and travelled nobility are easy, ele- 
gant, and imposing ; and the natives of no country can make them- 
selves more agreeable to foreigners. The manners of the lower no- 
bility are affected, consequential, overbearing, and sometimes rude ; 
though some few of them are endowed with amiable and generous 
passions. In the words of Madame de Staél, they are “ impetueux 
et reservés tout ensemble, plus capable de passion que d’amitié, plus 
fiers que delicats, plus dévots que vertueux, ‘plus braves que cheva- 
leresques.”’ pp. viii, ix. 

There is too little that is discriminating perhaps in these elo- 
quent generalities. Let us come nearer to matters of detail and 
controversy. Dr Clarke, admittify the general plausibility of their 
deportment in large society, mentions, that when at their ease, 
and among themselves, the very best and highest of them re- 
lapse into absolute Hottentots! and may be found ‘ with long 
* beards and bare necks, wrapped in sheep’s hides, eating raw 
‘turnips and drinking guass—sleeping one half the day, and 
‘ growling at their families the other.’ He also maintains, that 
their persons are overrun with loathsome vermin,—which ladies 
of rank may be seen picking from each other’s heads at the 
windows of palaces, and which, at grand festivals, are frequent- 
ly visible, not only on the persons of the guests, but afloat in 
the soup and ragouts—that the diet of the whole nation is 
‘ grease and brandy,’ and that of the peasants made up of chaff, 
bark of trees, and fish oil—that there is not a bed in the em- 
pire into which an Englishman would willingly enter—and 
that * cudgels are going from morning till night in every de- 
* partment of the population.’ 

Now, the greater part of this Dr Lyall positively denies,— 
and the whole, he —_ may be truly described as a very gross 
exaggeration. The higher nobility, he assures us, are almost 
universally temperate in the use of strong liquors,—decidedly 
more so than the English—and have tables very luxuriantly 
and elegantly furnished by the labours of French and German 
cooks, five or six of whom,—of the masculine gender, besides fe- 
male assistants,—are frequently retained in a great family. The 
raw turnips are sliced radishes, either produced at breakfast, or 
handed round with liqueurs as a whet before dinner—and the 
quass, which Dr C. speaks of with so much horror, is a light aci- 


dulated sort df small beer, remarkably agreeable and whole- 
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some. That they have vermin on their persons more frequent- 
ly than an Englishman can endure to imagine, he does not in- 
deed deny; but he will not believe that they ever relieve each 
other of them in public; and protests, that, in the course of nine 
years’ cohabitation, he never discovered any of these intruders 
either on their bodies or in their meat. He admits, however, 
that Prince Potemkin not only used to louse himself at dinner, 
but to employ his niece to do that office for him, while he re- 
ceived visits in a morning—and that a trust-worthy medical 
friend of his Aas seen some of these unfortunate creatures in the 
soup! The peasants, he avers, live very comfortably on brown 
bread, cabbage, soup, onions, mushrooms, and meat-pies on 
holidays, with considerable plenty of quass, and hemp or lint- 
seed oil; and he utterly denies that either chaff, or bark of 
trees, or fish oil enter, except in times of extreme famine, into 
their system of diet. He is at* pains, however, to state, that 
the whole nation is given to cram abominably, whenever they 
have it in their power—and that the peasants, and the Clergy, 
are much addicted to intoxication, Nay, the ladies, we are 
concerned to say, are not, according to his account, entirely 
exempt from these vices. They all indulge in eating and sleep- 
ing to excess; and many, even among the richer merchant's 
wives, exceed habitually in brandy, This happens most fre- 
quently at snug female parties, in the absence of their husbands ; 
—and when the good man comes home, and finds his spouse in 
bed, with a very red face, he says to her, very affectionately — 
§ What is the matter, my love—are you tipsy again? to which 
6‘ she answers, with an amiable frowardness—No, no! I have 
* only the headach !—at which he laughs, and there is no more 
§ said about it.’ Dr Lyall speaks of these endearing scenes as 
if he had been an eyewitness of them, 

The higher nobility, he assures us, are universally hospit- 
able, and generally inclined to be charitable—but beyond this 
he scarcely allows them any merit. Their hospitality is, to be 
sure, on a very magnificent scale, and suitable to their vast es- 
tablishments. The Countess Orlof Chesmenskaya, for exam- 
ple, in whose family the author was domesticated for nearly a 
year, had within the gates of one house, in 1816, not fewer than 
siz hundred servants—and in her two houses about 800, The 
larger of those mansions—and it was the townrhouse—had a 
front of 1000 feet in length, with gardens of proportionate ex- 
tent. A band of 30 or 40 musicians played every day during 
dinner—and unless the party was unusually large, there were 
three or four lackeys to every chair. ith all this pomp, 
however, the author admits there is considerable discomfort, 
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and no little filth. The company is often ill assorted—and 
some part of it very frequently neglected. The knives and 
forks are not always changed in the course of the repast; and 
servants may often enough be seen to spit on a plate, and wipe 
it with a dirty napkin, before placing it on the table. High 
and low spit upon the carpets. Fond as they are of sleeping, 
their accommodations for this pastime are universally of a very 
bad description. There is scarcely such a thing, indeed, it 
would appear, as a properly furnished bed-room in the whole 
empire. In the larger palaces there are state bed-cham- 
bers; but they are never slept in—and the nobles, when 
visiting in crowds at cach others houses, generally carry their 
beds, such as they are, along with them. The following pas- 
sages are very picturesque. 

‘ A féte was to be given by Madame Poltaratska, the mother of 
the gentleman whom I accompanied, in the village of Gruzino, near 
Torjok, on the Sunday subsequent to our arrival at that estate. 
Throughout Saturday, carriages filled with nobles continued to arrive 
from time to time, some of them with large bags filled with beds, and 
fixed behind them ; others followed by telegas loaded with beds and 
pillows. Although the house of Madame Poltaratska was of consi- 
derable size, it was matter of astonishment to me, where the whole 
party, amounting to nearly fifty individuals, were to find rooms for 
their accommodation in the night, though the deds were already pro- 
vided. Conversation and cards were the evening amusements; and 
at 11 o’clock an elegant supper was served up, and at its conclusion 
a scene of bustle and confusion followed which rivetted my attention. 
The dining-room, the drawing-room, the hall, the whole suit of apart- 
ments, in which we had passed the evening, were converted into bed- 
rooms. Dozens of small painted and unpainted bedsteads, each for 
a single person, and of the value in Russia of five roubles, were speedi- 
ly transported into the chambers, and arranged along the sides of the 
rooms, which soon resembled a barrack, or the wards of an hospital. 
Scores of servants, both of those belonging to Madame Poltaratska 
and to the visitors, were now running backwards and forwards, with 
beds and mattresses, pillows and bed-linen, shoobs and baggage. Many 
of the beds and mattresses had no inviting appearance. Some of the 
guests who had been less provident were accommodated with beds ; 
but as there was a scarcity, the beds of the servants were used by 
others. The number of bedsteads was also insufficient ; but this was 
of little moment; a number of beds were immediately arranged on 
the floor, some upon chairs, and others upon the lejankas (flat stoves, 
or parts of stoves); besides, all the sofas were at once converted in- 
to places of repose for the night. 

‘ This mode of arrangement is particularly disagreeable among 
the poorer nobility, who have small houses, and even at some of the 
country-seats of the highest nobles. Accustomed to the luxury of a 
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separate bed-room, and of a well-arranged bed in Britain, to which I 
‘ could retire at pleasure, I have. often found it no trifling inconve- 
nience to be necessitated to remain at supper, or till a card party 
were tired of play, before the place of repose was emptied of the 
company ; and still more so when placed in the night among a crowd 
of strangers. As the rooms are generally warm in Russia, very fre- 
quently the whole of the bed-clothes allowed you are two small sheets, 
creer clean, sometimes dirty, and a small counterpane.’ pp. liii, 
iv. 

‘ I made a morning visit about eleven o'clock on the following day 
to one of the houses, in which were lodged some of my male ac- 
quaintances, and others whom I had treated as patients. The scene, 
even after a number of years travelling and residence in Russia, 
struck me forcibly. The hall and the drawing-room were literally a 
barrack ;—sofas, divans, and chairs put together, covered with beds, 
and their fatigued or lazy tenants, formed the scenery of the first 
apartment,—in the latter was arranged a sleeping-place, upon the 
floor, for half a dozen noblemen, with beds, pillows, shoobs, great- 
coats, &c. The possessors of this den, wrapped up in splendid silk 
night-gowns, some lying down, some sitting up in bed, some drinking 
coffee and tea, and smoking tobacco, amidst mephitic air, and sur- 
rounded by chamber utensils, and other disagreeable trumpery, form- 
ed a curious motley association.’ p. lvii. 

When the masters are thus scurvily accommodated, the ser 
vants, it may be supposed, do not fare better. In fact they 
seem generally to sleep, like dogs, upon the floors of the ante- 
rooms, the stair-cases, or wherever they can find a snug place 
to lay themselves down. 

‘ My attention,’ says Dr Lyall, ‘ was first called to this subject when 
in the house ofa great noble. According to custom, I had risen very 
early in the morning, and had called for aservant ;—for bells are scarce- 
ly ever to be found in Russia—till I was fatigued. I then sallied 
forth, and found the whole range of the back apartments of a large 
house covered with beds laid upon the floor, and a crowd of human be- 
ings huddled together, under sheep-skin shoobs, great-coats, bed-covers, 
or whatever had come most readily to hand ; so that while the walls 
of the elegant suit of apartments in the front were covered with 
paintings, the floors of that in the back were covered with human 
beings, like so many dogs. 

* Some time ago, I was called to a noble patient, whom I could 
not quit for the night. I went early to bed, and promised to see 
the lady at two o’clock in the morning. The servant who was or- 
dered to bring me light at that time, not arriving, and the hour hav- 
ing already struck, I felt anxious, and determined to go in the dark. 
I left my sofa-bed, sallied out, and at the head of the staircase, I 
stumbled and fell among some men-servants who were in the arms of 
Morpheus.’ pp. lv, lvi. 
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Dr Clarke praises the Russian women as generally beautiful, 
elegant, and highly accomplished ; and talks of them, indeed, 
as Dr Lyall observes, as if they were of a different race from the 
men. Our ungallant author positively contradicts this asser- 
tion, and says, in so many words, that ‘ he has never been able 
* to trace any marked difference between the manners and mo- 
‘ rals of the sexes in that country. Wherever I have found 
‘ polished wives I have found polished husbands, and vice ver- 
‘ sa.’ As to their beauty, he is equally insensible. They all 
eat and sleep so much, that they very early grow out of all 
shape and proportion ; and among them, of course, this exces- 
sive corpulency is thought particularly charming. ‘The com- 
mon people, on seeing such a figure ‘ waddling along,’ as 
Storch, though residing in Russia, ventures to express it, 
* under the burden of her pampered, sleek, and shining col- 
‘ lops of fat,’ generally exclaim, in admiration, ‘ How thick 
* and beautiful she is !—God be with her!’ They are almost 
all smeared and bedaubed with paint, even among the peasant- 
ry; and among the rich merchants’ wives jet-black teeth are 
still esteemed a particular beauty. There is great latitude, and 
generally great coarseness, in matters of gallantry. Our worthy 
Doctor has recorded various dialogues between himself and 
certain Russian princes, in which doctrines were delivered by 
the latter on the subject of conjugal fidelity, at which the learn- 
ed reporter is much scandalized and offended; but as they do 
not differ materially from the French creed on the same chap- 
ter, we shall not trouble our readers with any account of them. 
Still less shall we pollute our pages with any notice of the 
* Club Physique’ of Moscow, which, as our author describes it, 
seems to have made a nearer approach to the Arreoi Societies 
ef Otaheite than any thing ever heard of in Europe; and as to 
the existence of which, epteam in what relates to its extent, and 
the rank of its female members, we cannot but retain our incre- 
dulity, in. spite of Dr Lyall’s attestation. The Doctor has also fa+ 
voured us with various anecdotes to illustrate the general inde- 
licacy of the manners and conversation of the Russian ladies. 
We cannot say they strike us as very atrocious; and we 
suspect that a malignant observer might match them, without 
great difficulty, from the authentic doings and sayings of some 
of our bold-faced women of fashion, even in this country. This 
is about the strongest of them. A friend of the author’s once went 
to visit a public bathing- place with a lady of rank. On comingnear 
the water, the gentleman observing several people running about 
in a state of absolute nudity, suddenly started, and made a little 
movement back; but the lady bade him go on, saying, ‘ Ce 
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© n’est rien,—pourquoi avoir une honte denaturée?’ This was 
perhaps a little too philosophical ; but it ought to be mentioned, 
that the baths in question were specific against the curse of bar- 
renness, and generally went by the name of the Prolific Lakes. 

In his account of the habitual frauds, falsehood, and dis- 
honesty of the Russian people, and even of the higher nobility, 
Dr Lyall seems to us to go the full length of Dr Clarke; and 
mentions a great variety of instances that fell under his own 
observation. In his professional capacity, he was repeatedly 
asked to grant false certificates of health and sickness—and ex- 
cessively ridiculed and wondered at for his absurd scruples on 
the subject. The tricks that are practised in all public depart- 
ments are matter of notoriety. Even in the great work of the 
restoration of Moscow after the conflagration of 1812, they 
could not resist the national tendency to deception. Many of 
the burnt houses were merely plastered over on the outside, 
had new windows put in, and were gaudily painted, while the 
whole interior was a vacuity, or heap of ashes! One of the 
most amusing instances which Dr Lyall has given of this solemn 
trickery, is of the following tenor. Honours and immunities 
are now given, it seems, in Russia—and we are heartily glad to 
hear it—not only for military services or in return for presents 
made to the crown, but for the institution of public schools and 
charities; and a certain General N. being desirous of the ribbon of 
Vladimir, bethought himself of obtaining it by the erection of a 
great hospital upon his estate. For this purpose he had a 
showy edifice run up of thin boards and basket work, and 
plastered over with clay, but gaudily painted on the outside, 
and surmounted with a light lath dome, coloured green, and 
crowned with a gilt ball. In the inside coarse bedsteads were 
arranged in some of the wards, and bags of hay for beds in 
others; and so things were got in order for the inspection of 
General Araktcheef, who was to report to the Emperor on the 
amount of General N.’s contributions to the public comfort. 

‘ Early in the morning of the day appointed for General Arakt- 
cheef’s arrival, above a dozen of people, men and women, were 
employed in washing, and cleaning, and arranging the hospital ; the 
kitchen-stove was lighted, and the kitchen itself stored with good pro- 
visions under the care of an excellent cook, The beds were made up ; 
and black boards were placed against the walls over the heads of the 
beds, upon which were written with chalk, the names and age of the 
patients, the technical and the Russian appellations of their diseases, 
the date of their admission, and the diet allowed them, as is always 
the case in the public hospitals in Russia. All was thus arranged ; 
but there were no sick, except three or four invalids in the village. 
In the transforming empire of Russia, however, this was of no con- 
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sequence. The women who had washed the hospital, and a number 
of peasants, males and females, who were ordered to repair to it, 
in obedience to their lord’s command, disrobed. and washed them- 
selves, put on the dresses provided for patients, got into bed, and 
feigned sickness. 

‘ After an elegant dinner, the host conducted General Arakt- 
chéef, and a number of other visitors to the hospital ; where they were 
received by a clerk in the lobby, with the report-books in his hand, 
which he showed to his Excellency. No physician being then in the 
neighbourhood, the village apothecary assumed his name anid office, 
and as the party paced the wards, gave all necessary explanations re- 
specting the diseases of the patients. His assistant then brought in a 
basket full of medicines, vials, powders, ointments, plastets, &c. which 
he distributed to each, adding, according to the circumstances of the 
case, “‘ This is a mixture for thy fever,—these herbs are for thy 
cough,” &c. &c. A plateful of excellent soup, with a piece of beef 
in it, a quantity of kasha and butter, pieces of black and white bread, 
and a bottle of kvass were now presented in succession, that Gene- 
ral Araktchééf might be able to judge of the manner in which the 
sick were fed. He was highly pleased, it is said, with the institution, 
and took his departure. He had not been gone above a few minutes, 
when all the patient-actors started from their beds, threw off their 
robes, and being highly amused, laughed- heartily, and then bent 
their way home,—wishing for a repetition of the farce, as they 
had had an excellent day’s provisions. And so the hospital was lett 
dreary and void. . 

* In a conversation with a general who had been nearly forty years 
in the service of Russia, and had been stationed in almost every go- 
vernment of the empire, I expressed my astonishment at theabove adair: 
to which he replied, “ It is no surprise to me: I have seen such 
things many times in my life.”’. pp. xevi, xcvii. 

The curiosity of the Russians seems to be as insatiable, and 
far more inexcusable than that of the Americans, being chiefly 
remarkable among persons of the highest rank. 

‘ With as much ease as they say “ How do ye do?” the nobles 
ask the most unexpected, and what we reckon the most impertinent 
questions, with respect to your connections and family, your pro- 
perty and revenues, and your secret affairs and private opinions. An 
evasive answer, so far from silencing them, only prompts their cu- 
riosity ; and they will continue to tease you with their demands, in 
all forms, either till you lose patience and show symptoms of dis- 
pleasure, or till they extract some intelligence from you. Nay, 
they are evidently hurt at your refusal to gratify their inquisitive- 
ness, especially if you are in the smallest degree dependant upon 
them. But they do not content themselves with merely making 
inquiries of yourself; they will apply to your servant-women or your 
servant-men, to your lackey or your coachman, to any body who 
may be able to give them information. If you are living in their fa- 
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milies, the master or mistress generally is acquainted with every 
thing you do, through inquiries made at your servants. I have 
known this system carried to such lengths as might appear fa- 
bulous. <A single instance may give the reader an idea of such con- 
duct as I allude to. A nobleman who has a village in which 
there is a high belfry attached to the church, at certain times when 
he had many visitors, caused one of his men to sit in the balcony, and 
make a regular report of every individuals motions; while a num- 
ber of servants, or spies, were stationed throughout the different 
houses, who were duly examined as to the procedure and conversa- 
tion of his invited society.’ pp. cv, cvi. 

The literature or general information of the nation is con- 
siderably lower, according to Dr Lyall’s account, even than 
we had supposed. A few of the travelled nobles and officers of 
rank read French authors; but the body of the nation does not 
read at all. They have several native poets of great merit, 
who are now alive, and are thought to enjoy an unprece- 
dented popularity—and yet, in a population of more than forty 
millions, Dr Lyall informs us, that the sale of 200 or $00 copies 
is a thing almost without example—and we have no doubt that 
these unfortunate sons of genius have already had more readers in 
our own remote and busy island, through the excellent translated 
specimens of Mr Bowring, than in the whole extent of their 
own dreary empire. Karamsin’s History, Dr L. informs us, 
is by far the most popular work ever printed in Russia; and yet 
the total number of purchasers for the first edition was 406 !—of 
which forty were merchants, five clergy, and three peasants— 
the rest were nobles. A second edition was called for in 1818, 
and the publishers ventured on the unheard-of number of 1000 
copies. Dr Lyall, however, is of opinion that a taste for letters 
is spreading very rapidly in this vast empire. Alexander has 
undoubtedly done more than all his predecessors in founding 
and encouraging schools—and some few noblemen have recent- 
ly introduced the Lancasterian system of instruction, in spite 
of the fears and ridicule of their neighbours. The arts of print- 
ing, engraving and bookbinding, have attained in the cities to 
a very considerable degree of excellence. 

Of the Clergy, Dr Lyall tells us very little. The Prelates 
and dignitaries he represents as generally well bred and deco- 
rous—but the body of the inferior slashed seem to be in a 
sad condition—grossly ignorant—stupidly bigotted, and scan- 
dalously dissolute in their lives. Their business consists in 
going through the mere ceremonies of their worship; and their 
pleasure in large potations of brandy. ‘The pastor, he con- 
cludes in the words of Count Orloff, ‘ can neither reason. nor 
* preach,—and the flock can make the sign of the cross, and 
* think any thing else superfluous.’ 
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The Merchants fare, if possible, still worse, in the hands of 
our unsparing Doctor. According to him, there is not a dealet 
in the empire who is not a thorough-paced and most impudent 
cheat. Most of his details; however, relate to the shopkeepers 
of Moscow—but he seems to make no distinction. It is the 
universal practice, he says, to ask about ten times the just price 
for all articles ; and to come down, on laborious compulsion; by 
twenty slow steps, swearing with horrible oaths, at every one, 
that it is the very last, and taken only to oblige you. It is the 
labour of a forenoon to cheapen a hat or pair of boots. Theit 
frauds in the quality of the commodities are no less shameless 
and elaborate; and bring us in mind of what is reported of the 
Chinese at Canton. In one article they take an ingenious ad- 
vantage of the rigor of their climate. Ton buy a barrel of nice 
firm butter in the winter, and, as soon as it begins to thaw, half 
the weight runs out in water. The lower part of a chest of tea 
is often filled up with leaves that have been used, and dried and 
sold again to the merchants by your own servants. 

His account of the Peasants is on the whole favourable and 
indulgent. ‘They are ignorant, sensual, and servile;—as their 
condition implies. But they are not generally uncomfortable 
or discontented. They have food enough; and a good deal of 
leisure for devotion and dissipation. They are constitutionally 
gay and careless, and have not thought enough to be aware of 
their own degradation. After correcting the misrepresentations 
of other authors as to the supposed horrors of their situation, 
Dr L. observes, 

‘ But while I have thus endeavoured to show the general state of the 
peasantry, I must not mislead the reader. For though I am of opi- 
nion that the generality of them fare well, I also know that numbers 
are oppressed and most inhumanly treated. When some of the rich 
nobles, in consequence of dissipation and debt, are pressed for money, 
their serfs are among the first who know the fact, and who experi- 
ence their impatience and ene the obrok is augmented, or de- 
manded before the regular time. But such a demand is like an ukéz ; 
it has a despotic influence ; for the vassals well know that non-com- 
pliance with it, if within their capability, would draw vengeance up- 
on themselves. These poor souls, however, well know the genius of 
their master, and carefully remark his humour and his general way 
of action ; and as they are very cunning, they secrete their property 
and invent a thousand excuses. But it is chiefly the vassals of the 
poor and of the extremely poor nobles, whose case calls for our sym- 
pathy and commiseration. The necessities of their lords, when 
combined with avarice or rapacity, reduce humanity to the most ab- 
ject condition. It is not merely in respect of money that the pea- 
eants are oppressed. The -_ fixed by law which they ought to 
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‘have for tilling their own land, and managing their own affairs, is di- 
rectly encroached upon, or almost altogether taken up, with their 
masters’ work. They themselves, their wives, and their children, 
and their horses, ate continually occupied in labouring for their 
lords. They know that they are oppressed contrary to the laws 
of their country ; but the laws generally are as a dead letter to 
them. How is a peasant to obtain redress, who cannot quit the spot 
without his master’s permission? And suppose he has reached the 
courts of justice, what can he do? He may complain of his lord, 
and become the instrument for an attorney to obtain a present or a 
bribe from his master,—and thus the affair terminates. The peasants, 
when dreadfully oppressed, sometimes become exasperated, and sa- 
crifice their tyrannical masters, in the same way as the nobles sacri- 
fice their sovereigns. They resolve upon his death, and they ac- 
complish it. More frequently, however, this is the lot of cruel 
stewards. The irritated boors unite in a body; the oppressor is 
murdered, and no single individual is responsible.’ pp. cxxxvii, 
CXxxviii. 

Dr L. concludes his general remarks with a sketch of the 
Civil Administration, which is indeed revolting. Every thing, 
in all the departments, from the first court in the empire to the 
lowest police office, moves by bribery and corruption, and not 
otherwise,—and this not only by inveterate usage, but, even in 
his view of it, by a kind of necessity. The salaries allowed by 
this Imperial Government to all its functionaries, are so ex- 
tremely inadequate, not merely to their dignity, but to their mere 
subsistence, that they must take bribes to maintain their station 
in society. It is curious, accordingly, to find a man like Dr 
L., whose moral feelings and sense of honour are equally ap- 
palled by these practices, becoming in some degree their apo- 
fogist. 

* The terms “ bribery and corruption ” require some explanation. 
In most countries, by bribes, are understood sums of money given 
or promised, in order to pervert justice, and gain one’s cause :—by 
corruption, the act of being unjustly influenced by bribes. In 
Russia, though the same definitions be frequently applicable, yet the 
more general intention and utility of bribes, genteelly called presents, 
is to excite a person to do his mere duty, and to recompense him 
for his time and trouble : in fact, these presents may be said to form 
the receiver’s chief salary. Wherever such an execrable system is 
once generally established and known, though despised by every 
generous mind, yet, it seems somewhat fair to regard. the infamy at- 
tached to it, as infinitely less than the disgrace of accepting bribes in 
— of justice, where nothing of the kind is expected or recognis- 
ed. 

‘ The statesman will easily find a cure for the evils spoken of. In- 
crease the taxes ;—give adequate salaries to all the officers of the 
crown ;—issue severe edicts ;—and punish delinquents with rigour, 
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says he, emphatically : and then a sudden and advantageous revolu- 
will be the consequence. But he who contemplates the great ma- 
chine, and the thousands and millions of dependant wheels, in full 
motion, and who knows the genius of the natives of Russia, will 
speak more calmly. He will see, that though immense sums be paid 
indirectly by a part of the population who have affairs in the courts of 
justice, yet that the sovereign, who would attempt to impose the 
same sums in direct annual taxes upon the general population, would 
run the risk of causing a speedy revolution, and of being hurled from 
his throne.’ pp. exlili-cxliv. 

He does not, however, allow these politic suggestions to 
deaden his sense of the magnitude of the abuses in question. 
Nothing can be better than the spirit of the following passages. 

‘ It is a fact, revolting to human nature, that senators, who are 
clothed in scarlet, and covered with embroidery, who ride in their 
carriages and four, and who live in the highest style, should condescend 
to receive a twenty-five rouble, or, some say, even a ten-roule note, 
as a bribe; and in the most simple affairs the process is protracted 
till the fee be paid. In the senate, justice may truly be said to be 
put to auction, and to be bought by the highest bidder: and the 
fluctuations of decision, according to the presents or the promises of 
the opposing parties, have, at times, exceeded all credibility. Amidst 
this direful scene, how pleasing is it to find a single point of repose 
for the mind! There is a senator at Moscow, who was never known 
to take a bribe nor to receive a present. That man, who is an ho- 
nour to his nation, instead of being raised to universal distinction, at 
this moment lives in the’ most economical manner, and rides to the 
senate-house, not like most of his coadjutors in a carriage with four 
horses, but upon a droshki, with a single horse! Such has been the 
reward of honesty and honour! 

‘ Foreigners who have property, or are in business, are peculiarly 
sensible of the oppression, imposition, and rapacity of the Police. 
Bribes and presents accomplish every thing, from the highest to the 
lowest agent. Though the salaries of all the agents of the police, 
whether in town or country, be extremely small, yet if they behave 
themselves, they manage to maintain a respectable rank, and to live 
well: indeed I have known a Kvartdlnik, whose income from the 
crown was about 300 roubles a year (less than 15/. Sterling), who 
kept his droshki and pair of horses, and had a table at which a fasti- 
dious noble might have daily dined. 

‘ The same system of corruption exists in the Post-offices through- 
out the empire. Though the salaries of their agents be small, yet 
they all make a good living, and some of them even save money. 
One great source of indirect revenue to the body corporate is formed 
by the sums annually paid, or presented, by the merchants. In Pe- 
tersburgh and in Moscow it is not uncommon for the principal houses 
each to give one, two, three, or even four thousand roubles every 
year, to avoid innumerable forms and ceremonies, and interruptions 
to their affairs.’ pp. cxly—cxlvii. 
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‘This is frightfil,—but we cannot now afford to carry the 
sketch any farther.—Nor is it necessary. Dr L. assures us, 
and we entirely believe him, that he records these.things with 
pain, and chiefly in the hope that their publication may shame the 
Russians out of the worst of them. We give them additional pu- 
blicity, from motives certainly as remote from national animosity 
—ithough not precisely identical. We have no hope that any 
publication, either of ours or of Dr Lyall’s, will reform the abuses 
of Russia—But we think the exposition of these enormities, and 
of the national degradation they infer, may be of some use as a 
warning to ourselves, and as a striking illustration of the pes- 
'tilent operation of a Despotic Government upon the morals, the 
comfort, and respectability of all ranks of the people. The 
Russians are by no means either naturally stupid, or depraved. 
‘They seem, on the contrary, to have inherited their full share 
of European talent, with something of Asiatic versatility and 
imagination-—-and to possess in no common degree that social 
and friendly disposition which is the basis of all the virtues. 
But a Despotic Government, by taking away all liberal occupa- 
tions, and all the objects of a generous ambition from the Nobles, 
has naturally thrown them into the career of frivolous and vij- 
tious amysements—and, by extinguishing the spirit of Honour, 
has not only debased the national character in those classes 
which necessarily give the tone to the rest, but has infused 3 
oo of grossness into the enjoyments which it has spared. 

y the shackles it imposes on industry, the insecurity in which 
it pleces property, and the exclusive honours it bestows on 
the military,—-it has degraded the Mercantile classes in the 
eyes of others, and in their own,—and, by reducing its traders 
to the rank of paltry shopkeepers, has perpetuated among them 
those mean car dishonest practices from which the merchants 
of free countries are the first to reyolt with disdain. By the 
perry which it thus produces, joined to the necessary po- 

icy of expending its revenue in the maintenance and in- 
crease of its armies, it staryes all the other establishments and 
institutions of the country, and drives all its Civil Functionaries, 
by the inadequacy of their official appointments, into habits of 
corruption, not only destructive of their individual respectabi- 
lity, but subversive of the very ends of their creation. 

' If such be the natural points of despotism—and we defy its 
apologists to dispute the accuracy of the deduction—can any 
people be too jealous of its Freedom—any sacrifices be too costly 
to recover—any efforts too great to retain it? Even to despots 
themselves, can any prospect be more dreary and appalling? 
‘The throne is every where secure in proportion to the freedom 
: ' 
f 
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of its subjects, and strong and glorious, according to their 
wealth and refinement. In Turkey, assassination may be said 
to be the natural death of the rulers; and in Russia alone, of 
all the Christian sovereignties, has the succession of the crown 
been derived through the same bloody channel. Grievous as 
constitutional checks may appear to princes accustomed to ar- 
bitrary power, we cannot but think that they must be less hu- 
miliating and distressing than the constant dread of the cord or 
the dagger. ‘This last, however, is perhaps a vain speculation ; 
and we rest little upon it. The great lesson is undoubtedly to 
the people; and them, we think, it should infallibly assure, that 
every invasion of their political freedom is necessarily attended by 
the corruption of all parts of the civil and economical admini- 
stration, and by the demoralization and dishonour of all classes 
of individuals. These are truths which the world learns feel- 
ingly; and must every day both rely on more firmly, and value 
more highly. In the mean time, we trust that there are already 
more exceptions to Dr L.’s sweeping proscription of the Rus- 
sian character than he seems to allow of; and we are satisfied 
that the number must be gradually increasing. If despotism pro- 
duces ignorance, ignorance, on the other hand, is the great 
support of despotism. But the Russians are sensibly rousing, 
by the general spread of intelligence, and by the wide contact 
into which they have recently been brought with more instruct- 
ed races, both by the campaigns they have waged abroad, and 
the invasions they have sustained at home. The reigning Em- 
peror, too, has undoubtedly done much to reclaim the most ab- 
ject and brutish of his subjects from their barbarism, by the li- 
beral and most munificent patronage he has extended both to 
district schools and Bible societies. To the latter, we are hap- 
py to find, by the work before us, that he has not only given 
ample endowments, and made over for their use a great build- 
ing in Moscow, formerly used as a sort of State Inquisition, 
but has defrayed the expense of effecting cheap translations of 
the Scriptures into almost all the many lageiees that are spo- 
ken in his extended domains. We do not inquire too curious- 
ly into the probable motives of deeds of such unquestionable u- 
tility. It is title enoygh to our applause that they bave been 
performed. 

' We do not mean to enter at all into Dr Lyall’s detailed ac- 
count of Moscow. It contains many curious and entertaining 
particulars; but it is a great deal too long and toominute. We 
could scarcely submit patiently to a history of Lonpon in 600 
quarto pages; and certainly would rather die ignorant of the 
churches, and bells, and bridges, and hospitals of Moscow,— 
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and even of the wonders of the Kremle itself,—than pay such 
a price for the knowledge of them. However, there is a deal 
of curious reading for curious readers; and the plates with 
which the work is illustrated and embellished are for the most 
part very beautiful. There is a large Appendix, containing 
some remarkable dissertations; particulariy one on the Russ 
architecture, and one on eatable mushrooms. We are happy 
to learn that the author means shortly to favour the public 
with an account of his Travels in the Russian empire, which, 
we have no doubt, will be more to our taste than the statistics 
of Moscow. We beg leave to recommend to him cheapness 
and brevity, as two great elements of popularity. 


Arr. X. Posthumous Poems of Percy ByssHe SHELLEY. 8vo. 

pp. 400. London, 1824. J. & H. L. Hunt. 

M® SHELLEY’s style is to poetry what astrology is to natural 

science—-a passionate dream, a straining after impossibili- 

ties, a record of fond conjectures, a confused embodying of 

vague abstractions,—a fever of the soul, thirsting and craving af- 

ter what it cannot have, indulging its love of power and novelty 

at the expense of truth and nature, associating ideas by contra- 

ries, and wasting great powers by their application to unattain- 
able objects. 

Poetry, we grant, creates a world of its own; but it creates 
it out of existing materials. Mr Shelley is the maker of his 
own poetry—out of nothing. Not that he is deficient in the 
true sources of strength and beauty, if he had given himself fair 
play (the volume before us, as well as his other productions, 
contains many proofs to the contrary): But, in him, fancy, will, 
caprice, predominated over and absorbed the natural influences 
of things; and he had no respect for any poetry that did not 
strain the intellect as well as fire the imagination—and was not 
sublimed into a high spirit of metaphysical philosophy. Instead 
of giving a language to thought, or lending the heart a tongue, 
he utters dark sayings, and deals in allegories and riddles. His 
Muse offers her services to clothe shadowy doubts and inscrutable 
difficulties in a robe of glittering words, and to turn nature in- 
to a brilliant paradox. We thank him—but we must be excus- 
ed. Where we see the dazzling beacon-lights streaming over 
the darkness of the abyss, we dread the quicksands and the 
rocks below. Mr Shelley’s mind was of ¢ too fiery a quality’ 
to repose (for any continuance) on the probable or the true—it 
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soared ‘ beyond the visible diurnal sphere,’ to the strange, the 
improbable, and the impossible. He mistook the nature of the 
poet’s calling, which should be guided by involuntary, not by 
voluntary impulses. He shook off, as an heroic and praise- 
worthy act, the trammels of sense, custom, and sympathy, and 
became the creature of his own will. He was § all air,’ dis- 
daining the bars and ties of mortal mould, He ransacked his 
brain for incongruities, and believed in whatever was incre- 
dible. Almost all is effort, almost all is extravagant, almost all 
is quaint, incomprehensible, and abortive, from aiming to be more 
than it is, Epithets are applied, because they do not fit: sub- 
jects are chosen, because they are repulsive: the colours of 
-his style, for their gaudy, changeful, startling effect, resemble the 
display of fire-works in the dark, and, like them, have neither 
durability, nor keeping, nor discriminate form. Yet Mr Shelley, 
with all his faults, was a man of genius; and we lament that 
uncontrollable violence of temperament which gave it a forced 
and false direction. He has single thoughts of great depth and 
force, single images of rare beauty, detached passages of ex- 
treme tenderness; and, in his smaller pieces, where he has at- 
tempted little, he has done most. If some casual and interest- 
ing idea touched his feelings or struck his fancy, he expressed 
it in pleasing and unaffected verse: but give him a larger sub- 
ject, and time to reflect, and he was sure to get entangled in a 
system. The fumes of yanity rolled volumes of smoke, mixed 
with sparkles of fire, from the cloudy tabernacle of his thought. 
The success of his writings is therefore in general in the inverse 
ratio of the extent of his yndertakings; inasmuch as his desire 
to teach, his ambition to excel, as soon as it was brought into 
play, encroached upon, and outstripped his powers of execu- 
tion. 

Mr Shelley was a remarkable man. His person was a type 
and shadow of his genius. His complexion, fair, golden, freck- 
led, seemed transparent with an inward light, and his spirit 
within him 

——‘ so divinely wrought, 
That you might almost say his body thought. ’ 
He reminded those who saw him of some of Ovid’s fables. His 
form, graceful and slender, drooped like a flower in the breeze. 
But he was crushed beneath the weight of thought which he 
aspired to bear, and was withered in the lightning-glare of a 
ruthless philosophy !_ He mistook the nature of his own facul- 
ties and feelings—the lowly children of the valley, by which 
the skylark makes its bed, and the bee murmurs, for the proud 
cedar or the mountain-pine, in which the eagle builds its eyry, 
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£ and dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. ’— He wished to 
make of idle verse and idler prose the frame-work of the uni- 
werse, and to bind all possible existence in the visionary chain 
of intellectual beauty— 
‘ More subtle web Arachne cannot spin, 
Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew, do not in th’ air more lightly flee.’ 

Perhaps some lurking sense of his own deficiencies in the lofty 
walk which he attempted, irritated his impatience and his de- 
sires; and urged him on, with winged hopes, to atone for past 
failures, by more arduous efforts, and more unavailing struggles. 

With all his faults, Mr Shelley was an honest man. His 
unbelief and his presumption were parts of a disease, which was: 
not combined in him either with indifference to human happi- 
ness, or contempt for human infirmities. ‘There was neither 
selfishness nor malice at the bottom of his illusions. He was 
sincere in all his professions; and he practised what he preach- 
ed—to his own sufficient cost. He followed up the letter and 
the spirit of his theoretical principles in his own person, and 
was ready to share both the benefit and the penalty with others. 
He thought and acted logically, and was what he professed to 
be, a sincere lover of truth, of nature, and of human kind. To 
all the rage of paradox, he united an unaccountable candour 
and severity of reasoning: in spite of an aristocratic education, 
he retained in his manners the simplicity of a primitive apos- 
tle. An Epicurean in his sentiments, he lived with the fruga- 
lity and abstemiousness of an ascetick. His fault was, that he 
had no deference for the opinions of others, too little sympathy 
with their feelings (which he thought he had a right to sacrifice, as 
well as his own, toa grand ethical experiment)—and trusted too 
implicitly to the light of his own mind, and to the warmth of his 
own impulses. e was indeed the most striking example we re- 
member of the two extremes described by Lord Bacon as the great 
impediments to human improvement, the love of Novelty, and the 
love of Antiquity. ‘ The first of these (impediments) is an extreme 
* affection of two extremities, the one Antiquity, the other No- 
velty ; wherein it seemeth the children of time do take after 
the nature and malice of the father. For as he devoureth his 
children, so one of them seeketh to devour and suppress the 
other; while Antiquity envieth there should be new addi- 
ditions, and Novelty cannot be content to add, but it may de- 
face. Surely the advice of the Prophet is the true direction 
in this matter: Stand upon the old ways, and see which is the 
right and good way, and walk therein. Antiquity deserveth 
that reverence, that men should make a stand thereupon, and 
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‘ discover what is the best way; but when the discovery is well 
* taken, then to take progression. And to speak truly, Antiqui- 
‘ tas seculi Juventas mundi. These times are the ancient times, 
¢ when the world is ancient, and not those which we count 
$ ancient, ordine retrogrado, by a computation backwards from 
© ourselves.’ (ADVANCEMENT OF LearNING, Book I. p. 46.)— 
Such is the text: and Mr Shelley’s writings are a splendid 
commentary on one half of it. Considered in this point of 
view, his career may not be uninstructive even to those whom 
it most offended ; and might be held up as a beacon and warn- 
ing no less to the bigot than the sciolist. We wish to speak of 
the errors of a man of genius with tenderness. His nature 
was kind, and his sentiments noble; but in him the rage 
of free inquiry and private judgment amounted to a species of 
madness. - Whatever was new, untried, unheard of, unau- 
thorized, exerted a kind of fascination over his mind. The ex- 
amples of the world, the opinion of others, instead of acting as a 
check upon him, served but to impel him forward with double 
velocity in his wild and hazardous career. Spurning the world 
of realities, he rushed into the world of nonentities and contin- 
gencies, like air into a vacuum. If a thing was old and esta- 
blished, this was with him a certain proof of its having no solid 
foundation to rest upon: if it was new, it was good and right. 
Every paradox was to him a self-evident truth; ever sedative 
an undoubted absurdity. The weight of authority, the sanction 
of ages, the common consent of mankind, were vouchers only 
for ignorance, error, and imposture. Whatever shocked the 
feelings of others, conciliated his regard; whatever was light, 
extrayagant, and vain, was to him a proportionable relief from 
the dulness and stupidity of established opinions. The worst 
of it however was, that he thus gave great encouragement to 
those who believe in all received absurdities, and are wedded 
to all existing abuses: his extravagance seeming to sanction 
their grossness and selfishness, as theirs were a full justifica- 
tion of his folly and eccentricity. The two extremes in this way 
often meet, jostle,—and confirm one another. The infirmities 
of age are a foil to the presumption of youth; and ‘ there the 
$ antics sit,’ mocking one another—the ape Sophistry point- 
ing with reckless scorn at * palsied eld,’ and the bed-rid 
hag, Legitimacy, rattling her chains, counting her beads, 
dipping her hands in blood, and blessing herself from all 
change and from every appeal to common sense and reason ! 
Opinion thus alternates in a round of contradictions: the 
impatience or obstinacy of the human mind takes part with, 
and flies off to one or other of the two extremes ‘ of affec- 
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tion’ and leaves a horrid. gap, a blank sense and feeling in 
the middle, which seems never likely to be filled up, without a 
total change in onr mode of proceeding. ‘The martello-towers 
with which we are to repress, if we cannot destroy, the systems 
of fraud and oppression should not be castles in the air, or 
clouds in the verge of the horizon, but the enormous and 
accumulated pile of abuses which have arisen out of their own 
continuance. The principles of sound morality, liberty and 
humanity, are not to be found only in a few recent writers, 
who have discovered the secret of the greatest happiness to 
the greatest numbers, but are truths as old as the creation. 
To be convinced of the existence of wrong, we should read 
history rather than poetry: the levers with which we must 
work out our regeneration are not the cobwebs of the brain, 
but the warm, palpitating fibres of the human heart. _ It is the 
collision of passions and interests, the petulance of party-spirit, 
and the perversities of self-will and self-opinion that have been 
the great obstacles to social improvement—not stupidity or ig- 
norance; and the caricaturing one side of the question and 
shocking the most pardonable prejudices on the other, is not the 
way to allay heats or produce unanimity. By flying to the ex- 
tremes of scepticism, we make others shrink back, and shut 
themselves up in the strongholds of bigotry and superstition— 
by mixing up doubtful or offensive matters with salutary and 
demonstrable truths, we bring the whole into question, fly-blow 
the cause, risk the principle, and give a handle and a pretext 
to the enemy to treat all philosophy and all reform as a com- 
post of crude, chaotic, and monstrous absurdities. We thus 
arm the virtues as well as the vices of the community against 
us; we trifle with their understandings, and exasperate their 
self-love; we give to superstition and injustice all their old se- 
curity aud sanctity, as if they were the only alternatives of im- 
piety and profligacy, and league the natural with theselfish prejudi- 
ces of mankind in hostile array against us. ‘To this consimmation, 
it must be confessed that too many of Mr Shelley’s productions 
pointedly tend. He makes no account of the opinions of others, 
or the consequences of any of his own; but proceeds—tasking 
his reason to the utmost to account for every thing, and discard- 
ing every thing as mystery and error for which he cannot ac- 
count by an effort of mere intelligence—measuring man, pro- 
vidence, nature, and even his own heart, by the limits of the 
understanding—now hallowing high mysteries, now desecrating 
pure sentiments, according as they fall in with or exceeded 
those limits; and exalting and purifying, with Promethean heat, 
whatever he does not confound and debase, 
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Mr Shelly died, it seems, with a volume of Mr Keats’s poe- 
try grasped with one hand in his bosom! These are two out 
of four poets, patriots and friends, who have visited Italy with- 
in a few years, both of whom have been soon hurried to a 
more distant shore. Keats died young; and ‘ yet his infelicity 
‘had years too many.’ . A canker had blighted the tender 
bloom that o’erspread a face in which youth and genius strove 
with beauty. The shaft was sped—venal, vulgar, venomous, 
that drove him from his country, with sickness and penury for 
companions, and followed him to his grave. And -yet there 
are those who could trample on the faded flower—-men to 
whom breaking hearts are a subject of merriment—who laugh 
loud over the silent urn of Genius, and play out their game of 
venality and infamy with the crumbling bones of their victims ! 
To this band of immortals a third has since been added !—a 
mightier a a haughtier spirit, whose stubborn impatience 
and Achilles-like pride only Death could quell. Greece, Italy, 
the world, have lost their poet-hero; and his death has spread 
a wider gloom, and been recorded with a deeper awe, than has 
waited on the obsequies of any of the many great who have died 
in our remembrance. Even detraction has been silent at his 
tomb; and the more generous of his enemies have fallen into 
the rank of his mourners. But he set like the sun in his glory; 
and his orb was greatest and brightest at the last; for his me- 
mory is now consecrated no less by freedom than genius. He 
probably fell a martyr to his zeal against tyrants. He attached 
himself to the cause of Greece, and dying, clung to it with a 
convulsive grasp, and has thus gained a niche in her history ; 
for whatever she claims as hers is immortal, even in decay, as 
the marble sculptures on the columns of her fallen temples ! 

The volume before us is introduced by an imperfect but 
touching Preface by Mrs Shelley, and consists almost wholly 
of original pieces, with the exception of Alastor, or the Spirit 
of Solitude, which was out of print; and the admirable Trans- 
lation of the May-day Night, from Goethe’s Faustus. 

Julian and Maddalo (the first Poem in the collection) is a 
Conversation or Tale, full of that thoughtful and romantic hu- 
manity, but rendered perplexing and unattractive by that veil 
of shadowy or of glittering obscurity, which distinguished Mr 
Shelley’s writings. The depth and tenderness of his feelings 
seems often to have interfered with the expression of them, as 
the sight becomes blind with tears. A dull, waterish vapour, 
clouds the aspect of his eet mary poetry, like that myste- 
rious gloom which he has himself described as hanging over 
the Medusa’s Head of Leonardo da Vinci. The metre of this 
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poem, too, will not be pleasing to every body. It is in the an- 
tique taste of the rhyming parts of Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Ben Jonson—blank verse in its freedom and unbroken flow, 
falling into rhymes that appear altogether accidental—very col- 
Joquial in the diction—and sometimes sufficiently prosaic. But 
it is easier showing than describing it. We give the introduc- 
tory passage. 
* I rode one evening with Count Maddalo 
Upon the bank of land which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towards Venice: a bare strand 
Of hillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand, 
Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds, 
Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze breeds; 
Is this ; an uninhabited sea-side, 
Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried, 
Abandeons ; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few stakes 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 
Where ’twas our wont to ride while day went down: 
This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places ; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be: 
And such was this wide oeean, and this shore 
More barren than its billows ; and yet more 
Than all, with a remember’d friend I love 
To ride as then I rode ;—for the winds drove 
The living spray along the sunny air 
Into our faces ; the blue heavens were bare, 
Stripped to their depths by the awakening North ; 
And, from the waves, sound like delight broke forth 
Harmonising with solitude, and sent 
Into our hearts aerial merriment. 
So, as we rode, we talked ; and the swift thought, 
Winging itself with laughter, lingered not, 
But flew from brain to brain,—such glee was ours, 
Charged with light memories of remembered hours, 
None slow enough for sadness: till we came 
Homeward, which always makes the spirit tame.’ &c. 
‘ Meanwhile the sun paused ere it should alight 
O’er the horizon of the mountains—Oh ! 
How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 
Of heaven descends upon a land like thee, 
Thou paradise of exiles, Italy ! 
Thy mountains, seas, and vineyards, and the towers 
Of cities they encircle !—It was ours 
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To stand on thee, beholding it: and then, 

Just where we had dismounted, the Count’s men 
Were waiting for us with the gondola. 

As those who pause on some delightful way, 
Tho’ bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood, 
Looking upon the evening and the flood, 

Which lay between the city and the shore, 
Paved with the image of the sky; the hoar 

And aery Alps, towards the North, appeared, 
Thro’ mist, an heaven-sustaining bulwark, reared 
Between the east and west ; and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills—they were 

Those famous Euganean hills, which bear, 

As seen from Lido thro’ the harbour piles, 

The likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 

And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolv'd into one lake of fire, were seen 

Those mountains towering, as from waves of flame, 
Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent. ‘ Ere it fade,” 
Said my companion, “ I will show you soon 

A better station.” So, o’er the lagune 

We glided ; and from that funereal bark 

I leaned, and saw the city, and could mark 
How from their many isles, in evening’s gleam, 
Its temples and its palaces did seem 

Like fabrics of enchantment piled to Heaven. 

I was about to speak, when—‘* We are even 
Now at the point I meant ”—said Maddalo, 
And bade the gondolieri cease to row. 

* Look, Julian, on the west, and listen well 

If you hear not a deep and heavy bell.” 

I looked, and saw between us and the sun 

A building on an island, such an one 

As age to age might add, for uses vile— 

A windowless, deformed, and dreary pile ; 

And on the top an open tower, where hung 

A bell, which in the radiance swayed and swung, 
We could just hear its hoarse and iron tongue : 
The broad sun sank behind it, and it tolled 

In strong and black relief, ‘ What you behold 
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Shall be the madhouse and its belfrey tower,” — 
Said Maddalo, ‘‘ and even at this hour, 
Those who may cross the water hear that bell, 
Which calls the maniaos, each one from his cell, 
To vespers, ” &c. 

‘ The broad star 
Of day meanwhile had sunk behind the hill ; 
And the black bell became invisible ; 
And the red tower looked grey ; and all bétween, 
The churches, ships, and palaces, were seen 
Huddled in gloom. Into the purple sea 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 
We hardly spoke, and soon the gondola 
Conveyed me to my lodging by the way.’ 

The march of these lines is, it must be confessed, slow, so= 
lemn, sad: there is a sluggishness of feeling, a dearth of ima- 
gery, an unpleasant glare of lurid light. It appears to us, that 
in some poets, as well as in some painters, the organ of colour 
(to speak in the language of the adepts) predominates over that 
of form; and Mr Shelley is of the number. We have every 
where a profusion of dazzling hues, of glancing splendours, of 
floating shadows, but the objects on which they fall are bare, 
indistinct, and wild. There is something in the preceding ex- 
tract that reminds us of the arid style and matter of Crabbe’s 
versification, or that apes the labour and throes of parturition 
of Wordsworth’s blank-verse. It is the preface to a story of 
Love and Madness—of mental anguish and philosophic reme- 
dies—not very intelligibly told, and left with most of its myste- 
ries unexplained, in the true spirit of the modern metaphy- 
sical style—in which we suspect there is a due mixture of 
affectation and meagreness of invention. 

This poem is; however, in Mr Shelley’s best and least mannered 
manner. If it has less brilliancy, it has less extravagance and 
confusion. It is in his stanza-poetry, that his Muse chiefly 
runs riot, and baffles all pursuit of common comprehension or 
critical acumen. The Witch of Atlas, the Triumph of Life, and 
Marianne’s Dream, are rhapsodies or allegories of this descrip- 
tion ; full of fancy and of fire, with glowing allusions and wild 
machinery, but which it is difficult to read through, from the dis- 
jointedness of the materials, the incongruous metaphors and 
violent transitions, and of which, after reading them through, it is 
impossible, in most instances, to guess the drift or the moral. 
They abound in horrible imaginings, like records of a ghastly 
dream ;—life, death, genius, beauty, victory, earth, air, ocean, 
the trophies of the past, the shadows of the world to come, are 
huddled together in a strange and hurried dance of words, and 
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all that appears clear, is the passion and paroxysm of thought 
of the poet’s spirit. The poem entitled the Triumph of Life, 
is in fact a new and terrific Dance of Death; but it is thus Mr 
Shelley transpeses the appellations of the commonest things, 
and subsists only in the violence of contrast. How little this 
poem is deserving of its title, how worthy it is of its author; 
what an example of the waste of power, and of genius * made 
as flax,’ and devoured by its own elementary ardours; let the 
reader judge from the concluding stanzas. 
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Grew dense with shadows to its inmost covers, 

The earth was grey with phantoms, and the air 

Was peopled with dim forms ; as when there hovers 

A flock of vampire-bats before tlie glare 

Of the tropic sun, bringing, ere evening, 

Strange night upon some Indian vale ;—thus were 

Phantoms diffused around ; and some did fling 

Shadows of shadows, yet unlike themselves, 

Behind them ; some like eaglets on the wing 

Were lost ini the white day; others like elves 

Danced in a thousand unimagined shapes 

Upon the sunny streams and grassy shelves ; 

And others sate chattering shrill like restless apes 

On vulgar hands; * * * * # 

Some made a cradle of the ermined capes 

Of kingly mantles ; some across the tire 

Of pontiffs rode, like demions ; others played 

Under the crown which girded with empire 

A baby’s or an idiot’s brow, and made 

Their nests in it. The old anatomies 

Sate hatching their bare broods under the shade 

Of demon wings, and laughed from their dead eyes 

To reassume the delegated power, 

Array’d in which those worms did monarchize, 

Who make this earth their charnel. Others more 

Humble, lie falcons, sate upon the fist 

Of common men, and round their heads did soar ; 

Or like small gnats and flies, as thick as mist 

On evening marshes, thronged about the brow 

Of lawyers, statesmen, priest and theorist ;— 

And others, like discoloured flakes of snow, 

On fairest bosoms and the sunniest hair, 

Fell, and were melted by the youthful glow 

Which they extinguished * * * * # 
VOL. XL, NO, 80, Kk 
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The marble brow of youth was cleft 
With care ; and in those eyes where once hope shone, 
Desire, even like a lioness bereft 


Of her last cub, glared ere it died; each one 

Of that great crowd sent forth incessantly 

These shadows, numerous as the dead leaves blown 
In autumn evening from a poplar tree. 

Each like himself, and like each other were 

At first; but some, distorted, seemed to be 
Obscure clouds, moulded by the casual air ; 

And of this stuff the car’s creative ray 

Wrapt all the busy phantoms that were there, 


As the sun shapes the clouds, &c. 


Any thing more filmy, enigmatical, discontinuous, unsubstan- 
tial than this, we have not seen; nor yet more full of morbid 
genius and vivifying soul. We cannot help preferring The 
Witch of Atlas to Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude ; for, though the 
purport of each is equally perplexing and undefined, (both being 
a sort of mental voyage through the unexplored regions of space 
and time), the execution of the one is much less dreary and la- 
mentable than that of the other. In the § Witch,’ he has in- 
dulged his fancy more than his melancholy, and wantoned in 
the felicity of embryo and crude conceits even to excess. 
* Anil there lay Visions, swift, and sweet, and quaint, 
Each in its thin sheath like a crysalis ; 
Some eager to burst forth, some weak and faint 
With the soft burthen of intensest bliss ; 
* And odours in a kind of aviary 
Of ever-blooming Eden-trees she kept, 
Clipt in a floating net, a love-sick Fairy 
Had woven from dew-beams while the moon yet slept ; 
As bats at the wired window of a dairy, 
They beat their vans ; and each was an adept, 
When loosed and missioned, making wings of winds, 
To stir sweet thoughts or sad in destined minds.’ p. $4. 
We give the description of the progress of the * Witch’s’ 
boat as a slight specimen of what we have said of Mr Shelley’s 
involved style and imagery. 
* And down the streams which clove those mountains vast, 
Around their inland islets, and amid 
The panther-peopled forests, whose shade cast 
Darkness and odours, and a pleasure hid 
In melancholy gloom, the pinnace past : 
By many a star-surrounded pyramid 
Of icy crag cleaving the purple sky, 
And caverns yawning round unfathomably. 
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‘ And down the earth-quaking cataracts which shiver 

Their snow-like waters into goldén air, 

Or under chasms unfathomable ever 
Sepulchre them, till in their rage they tear 

A subterranean portal for the river, 
It fled—the circling sunbows did upbear 

Its fall down the hoar precipice of spray, 

Lighting it far upon its lampless way.’ 

This we conceive to be the very height of wilful extravagance 
and mysticism. Indeed it is curious to remark every where the 
proneness to the marvellous and supernatural, in one who so 
resolutely set his face against every received mystery, and 
all traditional faith. Mr Shelley must have possessed, in spite 
of all his obnoxious and indiscreet scepticism, a large share of 
credulity and wondering curiosity in his composition, which he 
reserved from common use, and bestowed upon his own inven- 


tions and picturesque caricatures. ‘To every other species of 


imposture or disguise he was inexorable; and indeed it is 
his only antipathy to established creeds and legitimate crowns 
that ever tears the veil from his zdeal idolatries, and renders 
him clear and explicit. Indignation makes him pointed and 
intelligible enough, and breathes into his verse a spirit very dif- 
ferent from his,own boasted spirit of Love. 

The Letter to a Friend in London shows the author in a pleas- 
ing and familiar, but somewhat prosaic light; and his Prince 
Athanase, a Fragment, is, we suspect, intended as a portrait of 
the writer. It is amiable, thoughtful, and not much over-charg- 
ed. We had designed to give an extract, but from the appa- 
rently personal and doubtful interest attached to it, perhaps it 
had better be read altogether, or not at all. We rather choose 
to quote a part of the Ode to Naples, during her brief revolu- 
tion,—in which immediate and strong local feelings have at 
once raised and pointed Mr Shelley’s style, and * made of 
light-winged ‘ toys of feathered cupid,’ the flaming ministers 
of Wrath and Justice. 

‘ Naples! thou Heart of men which ever pantest 

Naked, beneath the lidless eye of heaven ! 
Elysian City which to calm enchantest 

The mutinous air and sea: they round thee, even 
As sleep round Love, are driven ! 
Metropolis of a ruined Paradise 

Long lost, late won, and yet but half regained ! 

‘ What though Cimmerian Anarchs dare blaspheme 
Freedom and thee! thy shield is as a mirror 
(ke 
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To make their blind slaves see, and with fierce gleam 
To turn his hungry sword upon the wearer. 
A new Acteon’s error 
Shall their’s have been—devoured by their own hounds ! 
Be thou like the imperial Basilisk 
Killing thy foe with unapparent wounds ! 
Gaze on oppression, till at that dead risk 
Aghast she pass from the Earth’s disk, 
Fear not, but gaze—for freemen mightier grow, 
And slaves more feeble, gazing on their foe ; 
If Hope and Truth and Justice may avail, 
Thou shalt be great—All hail! 


‘ Didst thou not start to hear Spain’s thrilling paar 
From land to land re-echoed solemnly, 
Till silence became music? From the ean * 
To the cold Alps, eternal Italy 
Starts tohearthine! The Sea 
Which paves the desart streets of Venice, laughs 
In light and music ; widowed Genoa wan 
By moonlight spells ancestral epitaphs, 
Murmuring, where is Doria? fair Milan, 
Within whose veins long ran 
The vipers t palysying venom, lifts her heel 
To bruise his head. The signal and the seal 
(If Hope and Truth and Justice can avail) 
Art Thou of all these hopes.—O hail ! 
‘ Florence! beneath the sun, 
Of cities fairest one, 
Blushes within her bower for Freedom’s expectation’; 
From eyes of quenchless hope 
Rome tears the priestly cope, 
As ruling once by power, so now by admiration, 
An athlete stript to run 
From a remoter station 
For the high prize lost on Philippi’s shore :— 
As then Hope, Truth, and Justice did avail, 
So now may Fraud and Wrong !—O hail ! 
‘ Hear ye the march as of the Earth-born Forms 
Arrayed against the everliving Gods ? 
The crash and darkness of a thousand storms 
Bursting their inaccessible abodes 
Of crags and thunder-clouds ? 


‘ * JEza, the island of Circe. 


‘ + The viper was the armorial device of the Visconti, tyrants of 
Milan.’ 
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See ye the banners blazoned to the day, 
{nwrought with emblems of barbaric pride ? 
Dissonant threats kill Silence far away, 
The serene Heaven which wraps our Eden, wide 
With iron light is dyed ! 
The Anarchs of the North lead forth their legions, 
Like Chaos o’er creation, uncreating ; 
An hundred tribes nourished on strange religions 
And lawless slaveries,—down the acrial regions 
Of the white. Alps, desolating, 
Famished wolves that bide no waiting, 
Blotting the glowing footsteps of old glory, 
Trampling our columned cities into dust, 
Their dull and savage lust 
On Beauty’s corse to sickness satiating— 
They come! ‘The fields they tread look black and hoary 
With fire—from their red feet the streams run gory ! 
* Great Spirit, deepest Love ! 
Which rulest and dost move 
All things which live and are, within the Italian shore ; 
Who spreadest heaven around it, 
Whose woods, rocks, waves, surround it : 
Who sittest in thy star, o’er Ocean’s western floor, 
Spirit of beauty! at whose soft command 
The sunbeams and the showers distil its foison 
From the Earth’s bosom chill ; 
O bid those beams be each a blinding brand 
Of lightning ! bid those showers be dews of poison! 
Bid the Earth’s plenty kill ! 
Bid thy bright heaven above, 
Whilst light and darkness bound it, 
Be their tomb who planned 
To make it ours and thine! 
Or with thine harmonising ardours fill 
And raise thy sons, as o’er the prone horizon 
Thy lamp feeds every twilight wave with fire— 
Be man’s high hope and unextinct desire 
The instrument to work thy will divine ! 
Then clouds from sunbeams, antelopes from leopards, 
And frowns and fears from Thee 
Would not more swiftly flee 
Than Celtic wolves from the Ausonian shepherds. 
Whatever, Spirit, from thy starry shrine 
Thou yieldest or withholdest, O let be 
This city of thy worship ever free !’ 


This Ode for Liberty, though somewhat turbid and over- 
Joaded in the diction, we regard as a fair specimen of Mr 
_Shelley’s highest powers—whose eager animation wanted only a 
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greater sterness and solidity to be sublime. The poem is dated 
September 1820. Such were then the author’s aspirations. He 
lived to see the result,—and yet Earth does not roll its billows 
over the heads of its oppressors! The reader may like to 
contrast with this the milder strain of the following stanzas, ad- 
dressed to the same city in a softer and more desponding mood. 


‘ The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
The City’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s. 
* I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


* Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 
Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I, when this sweet day is gone, 

Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 

They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not,—and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet.’ 

We pass on to some of Mr Shelley’s smaller pieces and 
translations, which we think are in general excellent and high- 
ly interesting. His Hymn of Pan we do not consider equal to 
Mr Keats’s sounding lines in the Endymion. His Mont 
Blanc is full of beauties and of defects; but it is akin to its 
subject, and presents a wild and gloomy desolation. Guinevra, 
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a fragment founded on a story in the first volume of the 
‘ Florentine Observer,’ is like a troublous dream, disjoint- 
ed, painful, oppressive, or like a leaden cloud, from which 
the big tears fall, and the spirit of the poet mutters deep-ton- 
ed thunder. We are too much subject to these voluntary 
inflictions, these ‘ moods of mind,’ these effusions of * weak- 
‘ness and melancholy,’ in the perusal of modern poetry. 
It has shuffled off, no doubt, its old pedantry and formality ; 
but has at the same time lost all shape or purpose, except that 
of giving vent to some morbid feeling of the moment. The writ- 
er thus discharges a fit of the spleen or a paradox, and expects 
the world to admire and be satisfied. We are no longer an- 
noyed at seeing the luxuriant growth of nature and fancy clip- 
ped into arm-chairs and peacocks’ tails; but there is danger of 
having its stately products choked with unchecked underwood, 
or weighed down with gloomy nightshade, or eaten up with 
personality, like ivy clinging round and eating into the sturdy 
oak! The Dirge, at the conclusion of this fragment, is an ex- 
ample of the manner in which this craving after novelty, this 
desire ‘to elevate and surprise,’ leads us to ‘ overstep the mo- 
* desty of nature,’ and the bounds of decorum. 
* Ere the sun through heaven once more has roll’d, 

The rats in her heart 

Will have made their nest, 

And the worms be alive in her golden hair, 

While the spirit that guides the sun, 

Sits throned in his flaming chair, 

She shall sleep.’ 

The ‘ worms’ in this stanza are the old and traditional ap- 
pendages of the grave ;—the ‘rats’ are new and unwelcome in- 
truders; but a modern artist would rather shock, and be disgust- 
ing and extravagant, than produce no effect at all, or be charged 
with a want of genius and originality. In the unfinished scenes 
of Charles I., (a drama on which Mr Shelley was employed at 
his death) the radical humour of the author breaks forth, but 
‘ in good set terms’ and specious oratory. We regret that 
his premature fate has intercepted this addition to our histori- 
cal drama. From the fragments before .us, we are not sure 
that it would be fair to give any specimen. 

The Transtarions from Euripides, Calderon, and Goethe 
in this Volume, will give great pleasure to the scholar and to the 
general reader. They are executed with equal fidelity and 
spirit. If the present publication contained only the two last 
pieces in it, the Prologue in Heaven, and the May-day Night 
of the Faust (the first of which Lord Leveson Gower has o- 
mitted, and the last abridged, in his very meritorious transla- 
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tion of that Poem), the intellectual world would receive it with 
an All Hail! We shall enrich our pages with a part of the 
May-day Night, which the Noble Poet has deemed untranslate- 
able. 
‘ Chorus of Witches. The stubble is yellow, the corn is green, 
Now to the brocken the witches go; 
The mighty multitude here may be seen 
Gathering, witch and wizard, below. 
Sir Urean is sitting aloft in the air ; 
Hey over stock! and hey over stone ! 
*Twixt witches and incubi, what shall be done ? 
Tell it who dare! tell it who dare! 
A Voice. Upon a sow-swine, whose farrows were nine, 
Old Baubo rideth alone. 
Chorus. Honour her to whom honour is due, 
Old mother Baubo, honour to you! 
An able sow, with old Baubo upon her, 
Is worthy of glory, and worthy of honour ! 
The legion of witches is coming behind, 
Darkening the night, and outspeeding the wind. 
A Voice. Which way comest thou ? 
A Voice. Over Ilsenstein ; 
The ow] was.awake in the white moonshine ; 
I saw her at rest in her downy nest, 
And she stared at me with her broad, bright eye. 
Voices. And you may now as well take your course on to Hell, 
Since you ride by so fast, on the headlong blast. 
A Voice. She dropt poison upon me as I past. 
Here are the wounds— 
_ Chorus of Witchés. Come away ! come along ! 
The way is wide, the way is Iong, 
But what is that for a Bedlam throng ? 
Stick with the prong, and scratch with the broom ! 
The child in the cradle lies strangled at home, 
And the mother is clapping her hands— 
Semi-Chorus of Wizards I. We glide in 
Like snails when the women are all away ; 
And from a house once given over to sin 
Woman has a thousand steps to stray. 
Semi-Chorus II. ‘A thousand steps must a woman take, 
Where a man but a single spring will make. 
Voices above. Come with us, come with us, from Felunsee. 
Voices below. With what joy would we fly, through the upper sky ! 
We are washed, we are ‘nointed, stark naked are we: 
But our toil and our pain is forever in vain. 
' Both Chorusses. The wind is still, the stars are fled, 
The melancholy moon is dead ; 
The magic notes, like spark on spark, 
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Drizzle, whistling through the dark. 
Come away ! 
Voices below. Stay, oh stay ! 
Meph. What thronging, dashing, raging, rustling ; 
What whispering, babbling, hissing, bustling ; 
What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning, 
As Heaven and Earth were overturning. 
There is a true witch-element about us. 
Take hold on me, or we shall be divided— 
Where are you? 
Faust (from a distance.) Here. 
Meph. What! 
I must exert my authority in the house. 
Place for young Voland! Pray make way, good people. 
Take hold on me, Doctor, and with one step 
Let us escape from this unpleasant crowd : 
They are too mad for people of my sort. 
I see young witches naked there, and old ones 
Wisely attired with greater decency. 
Be guided now by me, and you shall buy 
A pound of pleasure with a drachm of trouble. 
I hear them tune their instruments—one must 
Get used to this damned scraping. Come, I'll lead you 
Among them; and what there you do and see 
As a fresh compact 'twixt us two shall be. 
How say you now ? This space is wide enough— 
Look forth, you cannot see the end of it— 
An hundred bonfires burn in rows, and they 
Who throng around them seem innumerable : 
Dancing and drinking, jabbering, making love, 
And cooking are at work. Now tell me, friend, 
What is there better in the world than this ? 
‘aust. In introducing us, do you assume 
The character of wizzard or of devil ? 
Meph. In truth, I generally go about 
In strict incognito: and yet one likes © 
To wear one’s orders upon gala days. 
I have no ribbon at my knee ; but here 
At home, the cloven foot is honourable. 
See you that snail there ?—she comes creeping up, 
And with her feeling eyes hath smelt out something. 
I could not, if I would, mask myself here. 
Come now, we'll go about from fire to fire : 
I'll be the pimp and you shall be the lover.’ p. 409. 
The preternatural imagery in all this medley is, we confess, 
(comparatively speaking) meagre and monotonous ; but there is a 
squalid nudity, and a fiendish irony and scorn thrown over the 
whole, that is truly edifying. ‘The scene presently after pro- 
ceeds thus. 
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* Meph. Why do you let that fair girl pass from you, 
Who sung so sweetly to you in the dance ? 

Faust. A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprung from her mouth ! 

Meph. That was all right, my friend ; 

Be it enough that the mouse was not grey. 
Do not disturb your hour of happiness 
With close consideration of such trifles. 

Faust. Then saw I— 

Meph. What ? 

Faust. Seest thou not a pale 
Fair girl, standing alone, far, far away ? 

She drags herself now forward with slow steps, 
And seems as if she moved with shackled feet : 
I cannot overcome the thought that she 
Is like poor Margaret! 
Meph. Let it be—pass on— 
No good can come of it—it is not well 
To meet it.—It is an enchanted phantom, 
A lifeless idol; with its numbing look 
It freezes up the blood of man; and they 
Who meet its ghastly stare are turned to stone, 
Like those who saw Medusa. 
Faust. Oh, too true! 
Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 
Which no beloved hand has closed, alas! 
That is the heart which Margaret yielded to me— 
Those are the lovely limbs which I enjoyed ! 
Meph. It is all magic, poor deluded fool ; 
She looks to every one like his first love. 

Faust. Oh, what delight ! what woe! I cannot turn 
My looks from her sweet piteous countenance. 
How strangely does a single blood-red line, 

Not broader than the sharp edge of a knife, 
Adorn her lovely neck ! 

Meph. Aye, she can carry 
Her head under her arm upon occasion ; 

Perseus has cut it off for her! These pleasures 
End in delusion !’— 

The latter part of the foregoing scene is to be found in both 
translations; but we prefer Mr Shelley’s, if not for its elegance, 
for its simplicity and force. Lord Leveson Gower has given, 
at the end of his volume, a translation of Lessing’s Faust, as 
having perhaps furnished the hint for the larger production. 
There is an old tragedy of our own, founded on the same tra- 
dition, by Marlowe, in which the author has treated the subject 
according to the spirit of poetry, and the learning of his age. 
He has not evaded the main incidents of the fable (it was not the 
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fashion of the dramatists of his day), nor sunk the chief charac- 
ter in glosses and episodes (however subtle or alluring), but 
has described Faustus’s love of learning, his prensa dreams 
and raptures, his religious horrors and melancholy fate, with 
appropriate gloom or gorgeousness of colouring. ‘The charac- 
ter of the old enthusiastic inquirer after the philosopher’s stone, 
and dealer with the Devil, is nearly lost sight of in the German 
play : its bold development forms the chief beauty and strength of 
the old English one. We shall not, we hope, be accused of wan- 
dering too far from the subject, if we conclude with some account 
of it in the words of a contemporary writer. ‘ The Life and 
‘ Death of Dr Faustus, though an imperfect and unequal per- 
‘ formance, is Marlowe’s greatest work. Faustus himself is a 
‘ rude sketch, but is a gigantic one. This character may be 
* considered as a personification of the pride of will and eager- 
‘ ness of curiosity, sublimed beyond the reach of fear and re- 
‘ morse. He is hurried away, and, as it were, devoured by a 
‘ tormenting desire to enlarge his knowledge to the utmost 
* bounds of nature and art, and to extend his power with his 
‘ knowledge. He would realize all the fictions of a lawless 
‘ imagination, would solve the most subtle speculations of ab- 
‘ struse reason; and for this purpose, sets at defiance all mor- 
* tal consequences, and leagues himself with demoniacal power, 
‘ with * fate and metaphysical aid.” The idea of witchcraft 
‘ and necromancy, once the dread of the vulgar, and the dar- 
‘ ling of the visionary recluse, seems to have had its origin in 
‘ the restless tendency of the human mind, to conceive of, and 
‘ aspire to, more than it can achieve by natural means 5 and in 
‘ the obscure apprehension, that the gratification of this extra- 
‘ vagant and unauthorized desire can only be attained by the 
‘ sacrifice of all our ordinary hopes and better prospects, 
‘ to the infernal agents that lend themselves to its accom- 
‘ plishment. Such is the foundation of the present story. 
‘ Faustus, in his impatience to fulfil at once, and for a few 
‘ short years, all the desires and conceptions of his soul, is 
‘ willing to give in exchange his soul and body to the great 
* enemy of mankind. Whatever he fancies, becomes by this 
‘ means present to his sense: whatever he commands, is done. 
‘ He calls back time past, and anticipates the future: the vi- 
‘ sions of antiquity pass before him, Babylon in all its glory, 
¢ Paris and C&none: all the projects of philosophers, or crea- 
‘ tions of the poet, pay tribute at his feet: all the delights of 
¢ fortune, of ambition, of pleasure and of learning, are centred 
‘ in his person; and, from a short-lived dream of supreme feli- 
‘ city and drunken power, he sinks into an abyss of darkness 
* and perdition. ‘This is the alternative to which he submits ; 
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* the bond which he signs with his blood! As the outline of 
‘ the character is grand and daring, the execution is abrupt 
‘ and fearful. The thoughts are vast and irregular, and the 
* style halts and staggers under them. ’ * 





Art. XI. L’£urope et ? Amerique en 1822 et 1823. Par M. 
pE Prapt, Ancien Archevéque de Malines. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1824. 


We are naturally led, on reading a title like this, to ask our- 

selves what is the design of the author. Are we to be 
favoured with a picture of the sciences, arts and commerce, of 
the two worlds? or of their laws and institutions? or with a 
sketch of their manners? or an account of the soil and climate 
of these two quarters of the globe? No such matter. M. de 
Pradt condescends to no such vulgar and narrow themes; and 
deals only with those great questions that divide mankind. In 
his first Chapter, he discusses, in a few pages, the subject of 
* human societies’—in the second, he throws a glance over fhe 
world, which occupies only six short pages. He then takes a 
more special, but still more hasty view of Lurope, which is 
comprised in a few lines. He does not, howeyer, rest satisfied 
with these distant prospects. After considering things in this 
general point of view, he proceeds to examine, in separate 
chapters, the different States of Europe avd America: We 
have Russia gnd Guatimala, Prussia and Brazil, Chile and 
Austria. The smallest states haye their chapter as well as the 
greatest, and Switzerland figures by the side of England. The 
most remarkable thing here is the total omission of France. 
On looking anxiously for his chapter on that country, with 
which he must of course be best acquainted, we were not a lit- 
tle surprised to find that M. de Pradt had left it out entirely ! 
This portentous omission we shall endeavour in the sequel to 
supply. 

Although M. de Pradt professes to treat of Eurape and Ames 
rica, he really discusses only a few of the politica] principles by 
which he is pleased to suppose that these two Continents are 
respectively distinguished. These are, on the one hand, the 
views of the Holy Alliance, reduced to genera] maxims; and, 
on the other, the doctrines which place the foundation of Go- 
vernment in the will and interests of the People. The struggle 
of those principles, however, exists not only between the Con- 
tinent of Europe and that of America, but also on the Euro- 
pean Continent itself, between the Governments and a large 
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part of their population. What is to be the final result of that 
great struggle, it would be presumption perhaps to predict: 
but it cannot be without interest to collect and digest the facts, 
- in past and present story, on which all rational anticipation 
must rest. 

The only Governments which M. de Pradt considers as 
parts of the Holy Alliance, are those of Russia; Austria and 
Prussia. He assigns no reason for excluding from this Confe- 
deration the Governments of France, Naples, Spain, Portugal, 
and their dependencies; which seem to us, all of them, to be 
pursuing the same ends by the same means, in so far as they 
can command them. If there be any distinction at all, it con- 
sists only in the greater or less degree of violence which they 
are prepared to employ for the accomplishment of their ends. 

What then are truly the views of the Holy Alliance, and 
what the means, by which they expect to obtain them? The 
answer, if given in detail, might assume something of a compli- 
cated appearance, because each Government has interests and 
means, in some measure peculiar to itself; but it may safely be 
stated in general, that each member of the Holy Alliance wishes 
to establish and to preserve within its own territory, Absolute 
Power by means of Military Force; though each state may not 
act on its neighbours, under the influence of the same immediate 
mterests. 

Nations, it should always be remembered, exercise on each 
other a very important influence, without intending, and almost 
without knowing that they do so. It is impossible that one na- 
tion should see another happier, freer and better governed than 
itself, without envying its condition, and aspiring after the same 
advantages. The mere existence therefore of a state enjoying 
prosperity and good government in the neighbourhood of others, 
who do not enjoy them, must operate as a perpetual incentive 
to reform, and, if necessary, to revolution. Either the happi- 
ness of the former must be destroyed therefore, or the latter 
must in some way or other rise to its level: And this, in one 
word, is the reason that liberty finds it so difficult to gain a 
footing on the European Continent, and despotism in America. 

This tendency, however, which every government more or 
less despotic has, to surround itself with others more degraded 
than itself, and thus to secure itself from'the influence of what 
it terms bad example, must at last meet with obstacles which are 
insurmountable. It is very true, that since the suppression of the 
Constitutional Government of Naples, the Austrian States of 
Italy have little reason to envy the Neapolitans; and the French 
have still less to envy the fortune of Spain, since France has 
undertaken the task of introducing good order into that unhappy 
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country. But if the members of the Holy Alliance wish really 
to destroy the influence of bad example, they must go a little 
farther. The same principle which led France to carry its arms 
into Spain, should lead Russia and Austria to adopt the same 
system with Germany and France. For there is still enough of 
liberty, even in these countries, to set a bad example to Austria 
and Russia—and it is still worse with England. The influ- 
ence of the press is also a strong bond of union among nations; 
and until the despotic sovereigns of the Continent succeed in 
unteaching their subjects to read, they never can believe them- 
selves secure from its operation, while England and America 
preserve their liberty. 

The ultimate consequences of the Holy Alliance are likely, we’ 
think, to be very different from those which are contemplated 
either by its enemies or by its members; although at first sight, 
we admit, that they are big with alarm and danger. In despo- 
tic states, the fear of insurrection is, in truth, the only check 
upon the monarch and his deputies; and were this check once 
withdrawn, there is no excess to which they might not abandon 
themselves with impunity.. Now, the Holy Alliance does seem, 
for the time, to secure its members from any apprehension of 
popular commotions. Each state requires only to have at hand 
a force sufficient to prevent surprise, and she may then bid de- 
fiance to insurrection; for she knows she is surrounded by an 
immense foreign army, ready to pour in upon her on the first 
signal, It is thus that Spain is kept in check by the armies 
of France; Italy by those of the House of Austria; Germany 
by the troops of Russia and Austria; while France herself is 
surrounded by all the armies of Europe; and the experience 
she has acquired must have taught her not rashly to provoke 
their hostility. Thus, each government, conscious of its secu- 
rity against the consequences of public discontent,—subject to 
no law,—consulting no opinion, and checked by no vain scru- 
- of morality, may indulge its wishes without restraint. The 

ing of Spain, restored to his power, may execute those whom 
he caressed the evening before ;—the king of Portugal may ba- 
nish his friends, and load with favours the men whom he de- 
nounced as public enemies; the King of France may: proscribe 
those whom he has pardoned, and swear eternal fidelity to the 
Charter, and trample it under foot—once at least in every year ; 
the King of Prussia, after exciting his subjects to resist a fo- 
reign yoke by the promise of a constitution, may shut up in his 
state-prisons any one who happens to have a more retentive me- 
mory than himself; and the Emperor of Austria may imprison, 
or put to death at his pleasure, those who have been convicted 
of attachment to their country.—All of them, in short, may, 
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with apparent impunity, violate their engagements, and, at the 
same time, accuse their subjects of treachery ! 

The new relations which the Holy Alliance has. established 
among the Continental governments, have not only changed the 
ancient order of things, but altered the old meaning of words. 
A king, who obeys the general laws of society, and respects, 
either through choice or necessity, the rules of justice, is un 
roi esclave; but a king, who comes in the train of a foreign 
army, or mingles with a faction, which owes its triumph to mi- 
litary force, is un roi libre ;—as if the liberty of a king consist- 
ed only in his power of doing wrong! To break an oath, which 
has been extorted by despotism, is ¢reason—but to violate the 
oath which binds the monarch to govern according to the laws, 
is a noble assertion of liberty—even though the violator should 
be also the author of the laws ! 

The operations of the Holy Alliance are not confined to the 
suppression of popular movements. It is its object also to coun-. 
teract every attempt on the part of any of its members to amelio- 
rate the national institutions. The King of Naples, when sures 
rounded by his brethren at the Congress, declares that the pro- 
mises he had made to his subjects were intentionally false; that 
he had sworn fidelity to the constitution, only to secure to him- 
self the means of subverting it—that he had promised to the 
Neapolitans to attend the Congress, to avert the storm with which 
their liberties were threatened, but that, in fact, he came there 
only to invoke the assistance of an Austrian army to stifle them in 
blood. The king of Spain, who —_— himself free in the midst of 
the Cortes, called himself equally free when placed by the French 
in the hands of his confessor and the army of the Faith—and re- 
tracted at once every thing he had asserted before. We do not 
pretend to determine which of these declarations—or whether 
any of them—was true: But we must-be allowed to say, that 
had the constitution of Spain, of Portugal, and of Naples, been 
framed spontaneously by the sovereigns of these countries—had 
they really emanated, in the language of the Holy Allies, from 
the free grace of their monarchs,—they would not, on that ac- 
count, have been less certainly overthrown by that apostolical 
brotherhood. We are quite willing’to believe, that the Emperor 
of Austria has a great affection for the King of Naples; that 
he feels a personal gratification in seeing him exercising an un- 
limited power over his subjects, and disposing at his pleasure 
of their persons and property. But we must be permitted to 
doubt whether he is influenced merely by fraternal regard when 
he marches his armies into the Neapolitan territory.. These 
royal penchants are unknown, even in romance. The case is 
the same with regard to the invasion of Spain by the French. 
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We have no doubt that there exists a strong personal sympathy 
between Louis and his cousin of Spain, and that the French 
ministry are strongly attached to the government of Spain and 
the soldiers of the Faith. But we cannot quite believe that Louis 
XVIII. and his ministers would have wasted men and money 
merely to restore to Ferdinand and his monkish associates the 
pleasures of arbitrary power ?—to enable him, for example, to pro- 
scribe the Constitutionalists, and to hang Riego on a gallows sixt 
feet high?—No. The real object of Austria and the Holy Al- 
liance in overturning the Constitutional government of Naples, 
and restoring arbitrary power, was to destroy what they term 
§ moral contagion ;’—to withdraw from the other Italian States, 
the dangerous spectacle of a more just and protecting govern- 
ment. Had the constitution of Naples continued to exist, they 
felt that the rest of Italy must either have shaken off the yoke 
of Austria, or obtained from it a similar constitution. In the 
same way, the object of the French ministry, and of the Holy 
Alliance, in making war on Spain, was to put a stop to another 
of these sources of moral contagion, and to save France from the 
demoralizing influence of a National Assembly, which ventured 
to think for itself, and to consult the interests of its country. 
It was of no consequence, in this question, whether the Kings 
of Spain and of Naples had acted freely and voluntarily, or not. 
Had the constitutions of these countries emanated from their 
sovercigns and their ministers alone, would this have in any 
way affected the existence of the moral contagion which was 
dreaded by the Holy Alliance? Could it have prevented the 
unreformed governments from becoming unpopular by the con- 
trast, or lessened the disposition of their subjects to amend 
them? On the contrary, its effects must have been te increase 
these tendencies, by increasing their confidence in the sincerity 
of the new governments. The wars against Spain and Naples 
then would have equally taken place, had the constitutions of 
these states been onal by their kings. The Holy Alliance 
would still have declared, without hesitation, that these mo- 
narchs had not been free; and, in order to restore them to 
liberty, would have placed them in the hands of military keep- 
ers of their own. The consequence to be drawn from this is 
indeed a fearful one,—that every member of the Holy Alliance 
is perfectly at liberty to destroy the laws of his country, if they 
are good; but that no one can venture to ameliorate them, 
however wretched they may be. The Prussian government, 
for instance, may destroy the few good laws that are still to be 
found in that kingdom ; but the first attempt to grant to its 
subjects the long promised constitution, would be the signal for 
the immediate advance of the armies of the Holy Alliance, to 
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break the fetters which government had voluntarily agreed to 
wear. And thus the progress of civilization on the Continent 
must ultimately be determined by the condition of the rudest 
and most barbarous of its communities, and every thing brought 
at last to the level of Russia, of Austria, of Hungary, and of 
conquered and corrupted Poland ! 

The Holy Alliance, while it thus links governments more 
closely together, does all it can to separate and keep asunder 
their subjects, and to keep every nation in the dark as to the 
true sentiments and condition of every other. By the help of 
alien bills and passports, no person can travel or remain in 
any state without the express permission of its rulers.’ The 
subjects of every monarch are marked, like cattle, with their 
master’s mark ; and these masters have agreed to stop and de= 
liver up any runaways that may be found on their premises. 
More than one Englishman has already been prevented from 
visiting France, because his political opinions happened to differ 
from those of the Vicompte de Chateaubriand. We have lately 
seen an exquisite specimen of the style in which political ex- 
communications are now issued by the head of the Holy brotlier- 
hood; and the truth is, that there are states in Europe where a 
traveller is even less secure than among savages; unless he be 
protected by that happy ignorance or apathy to which the pious 
confederates are labouring to reduce their subjects, and which the 
Emperor of Austria so warmly recommends to his academicians. 

But it is in their commercial relations, that this national se- 
paration begins chiefly to be felt, and threatens daily to become 
more sensible. The Holy Alliance has not been entered into 
for mere vanity; nor is the possession of absolute power coveted 
for purposes of ostentation. It professes, indeed, to act in the 
name of the Holy Trinity ; and every step it takes is in obe-~ 
dience to the decrees of Providence ;—but when we look be-« 
yond this mystical jargon, we perceive that its object is of a less 
spiritual nature. ‘Che budget is still the chief consideration. 
Money is still the master-spirit that puts in motion the diplo-~ 
matists of the Congress—the generals ‘that march to the de- 
struction of Spain, the disinterested Champions of the Faith, 
and the ministers who mount the ¢77bune to deliver homilies in 
the style of Atala. To make the revenue as large as possible, 
and to pocket as much of it as possible, is the universal prin- 
ciple of action. The French Ultras triumphed over Spain; 
and the first speech they made to their master was simply this, 
‘ Sire, le clergé demande de l’argent; et la fidelité vous prie de 
¢ ne pas oublier que vous lui en avez promi.’ * 





* Address of the Chamber of Deputies. 
VOL, XL. NO, 80, Ll 
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The Holy Alliance, then, must have money—and they must 
have much money. For this purpose taxes are necessary; and 
these taxes have, all over the Continent at least, had the effect 
of diminishing the commercial intercourse with other nations, 
Since taxes have multiplied in France, for instance, the French 
Government has been obliged to impose importation duties on 
foreign articles, so heavy, as almost to amount to a prohibition. 
And thus, while the progress of political economy should convince 
nations that they are mutually interested in exchanging their com- 
modities, and that all prohibitory laws must sooner or later be 
fatal to commerce; the neon | expenditure of governments, 
and their ignorant exactions, place a barrier between the nations 
of Europe, and tend to render every kind of commercial inter- 
course impossible. 

The most alarming consideration, however, of all, is, that the 
Force which the Holy Alliance is enabled to wield, would seem 
to render its operation irresistible and eternal. According to 
the calculation of M. de Pradt, the governments of Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, have at least jifteen hundred thousand troops 
at their disposal; and if we add to this number about 300,000 
which France can command, together with the supplies from 
the smaller States, which follow in the rear of the great—if we 
consider, that in none of the Continental States do there exist 
any institutions by which the action of this power can be con- 
trolled—that in all of them the governments direct arbitrarily 
the course of general education—and that the clergy uniformly 
cooperate with the government, and give the sanctions of reli- 
gion to the maxims of despotism—we shall indeed be struck 
with terror at the colossal power which is thus arrayed on the 
side of tyranny, and the absolute helplessness of those who are 
its victims; and can hardly help fearing that Europe is des- 
tined to follow the example of Asia, and to become the prey of 
a few despots and their satellites. 

‘ Rome,’ says M. de Pradt, ‘ dirigea le monde du haut de son 
char de victoire ; pendant vingt ans, Charles Quint tint bien haut 
Jes renes de l'Europe ; Louis XIV. a la fleur de l’dge, au faite de la 
renommée, voulut saisir la direction de son tems: II fut repoussé ; 
sa domination retomba sur la civilization, qu’en effet il a beaucoup 
avancé. Napoleon a joui incontestablement de ce pouvoir dirigeant ; 
et 4 exercé du haut de ses huit cents mille baionettes, et des pres- 
tiges de son génie ; pendant quatorze ans toute |’occupation fut de 
la suivre ou de l’arreter. Le siege de la direction est deplacé aujourd’- 
hui ; et comme le monde a toujours cédé a la superiorité constatée 
de la puissance, elle reside maintenant dans le pouvoir qui reunit 
quinze cents mille baionettes,—et par consequent, dans les trois puis- 
sances (la Russie, l’Autriche et Ja Prusse) qui disposent de cette 
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masse inouie de forces ; car |’est la plus grande collection de forces 
humaines que le monde ait encore vue—les forces ne devant pas 
étre comptées par le nombre seul, mais de plus par leur qualité, et 
a ce dernier egard rien ne manque a celles des trois puissances qui 
forment le fond de la Sainte Alliance, et qui sont les seules dont je 
traite dans cet article. .... Les trois puissances comptent plus de 
quatre vingt millions de sujets ; chez elles, le principe du gouvern- 
ment est absolu, le mode militaire ; les hommes sont guerriers, ex- 
périmentés, desponiblés a toute heure ; l’administration pourvue de 
ressorts, ferme et bien disposée pour l’action ; l’obeissance passée en 
habitude, de toutes les choses la plus favourable aux gouverne- 
ments,’ 

We quote, and we state these things, however, rather to 
show that we are aware of the dangers to which liberty is ex- 
posed, than to inspire any doubt of her ultimate triumph. 
The grounds of our confidence in her cause we have re- 
cently explained at some length, in our observations on the 
present policy and future fate of arbitrary governments; * 
and we shall not now resume them. The sum is, that know- 
ledge is indestructible, and that liberty is inseparable from 
knowledge; and that all the interests which support the cause of 
tyranny must gradually wear away, while those which point to 
freedom must increase, in the progress of civilization. The Holy 
Allies themselves have an instinctive and painful sense of this 
great truth ;—and have banded together accordingly, much 
more from a sense of their weakness than from the pride of 
their strength. What, indeed, is their alliance, but a contract 
of mutual assurance against great and imminent perils ?—what else 
the true meaning of their atrocious engagements, when reduced 
to plain language? It is worth while to look a little at this, —that 
we may the better feel both the enormity of their pretensions, and 
the impossibility of their permanent success. Had this celebrated 
contract, instead of being framed by a Jesuit, been drawn up in 
explicit terms by a notary, it must have run pretty much as fol- 
lows. ‘ We, the parties hereto subscribing, legitimate Sove- 
‘ reigns and absolute masters of our respective kingdoms, Con- 
‘ sidering that the people of all countries have a diseased ap- 
© petite for freedom, and are sometimes bold enough to revolt 
* against the commands of their masters,—and that, in conse- 
* quence of this evil propensity, it has happened more than 
* once that certain kings have lost their crowns, and been de- 
‘ prived of their legitimate possessions; that the house of Tar- 
‘ quin, for example, was driven from Rome on certain frivolous 





* Vol. xxxix. p. 285, &c. 
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pretences, thereby occasioning an anarchy of several centu- 
ries; and that, even after the restoration of legitimate or- 
der by the Cesars, this spirit of insubordination still con- 
tinued to manifest itself, to the great injury and damage of 
Nero, Otho, Vitellius, and sundry other lawful sovereigns. 
Considering also, that, in modern times, examples no less 
fatal have occurred ; that the English have banished the house 
of Stuart, for no better reason, than that a prince of that fami- 
ly, in the exercise of his undoubted rights, proposed to com- 
pel his people to think as he did, and to give up to his disposal 
their persons and property; which treasonable conduct, on 
the part of the English, was aggravated by the cireumstance, 
that the said prince, in the plenitude of his goodness, did ad- 
mit that he was responsible to God for the exercise of his said 
legitimate power; that the House of Bourbon in the same 
manner fell a victim, more lately, to the spirit of rebellion, 
and might have forfeited for ever its legitimate authority, had 
it not been twice replaced on the throne by the bayonets of 
the allied armies. Considering, farther, that it has for some 
time past been treasonably published and proclaimed, that the 
people are not the absolute property of their sovereigns, but are 
masters of their property, their persons, their consciences, and 
their industry, with other false and sophistical maxims of the 
same nature, dangerous to the security of all good government ; 
and that the subjects of certain states have carried their auda- 
cious pretensions so far, as to demand certain deeds, called 
Constitutions, with the view of circumscribing the power of 
their august sovereigns :— We, the High Contracting Parties, 
have entered into a contract of mutual assurance against the 
insubordination of our subjects, to the effect, and of the tenor 
following, viz. 

* Primo, We hereby guarantee to each other the full and 
entire exercise of Absolute Power over our respective subjects ; 
and if any of the parties shall not, at present, be in the posses- 
sion of such power, the others hereby bind themselves to as- 
sist him in obtaining it. 

‘ Secundo, If it shall at any time happen that the people 
should show symptoms of revolt, either on account of their 
inability to pay taxes, or their refusal to conform to a religion 
which they believe to be false, or upon alleged invasion of 
their persons or property, or any other vain and frivolous pre- 
text of the same kind, we, the High Contracting Parties, mu- 
tually engage to employ the whole of our joint forces to re- 
duce and bring back the said subjects to their obedience, and 
to reestablish their sovereign in the full exercise of his abso- 
lute and legitimate rights. 
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* Tertio, If, for any of the reasons above mentioned, or any 
* other reasons whatever, any people shall demand from their 
* Sovereign, under the name of Constitution, any political or- 

* ganization capable of limiting the powers of the king or his 
* ministers, the high contracting parties engage to assist the 

‘ prince so situated, to deliver him from all compulsion, and to 
‘furnish him with such a force as shall enable him to proscribe 
‘all malecontents, to confiscate their property, and to put to 
* death all those with whom he may be dissatisfied, especially 

* if they pretend to have assisted him in his distress, or to have 
* received from him oaths and assurances of gratitude and 
* friendship. 

* Quarto, Each of the high contracting parties binds him- 
* self to the rest to maintain absolute power in its full vigour 
‘within his own dominions: and should any one or more of 
* the said parties be prevailed on to limit his power by laws or 
* constitutions, the others hereby engage, instantly to declare 
“him enslaved, and—with or without his consent—to deliver 
* him from bondage as seon as possible. 

* Quinto, Each of the high contracting parties engages to 
* support a sufficient army for the assistance of all kings in dis- 
“ tress, who feel themselves trammelied in the exercise of their 
* legitimate power, by the fetters of a Constitution.’ 

Such in substance is the deed, which has received the name 
of the Holy Alliance, and which its authors have placed under 
the protection of the Holy Trinity! It amounts plainly to an 
unconditional engagement on the part of the Continental So- 
vercigns, to assist each other against their subjects in every e- 
vent, and whatever may have been the cause of revolt—since 
there is no tribunal to judge between the prince and the people. 
But is it possible that such a compact should be lasting ? or that 
the result of a contest between Na'rions and rulers should long 
be doubtful? In their first exultation over the completed 
scheme, and, while still profiting by the reasonable union 
into which they were driven by their fears of Napoleon, their 
designs may appear practicable, and may even be attended 
with some success. But in the nature of things this combina- 
tion cannot be permanent; and is even likely, \ we think, to pre- 
cipitate those very changes which it was devised to prevent. 

In addition to the discontents that spring naturally from oppres- 
sion and misgovernment, it is plain that, by this system, there will 
be added, in every country, the still fiercer and more ungovernable 
discontent which arises from the impatience of foreign interfer- 
ence, and the intolerable indignity of being dragooned into sla- 
yery on their own soil, by strangers whom they detest and de- 
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spise. Even the sovereigns who retain, along with their love of 
power, the least spark of that pride and national partiality which 
ofien attends it, must share in this feeling, and come at last to 
disdain being indebted for their authority to the arms and the 
insolence of strangers. It is obvious too, that though there is 
a fine appearance of cordiality among those new allies, in this 
their honey moon of endearment, causes of disunion and quar- 
rel will inevitably arise in no long time, from those very prin- 
ciples of unjust aggression and uncontrolled self-will, in which 
they now abet each other. And what then will be the condition 
of those unhappy princes, who, from an undue love of power, 
have thrown away the only safe or natural means of maintaining 
it? How many base compliances and painful sacrifices must 
they submit to, at the hands of those who can plausibly re 
proach them with having saved them from the merited resent- 
ment of their subjects? or with what hopes can they at last 
appeal to that injured people, whom they had not only of them- 
selyes oppressed, but subjected to that last humiliation, of bind+ 
ing them in foreign shackles? Even while there is peace be-+ 
tween the governments, there must be hostility between the na- 
tions,—and even between the native and the foreign troops 
whose joint efforts are necessary to repress their discon- 
tent. This is already apparent in Spain, the first and the 
easiest experiment on which the Allies have ventured. If 
these things are done in the green leaf, what shall it be in 
the dry? Or, is it not obvious that tyrannical thrones, in+ 
stead of being made more secure by this contrivance, will 
ultimately be exposed to a double measure of insecurity? In 
their natural state, the threat of foreign aggression ale to u- 
nite the rulers and the subjects, by their common feelings of na+ 
tional pride and antipathy. But now, the ruler is himself iden- 
tified with the foreigners, and hated as their unnatural insti- 
gator against the honour and the rights of his people. When- 
ever their extraneous support is withdrawn, therefore, the go- 
vernment must fall; and, while the provocation to revolt is thus 
immeasurably increased, the sovereign is made absolutely de- 
pendent on the caprice and folly of an unprincipled ally. 

It should never be forgotten either, that those armies, on which 
the whole system continually depends, are not—except perhaps 
in Russia—mere tools or machines, that must necessarily obey 
the hand that moves them. ‘They too are men, and in some 
measure citizens; and must share in the lights that are growing 
all over the world. Their very interchange must hasten this 
illumination. The soldiers of Russia must become less apt in- 
struments of pure despotism for their services in France and Ger- 
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many; and the more enlightened troops of these nations can 


scarcely return from a mission into more degraded regions, : 


without being deeply impressed with the miseries and dan- 
gers of —— 

Accordingly, the Holy Allies themselves are plainly distrust- 
ful of the sufficiency of that force, by the magnitude of which 
the friends of liberty are so much disconcerted. This proceeds 
no doubt from their consciousness, both of the terrible force their 
proceedings are necessarily raising up to oppose it, and of the 
unsoundness of a great part of that which looks so formidable at 
a distance. Nothing indeed, we apprehend, is so fallacious as 
that appearance of stability by which those governments are 
now surrounded, or that air of contented submission which 
seems to hang over their subjects. They are all in truth rotten 
at the heart; and not to be relied on, even in those quarters’ 
in which their apparent strength is most imposing. They: 
know this too well enough—and this is the key to their confe- 
derations and corruptions—their pitiful severities and contemp- 
tible alarms. M. De Pradt has disclosed something of this as 
to some of those powers—but he has said nothing of France— 
hitherto the most active and enterprising of the whole, and un- 
doubtedly the most formidable for wealth, talent, and military 
genius. it is worth while, therefore, to consider a little in detail 
the true state of its present government, and the actual strength 
and security of that system, which seems, for the moment, to 
have triumphed over all opposition. In the course of this exa- 
mination, we shall probably be able to explain the grounds 
on which we hold the Holy Alliance to be big with danger to 
its authors, more satisfactorily than by following out any farther. 
the general observations in which we have hitherto been engaged. 

Were we to judge of the inconstancy of the French nation, 
from the variety of governments to which it has been subjected 
since the Revolution, it would be difficult to speak of it in terms 
of sufficient reprobation.. At one time, the enthusiastic admirers 
and defenders of American liberty,—at another, the partisans 
of a constitutional monarchy;—sometimes idolizing the bril- 
liancy of a military despotism,—sometimes recalling the dreams 
of chivalry, and regretting its ancient aristocracy,—it seemed. 
to receive, with equal delight, the Monarchical constitution 
of 1791,—the Directorial constitution of 1795,—the Military 
constitution of 1800—and the Charter of 1814. On the return 
of Buonaparte from Elba, in the month of May 1815, the 
Chamber of Representatives were Liberals to a man. When 
the Bourbons re-entered Paris, three months afterwards, they 
were all Aristocrats! At the elections of 1818 and 1819, none 
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spise. Even the sovereigns who retain, along with their love of 
power, the least spark of that pride and national partiality which 
often attends it, must share in this feeling, and come at last to 
disdain being indebted for their authority to the arms and the 
insolence of strangers. It is obvious too, that though there is 
a fine appearance of cordiality among those new allies, in this 
their honey moon of endearment, causes of disunion and quar- 
rel will inevitably arise in no long time, from those very prin- 
ciples of unjust aggression and uncontrolled self-will, in which 
they now abet each other. And what then will be the condition 
of those unhappy princes, who, from an undue love of power, 
have thrown away the only safe or natural means of maintaining 
it? How many base compliances and painful sacrifices must 
they submit to, at the hands of those who can plausibly re« 
proach them with having saved them from the merited resent- 
ment of their subjects? or with what hopes can they at last 
appeal to that injured people, whom they had not only of them- 
selves oppressed, but subjected to that last humiliation, of binds 
ing them in foreign shackles? Even while there is peace be- 
tween the governments, there must be hostility between the na- 
tions,—and even between the native and the foreign troops 
whose joint efforts are necessary to repress their discon- 
tent. This is already apparent in Spain, the first and the 
easiest experiment on which the Allies have ventured. If 
these things are done in the green leaf, what shall it be in 
the dry? Or, is it not obvious that tyrannical thrones, in- 
stead of being made more secure by this contrivance, will 
ultimately be exposed to a double measure of insecurity? In 
their natural state, the threat of foreign aggression tends to u- 
nite the rulers and the subjects, by their common feelings of na+ 
tional pride and antipathy. But now, the ruler is himself iden- 
tified with the foreigners, and hated as their unnatural insti- 
gator against the honour and the rights of his people. When- 
ever their extraneous support is withdrawn, therefore, the go- 
vernment must fall; and, while the provocation to revolt is thus 
immeasurably increased, the sovereign is made absolutely de- 
pendent on the caprice and folly of an unprincipled ally. 

It should never be forgotten either, that those armies, on which 
the whole system continually depends, are not—except perhaps 
in Russia—mere tools or machines, that must necessarily obey 
the hand that moves them. ‘They too are men, and in some 
measure citizens; and must share in the lights that are growing 
all over the world. Their very interchange must hasten this 
illumination. The soldiers of Russia must become less apt in- 
struments of pure despotism for their services in France and Ger- 
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many; and the more enlightened troops of these nations.can 
scarcely return from a mission into more degraded regions, : 
without being deeply impressed with the miseries and dan- 
gers of eg 

Accordingly, the Holy Allies themselves are plainly distrust- 
ful of the sufficiency of that force, by the magnitude of which 
the friends of liberty are so much disconcerted. This proceeds 
no doubt from their consciousness, both of the terrible force their 
proceedings are necessarily raising up to oppose it, and of the 
unsoundness of a great part of that which looks so formidable at 
a distance. Nothing indeed, we apprehend, is so fallacious as 
that appearance of stability by which those governments are 
now surrounded, or that air of contented submission which 
seems to hang over their subjects. They are all in truth rotten 
at the heart; and not to be relied on, even in those quarters: 
in which their apparent strength is most imposing. They’ 
know this too well enough—and this is the key to their confe- 
derations and corruptions—their pitiful severities and contemp- 
tible alarms. M. De Pradt has disclosed something of this as 
to some of those powers—but he has said nothing of France— 
hitherto the most active and enterprising of the whole, and un- 
doubtedly the most formidable for wealth, talent, and military 
genius. it is worth while, therefore, to consider a little in detail 
the true state of its present government, and the actual strength 
and security of that system, which seems, for the moment, to 
have triumphed over all opposition. In the course of this exa- 
mination, we shall probably be able to explain the grounds 
on which we hold the Holy Alliance to be big with danger to 
its authors, more satisfactorily than by following out any farther: 
the general observations in which we have hitherto been engaged. 

Were we to judge of the inconstancy of the French nation, 
from the variety of governments to which it has been subjected 
since the Revolution, it would be difficult to speak of it in terms 
of sufficient reprobation. At one time, the enthusiastic admirers 
and defenders of American liberty,—at another, the partisans 
of a constitutional monarchy;—sometimes idolizing the bril- 
liancy of a military despotism,—sometimes recalling the dreams 
of chivalry, and regretting its ancient aristocracy,—it seemed 
to receive, with equal delight, the Monarchical constitution 
of 1791,—the Directorial constitution of 1795,—the Military 
constitution of 1800—and the Charter of 1814. On the return 
of Buonaparte from Elba, in the month of May 1815, the 
Chamber of Representatives were Liberals to a man. When 
the Bourbons re-entered Paris, three months afterwards, they 
were all Aristocrats! At the elections of 1818 and 1819, none 
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but Liberals were returned. In 1824 the deputies were all U/- 
tras. 

After this, it may appear a little extravagant to say, that we 
believe that there has always existed, and does now exist, in the 
great body of the French nation, a pretty firm and unalterable 
adherence to those principles and opinions which the growing 
intelligence of the last century had been long maturing; and 
which broke out, perhaps under unfavourable circumstances, at 
the era of the Revolution. Yet such we believe to be the fact ; 
and those who are best acquainted with the country, will be the 
readiest to agree with us. It is to be sure impossible, that in 
any nation there can exist an absolute unity of opinion. Every 
where there must be differences in fortune, in rank, in educa- 
tion, in religion, and, above all, in political opinion. If these 
differences exist even in the smallest societies, they must be pe- 
culiarly visible in a nation containing thirty millions of inhabi- 
tants, where the very languages of the different provinces are 
distinct, and the inhabitants of one can scarcely understand that 
of another. Every feeling, and every opinion which has been 
manifested during the last thirty-five years, continues, we be- 
lieve, to exist pretty much to the same extent as ever in France ; 
though the course of events has, at different times, brought dif- 
ferent parties more prominently into view. The nation has al- 
ways appeared to take a colour from the ruling party; but, un- 
der the name of the nation, these were, in reality, merely the 
adherents of the conquering party—the rest were compelled to 
be silent. Buonaparte, on his return from Elba, saw his palace 
surrounded by 10 or 12,000 men, who came there to join in his 
triumph, or to satisfy their curiosity. Three months afterwards 
the Bourbons were attended by a crowd of the same kind, rea- 
dy to applaud their success, or anxious to see what sort of fi- 

ure they made among the Allies who had brought them back 
Son Ghent. But does this prove any inconsistency or fluctua- 
tion in national opinions? Not in the least. It shows only, that 
jn a city containing 6 or 700,000 inhabitants, there are some 
who are adherents of Buonaparte, some who are attached to 
the Bourbons, some who are amused by any spectacle, and 
some who are ready to sell their applauses to the highest bid- 
der. But no one of these, we conceive, are entitled to stand 
for the nation. 

In France, we should never forget that the state of the commu- 
nity has always been very different from that of England. When 
their Revolution took place, all popular institutions had long 
heen swept away by the usurpations of the Crown. There were 
yo municipal administrations—no popular elections—no kind 
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of deliberative assembly—nothing but a few corporations, with- 
out unity or connexion, fit only to impose additional fetters on 
industry, and which the people were ready to abolish as soon as 
they had the power. This total want of political institutions 
produced a corresponding absence of all constitutional habits. 
The first assembly was therefore obliged to organize every 
thing—from the municipality of the smallest village to the 
powers of the sovereign and his ministers; and it is true e- 
nough, that they were disposed to use this power so as to in- 
sure the triumph of the particular opinions they entertained ; 
and their example has been followed by every government which 
has succeeded it for the space of 30 years. Each has made its 
arrangements according to its own peculiar views, and brought 
into power the men who appeared most favourable to its de- 
signs. But the popularity, and consequently the stability of 
government, is never to be judged of by the sentiments of those 
who conduct it, either in the executive departments, or in the 
legislative assemblies; but by one or other of those criteria— 
ist, by the degree of influence which ¢he people are allowed to 
possess in elections—which may be called the theoretical test ; 
and, 2d, the usual or uniform result of political dissentions, 
when the aid of foreign troops has not been called in to settle 
the dispute—which is the test of practice. Circumstances may 
concur to throw doubt upon the indications of either of these 
tests, taken separately—but where they coincide, and especially 
for any considerable period of time, the conclusion may be 
taken as infallible. 

Were we to estimate the strength of the ruling party in 
France, from the number of its adherents who hold office, or 
sit in the legislative bodies, we should suppose it to be im- 
mense. If, on the contrary, we judge of it by past events, by 
the numbers of its avowed opponents, and by the efforts which 
it is compelled to make to preserve its ascendancy, we should 
soon be convinced that its weakness is really extreme, and that 
the fabric of government is liable to be overthrown by the 
slightest accident. Many people are inclined to believe, that 
it is to the Revolution that the overthrow of the aristocracy, 
and the minute division of landed property, are to be ascribed ; 
but nothing can be more erroneous. It was not the philoso- 
-phers nor the Jacobins that destroyed the power of the nobi- 

fity it was legitimate kings and their ministers, Louis XIII. 
and XIV., Cardinal Richelieu and their successors. In 1789, 
the true aristocratic influence was already extinct; the Consti- 
tuent Assembly merely proclaimed its fall; and abolished the 
name, when the thing itself had ceased to exist. ‘The slender 
remnant of aristocracy, the possessors of names once potent, 
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were so sensible of their helplessness, that they made no at» 
tempt to resist the torrent. Some, whose talents and virtues 

ve them an influence independent of their rank, at once de- 
clared for the new order of things ; ; others submitted in silence; 
or sought refuge in the ranks of foreign armies—but none at- 
tempted opposition. France had afterwards to sustain a war 
of twenty-five years; but in all her vicissitudes of victory and 
defeat, the party which is now the ruling one, remained un- 
noticed,—or was known only as the tool of foreigners, and fol- 
lowing in the wake of their armies. 

A Deputy of the opposition has said, that the Bourbons 
were received with distrust by the French nation in 1814; but 
this, we think, is a mistake. ‘The members of the old National 
Assemblies—the possessors of national property, who remem- 
bered the old regime, might perhaps feel some distrust; but 
the bulk of the nation, those who had taken no leading part in 
the early events of the Revolution, and those whose ‘Tecollec- 
tions did not extend forty years back, were certainly influenced 
by no such feelings. ‘The former had forgotten the Bourbons 
entirely ; the latter had never known them. It was a singular 
spectacle to see, on the first restoration, some of the old parti- 
sans of the family labouring to excite the enthusiasm of the 

ople for their ancient masters; and to mark the naiveté and 
indifference with which men of thirty and thirty-five years of 
age asked them—‘ Who is Louis X VIII.? Who is the Count 

‘ d’Artois? Are they near relations of Louis XVI.? Are they 
‘married? Have they children? Whence do they come? 
© What did they do during the Revolution ? ’—and similar ques- 
tions, which showed at once how completely they had forgot- 
ten the old dynasty, and with what indifference they witnessed 
its restoration. But this forgetfulness had one good effect—it 
induced many to give credit to the first promises made by Go- 
vernment. ‘This credulity, which is inherent in every people 
among whom principle is respected, and the oppression which 
the nation had experienced during the last years of the Impe- 
rial Government, even gave the Bourbons a temporary popu- 
larity. 

But the Holy Alliance was not then in existence; and 
the Northern Monarchs, on their entry into Paris, had de- 
clared themselves favourable to the liberty of the people. The 
faction which now engrosses power, and appears so formidable, 
was still unnoticed. In the Chamber of Deputies it had no in- 
fluence; and its existence was indicated only by private in- 
trigues—by secret menaces against the members of the first 
Legislative Assembly, and the possessors of the national pro- 
per ty ;—and by the declamatory invectives of a contemptible 
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journal. The Court, however, was secretly promoting the 
views of this party—weeding out by degrees from the army the 
old generals who possessed the confidence of the soldiers, and 
replacing them by emigrants who had fought in the ranks of 
the enemy, or the leaders of those bands which, during the 
Revolution, were known by the name of Chouans. It was in 
these circumstances that Buonaparte reappeared on the coast 
of France, and rallied around him the peasants who trembled 
for their property under the Bourbon government—the work- 
men whose industry had been stimulated by the effect of re- 
strictive commercial laws—and the soldiers who were sent to 
oppose him. 

Where were the partisans of the old regime at this critical 
moment ?—the men who conceive that they form an aristo- 
cracy, because they advance magnificent pretensions, and look 
with contempt on knowledge? Did they fly to arms? Did 
they rally round them their dependents and vassals—the culti- 
vators of their estates—or even their servants? No, they all 
sought safety in flight; and yet on this occasion they had no 
reason to dread the fury of a popular insurrection. ‘The great 
body of the nation, the merchants, the men of property and in- 
telligence, witnessed the return of Buonaparte, not with joys 
but terror. Even the peasants, while they rose in some de 
partments, threatened no one with outrage. Why then did 
these devoted adherents of legitimate monarchy, who are now 
said to form the mass of the nation, surrender the cause with- 
out striking a blow in its defence? How was it possible that 
a Government, which had at its disposal a revenue of nearly a 
thousand millions of francs, which possessed the exclusive ap- 
pointment to offices, and the unlimited direction of the Jour- 
nals, and every means by which public “mo is influenced, 
should be overturned without a drop of bloodshed? It was, 
as it could be, only because its supporters were utterly con- 
temptible, and incapable of resistance. The greater part of 
this pretended aristocracy had done nothing but talk of their 
wretchedness since the return of the Bourbons. ‘They were 
represented by their organ, the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
* se rechauffant aux rayons du soleil de leur patrie, comme des 
¢ mendians Espagnols,—seul bien que leur eut procuré la resto~ 
* ration de la dynastie legitime.’ But misery is seldom a 
strong principle of devotion in any country, particularly when 
jt is coupled with insolent pretension, 

Finding the support of their nobility hopeless, and deserted 
by the army, the Bourbons looked elsewhere for assistance. 
The twelve legions of the National Guard of Paris, amounts 
ing to about 30,000 men, were assembled in their-quarters; 
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and the Compte d’ Artois was deputed to make a last appeal to 
their feelings in favour of the legitimate monarchy. He tra- 
versed their ranks accordingly, followed by his aides-de-camp, 
and loudly invoked the assistance of the men who had long been 
devoted to his family. His efforts were unavailing. The Guards 
preserved a mournful silence, and continued immovable. Only 
four or five individuals stept forward from the ranks—and in- 
stantly stept back again, as if ashamed of the insignificance of 
their number! At Lyons a similar experiment was made, 
with no better success. The Count d’ Artois, on that occasion, 
was deserted even by his suite, and would have returned alone 
to Paris, but for the devotion of a single gendarme, who dis- 
dained to leave him in that situation—and who soon afterwards 
received from Buonaparte the star of the Legion of Honour for 
this piece of courageous fidelity. All were not equally indifle- 
rem, it is true. Some pupils of the Ecole de Droit took arms 
—the Deputies and opposition writers did what they could to 
prop the falling cause: but all was unavailing. ‘The grandees, 
who had been created by the Abbé de Montesquieu some 
months before, to form a Chamber of Peers, quietly retired 
from their seats; and one of them, who had been an uniform 
supporter of the measures of Government, remarked on his re- 
treat—‘ J] etait evident que cela devait arriver; depuis leur re- 
$ tour, ces gens la wont fait que de sottises.’ 

At last the battle of Waterloo brought into Paris the English, 
Belgian, Dutch, and Prussian troops;—the armies of Austria 
came up, though tardily, from the East—that of Spain from 
the South ; all the troops of Europe, in a word, (not even ex- 
cepting those of Switzerland), poured in upon France. In the 
reur of these armies came again the monarchy-men,—eager for 
vengeance and for plunder—and ready to throw themselves on 
France as on a prey which Europe had given them to devour. 
Those who had not fled, then peeped from their hiding-places. 
Their wives and daughters were seen mingling with the invad- 
ing armies; affectionately pressing hands still red with the 
blood of their countrymen, and blending their cries of joy 
with the thunder of the mines, which announced the destruc- 
tion of the public monuments. * 

The Chamber of Deputies, which existed at the flight of the 
Bourbons, was now dissolved, as too moderate ; and the ruling 
faction, which had already made itself master of all public em- 
ployments, formed a Chamber which has acquired a disgraceful 





* One of the handsomest bridges in Paris was mined by the Prus- 
sians, and only saved, it is said, by the interference of the Duke of 
Wellington. 
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celebrity in France, under the title of the Chamber of 1815, 
This Assembly, in which the whole force of the opposition was 
reduced to three or four members who were not allowed to 
speak, distinguished itself only by its proscriptions,—which it 
was pleased to term amnesties—by some absurd and atrocious 
laws, which government was afterwards obliged to repeal, and 
by the formation of projects which it never found time to exe- 
cute. ‘The faction, so lately unheard of, now appeared om- 
nipotent. It encountered no opposition, within the walls of 
the Chamber, nor without. But, to show on how unsubstan- 
tial a foundation its power actually rested, it is only neces- 
sary to add, that as soon as it threatened the life of a favou- 
rite, who had recently been elevated to the ministry, it sunk at 
once, and was annihilated by the dissolution of the Chamber. 
This terrible aristocracy, that seemed to rule with a rod of iron 
one of the greatest of the Continental nations, and to overturn 
at its pleasure any party that professed principles different from 
its own, was dissipated like smoke by the breath of M. Deca- 
zes! Another and a more complaisant Chamber succeeded it; 
for it was, in substance, chosen by the minister himself,—the 
prefects having been authorized by an ordonnance to choose 
the electoral bodies as they should see proper. 

The fall of the Imperial dynasty had left France still un- 
provided with any political institutions. Every thing had been 
organized to suit the action of a military despotism. In 1817, 
the more intelligent friends of the Bourbon family, convinced 
that this dynasty could not subsist without the support of some 
mixture of popular and aristocratical establishments, framed 
an election law, conferring the right of voting on every citizen 
above 30 years of age, who paid taxes to the amount of 300 
franes. ‘This law was certainly not democratical; but, on the 
contrary, decidedly aristocratical in its principle; since it li- 
mited the elective franchise to about 90,000 individuals, out of 
a population of about thirty millions. Thus, only one individual 
out of every 350 had the right of voting; and even that was fet- 
tered by certain qualifications. The vote could be given only 
in favour of a person at least 40 years of age, and paying 1000 
francs of direct taxes. This system excluded from all influence 
and participation in public affairs the great body of the nation, 
and many even of the more enlightened classes of society, men 
of small landed property, capitalists, annuitants, physicians, 
lawyers, and men of letters. But still it called into action a 
fair proportion of the intelligence and independence of the na- 
tion. In the large commercial towns, it led to the choice 
of men of extensive influence, from their industry or their 
capital; in the agricultural departments, to that of great land- 
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ed proprietors; and in towns possessing universities and litera- 
ry institutions, of distinguished advocates and men of letters. 
To speak correctly, the members elected formed generally the 
true aristocracy of the class to which they belonged. A Cham- 
ber thus elected might naturally be supposed to be equally free 
from democratic extravagance and ministerial servility. 

But while France was thus approximating towards a legal 
government, and while order was gradually reestablishing it- 
self within its bosom, the Holy Alliance was proscribing all po- 
pular institutions, and watching with jealousy the progress the 
nations were making towards liberty. The favourite minister, 
who, in order to save himself, had obtained the dissolution of 
the Chamber of 1815, began to find that the law of 1817 did not 
furnish him with deputies sufficiently complaisant. He was an- 
noyed also by the liberty of the press; for it laughed at his ineffi- 
ciency, and exposed his little intrigues ; so that he was perfectly 
disposed to revive the old system of arbitrary government when- 
éver the opportunity should occur. And the opportunity soon 
presented itself. A congress was summoned: the Holy Alliance 
levelled its whole force against the institutions of Germany, and 
particularly those connected with the liberty of the press and 
the Universities. As to France, the task of restoring arbitrary 
Hower was intrusted to the government itself, and to the faction 
which had been dispersed by the ordonnance of the 5th Septem- 
ber 1816; and, under the auspices of the modern Amphictyons, 
they proceeded boldly with the work. Three laws were pro- 
posed at once; the first destroyed the liberty of the press, the 
second the liberty of the subject, and the third secured the two 
others, by repealing the election law of 1817. 

Public opinion was violently agitated by the discussions 
which took place relative to these laws; but it was the debate 
on the system of Election which peculiarly displayed the cha- 
racter of the faction which had repossessed itself of power, and 
the nature of the force which was opposed to it. Meetings, at 
first in small numbers, took place in different parts of Paris ; 
these increased, as the discussion became more animated, till 
their numbers at last amounted to 25 or 30,000 men. But in 
all this immense multitude, scarcely a single individual belong- 
ing to the labouring classes was to be found. The whole of 
those who took a part in the discussions belonged to the upper 
dnd middle ranks of society; and consisted of men above 30 
years of age. It may be fairly said, indeed, that they em- 
braced all the intelligent and independent inhabitants of that 
great city. Beyond the walls of the Chamber, not a single 
voice was found to support the laws projected by the Holy 
Alliance. These assemblies were not dispersed by means of 
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the National Guard ; the troops, which had shown symptoms of 
attachment to popular principles, were all marched out at night. 
The gendarmes and the dragoons were put in requisition. Ar- 
tillery was placed in the principal squares of Paris—the op- 
position Deputies were publicly insulted by the royal body 
guard—some were even threatened with assassination ; and by 
the employment of means like these, and a liberal allowance of 
bribery, the election laws were at length overturned, by a ma- 
jority of five voices! And even this trifling majority would 
not have been obtained, had not two-fifths of the Chamber 
consisted of Deputies elected by the Colleges formed in virtue 
of a Royal ordonnance in 1816. 

We shall not here mention the conspiracies, civil and mili- 
tary, and the partial insurrections which took place during this 
period ; these, we admit, might have existed under a good go- 
vernment, and afford no fair index of the sentiments of the na- 
tion. We shall merely state one circumstance, which shows 
very plainly the idea which the ruling faction entertained of its 
own weakness. When the Italian Revolution took place, and 
had spread into Piedmont, the Chamber of Deputies in France 
was assembled. The news of the Revolution having reached 
Paris, M. Dudon, one of the most violent members of the cété 
droit, mounted the tribune, and declared in his own name and 
that of his honourable friends, that as, in all probability, they 
had now the honour of sitting for the last time among the De- 
puties of the nation, they thought themselves bound to state to 
the public the views by which they had been actuated. The 
solemnity of this last speech excited considerable amusement 
among the Deputies of the cété gauche; but the defeat of the 
Neapolitans by the Austrian armies, restored life to the expir- 
ing faction. 

n order to form an idea of the existing state of France, and 
to appreciate the extent of the force which the Holy Alliance 
can really calculate on in that country, it was necessary to re- 
capitulate thus shortly the circumstances which have brought 
France into her present situation, and placed power in the 
hands of the ruling party of the day. We have seen that this 
party has been a mere nothing whenever it has been brought 
into contact with the popular party, unsupported by the pre- 
sence of foreign armies ; that in fact there never was any thing 
in France itself that deserved the name of a struggle; that 
the civil war, as it was called, consisted merely in the efforts of 
a few poor peasants in La Vendee; and that on every occasion, 
where the right of election has been even partially free, the ad- 
herents of this party have been excluded almost entirely from 
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the Chamber of Representatives. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is only by the assistance of a foreign force—by means in short 
of the armies of the Holy Alliance, that this party has acquir- 
ed, and is still enabled to maintain, its ascendancy. And it is 
equally evident, that the Holy Alliance, in turn, may dispose of 
the whole strength of the Ultra party in France. 

The powers of Europe, united for their own security, over- 
turned the Imperial government in France—for the fall of its 
chief involved that of the men who were devoted to him. But 
while men were removed, institutions were left as they were; so 
that France, at the present day, is organized exactly as it was 
on the evening before the Allied armies entered Paris for the 
first time. Buonaparte had suited his administration to a state 
of things purely military; he had left to the people at large no 
kind of influence or real power ; he nominated, by himself or 
his deputies, the candidates for every public employment; he 
possessed the unlimited controul of the instruction of youth, 
and the entire management of many trades and professions. 
The Bourbons received, and religiously preserved, this inheri- 
tance of the wsurper ; and the men who rule in their name, en- 
joy all the influence which this immense patronage can procure. 
They have also at their disposal the finances ot the kingdom, 
—that is, the unlimited disposal of a revenue of about 1000 
millions francs (about 40 millions Sterling.) They possess also 
the power of borrowing, which places at their disposal a large 
proportion of the capital of the richest states in Europe, not ex- 
cepting England. ‘Taxes or loans procure them soldiers even 
in foreign countries, and it is thus they keep in pay the Swiss 
regiments. They possess, besides, all the influence which the 
preaching of a large proportion of the Catholic clergy can still 
exert over the people—and that which arises from the instruc- 
tion of youth, and the zeal of those who are attached to their 
party through conviction. These means, it must be admitted; 
are formidable; and the Holy Alliance may no doubt find-in 
France important resources for the execution of its projects ; 
But let us now see what is the strength of the opposing force by 
which they are counterbalanced. 

According to the latest returns, the population of France 
amounts to about 30 millions. The number of families posses+ 
sing landed property, or connected with agriculture, is about 

Sour millions, forming nearly three-fourths of the whole population, 
the other fourth being composed of workmen, or persons con- 
nected with commerce. Government looks on all the petites 
proprietaires, that is to say, the proprietors who are not in the 
class of electors, as its enemies; and out of four millions of 
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families, 3,920,000, are in this situation. Even of the remain- 
ing 80,000 proprietors who do possess the elective power, a 
large majority are considered as opposed to the government; 
and in order to overcome the resistance which the ministry met 
with from this part of the population, two plans have been re-~ 
sorted to. The first was to grant the power of nominating about 
one-half of the deputies, to a mere fraction of the people, a- 
mounting only to about 10,000 citizens. ‘The nomination of the 
other half was intrusted, apparently, to the 80,000 electors creat- 
ed by the law of 1817; but in reality the ministry had reserved 
the whole substantial power to itself, by the privilege which it 
continued to exert-over the formation of the electoral colleges. 
And after all—after granting the elective power to that class of 
the population which was believed to be most devoted to its 
interests—after making up the lists of electors in an arbitrary 
manner, government has been continually obliged to emplo 
threats, violence, and every kind of fraud, to ensure the triump 
of men, of whom it is alternately the tool and the protector. If 
the ruling party considers the great body of Proprietors as its 
enemies, it is equally disposed to distrust the Mercantile and 
Manufacturing classes. The cities of Lyons, of Rouen, of Stras- 
bourg and of Paris, fill it with constant alarm; and it is only 
by the assistance of its Swiss regiments that it believes it pos- 
sible to keep them in check. 
This progress of opinion is oe to several causes, which we: 
shall endeavour to state, because they show the mistakes of the 
ruling party, and the difficulty which it experiences in produc- 
ing on the mind of the people an influence favourable to its: 
views. It is a settled point with the adherents of this party, 
that the decline of the influence of the nobility and the Catholic 
clergy, and the Revolution itself, were all occasioned by the 
philosophical writers of the eighteenth century. Consequently, 
they banish, as much as possible, from the hands of youth, all. 
these dangerous productions ; and recommend to their perusal ' 
those of the preceding century, which they honour with the 
appellation of classics. ‘This is now considered as a fine stroke: 
of policy. They seem to imagine, that if an author has lived: 
and written under a despotic government and a bigotted court,> 
the perusal of his works is the likeliest thing in the world to 
inspire a taste for despotism and bigotry! Nothing, however, : 
can be more ignorant or absurd than such an opinion. Does: 
the ruling party really believe that the “ae of Corneille, and 
the portraits he exhibits of Roman grandeur and independence, ' 
are likely to inspire the spectators with a love of despotism ?— : 
Or that the perusal of Paseal, and of the Tartuffe, will make 
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the Jesuits more popular ?—Or that the Marquises and Comptes 
of Moliere will tend materially to raise the character of the an- 
cient nobility? Among those who read nothing, we can under- 
stand such opinions; but how is it that the oracles of the party 
—the Chateaubriands, the Bonalds; and Ferrands, can be in- 
sensible to the danger of their friends? Do they not perceive 
that every work of thought and genius, down to the Fables of La 
Fontaine, is pregnant with dangerous opinions? Can they forget 
that the courtly Boileau has turned the monks into ridicule, and 
laughed at a nobility, which even then had fallen from its high 
estate? Do they not, in short, perceive that a government, anxi- 
ous to restore to its original grandeur a fallen nobility, should 
be more cautious in claiming the admiration of the public for 
that monarch who himself laboured most effectually to degrade 
them? The writers of the eighteenth century may perhaps be 
dangerous to the party which calls itself aristocratic, but those 
of the seventeenth are in many respects still more so. 

The monarchy men then would have gained little by this 
studious exclusion of the writers of the eighteenth century from 
the hands of youth, even if their efforts had been successful: But 
they have been far otherwise. Scarcely had the denunciations of 
the bishops against Voltaire and Rousseau appeared, ere the cu- 
riosity of the public and the interest of the booksellers were a- 
wakened. Men who knew little of the literature of the eighteenth 
century, immediately became anxious to know more of it, when 
a party, which it disliked, was incautious enough to proclaim 
that it considered it as dangerous. Those who were acquaint- 
ed with it, but had for a long time paid no attention to it, 
became desirous of renewing their acquaintance. The demand 
for books of this sort increased so much, that from 1817 to 1823, 
the press produced more philosophical works than it had done 

or sixty years before. Not only were the philosophical essays 
of the writers of the last century republished separately, and at 
the lowest possible prices, but complete editions of their whole 
works appeared. Within these six years nine or ten complete e- 
ditions of the works of Voltaire have been published, each extend- 
ing to at least 2000 copies, without reckoning the partial editions 
of his historical, dramatic, and philosophic works. The mo- 
narchy men became convinced that the study of French His- 
tory was dangerous to them; and, accordingly, it was forbidden 
to be taught, or even mentioned, in any summary of Education. 
But the only effect of the prohibition was to stimulate the in- 
terest of the public and the booksellers—and immediately writers 
of eminence began to present, in a new point of view, the his- 
tory of their country. They even went farther; for after re- 
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publishing the writings of Mably, they published the original 
works from which their materials had been obtained. The Go- 
vernment, perceiving that, in spite of all their efforts, intelligence 
was gaining ground among men of mature age, then endea- 
voured to prevent as much as possible its operation on youth ; 
and the notable plan they took was worthy of its object. 
‘They decided, that children placed in schools, and who were 
in the practice of spending Sundays with their relatives, showd 
only be allowed to visit them once a fortnight, in order to save 


_ them from the contagion of such dangerous society. 


The influence, then, which the ruling party possesses by its 
monopoly of education, is really lesss extensive than it appears 
to be: and, by the help of the booksellers, may be- said to have 
recoiled on itself. The same remark is applicable to the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Clergy. During those ages when indus- 
try had no existence, when the people were still in a semi-bar- 
barous state, when every one was either an oppressor or op- 
pressed, and when the property devolved on the eldest son to 
the exclusion of the rest, the Church was an a/lmirable resource 
for a large part of the population. It offered to the weak a re- 
fuge from oppression ; a subsistence to the younger sons of good 
families; and, to those who possessed the slender stock of in- 
formation then current, the means of pursuing their favourite 
studies. In the same manner, when the Church had acquired ' 
great influence and riches, ecclesiastical offices might hold out 
inducements to men of rank or talents. But the Revolution has 
produced a remarkable and a permament change in France ;— 
the clergy no longer form a peculiar body in the state. The 
individuals that compose it, are now merely the pensioners of 
Government, and their allowances are not large enough to 
tempt their cupidity. The personal security of every other sub- 
ject is now placed on the same footing with that of an ecclesi- 
astic. The advancement of industry, the progress of the arts 
and sciences, hold out to men of good education and slender 
fortune many means of living. The motives, therefore, which 
formerly induced men to adopt the ecclesiastical profession no 
longer exist; while the condition of celibacy, which is still at- 
tached to it, prevents many from doing so who would otherwise 
have been inclined to it. 

The consequence of these extensive changes has been, that 
at present the ecclesiastical profession is embraced by few but 
peasants and small farmers ; and it is even a matter of some diffi- 
culty to find curés and vicaires for all the parishes. The Imperial’ 
administration, in order to fill its seminaries, was obliged to de- 
clare, that every One — for the Church should be exempt’ 
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from conscriptions. This was at that time a privilege of some 
consequence, for it was granted to no other profession ; and the 
young men who chose to procure exemption from military ser- 
vice by providing substitutes, were obliged to sacrifice ten or 
twelve thousand francs, and sometimes more. But the privilege 
cannot now be attended with the same effects, because the mi- 
litary profession is no longer attended with the same danger. 
The clergymen of the Catholic persuasion belong, therefore, in 
general, to the lower ranks of society. Their education is but 
indifferent, and they have no immediate connexion with per- 
sons of weight or authority. Their influence, therefore, is now 
in a great measure confined to the lower classes of society ;— 
and there it is, no doubt, still sufficiently strong, in those de- 
partments where the want of occupation, and the misery which 
accompanies it, dispose the mind to receive and to retain any 
impression which is communicated to it. But in those countries 
where employment affords certain means of living, the inhabi- 
tants have no leisure for fanaticism. It may excite, perhaps, a 
momentary enthusiasm among a few, but the impression soon 
loses its force; the people resume their labours, and come 
speedily to think only of their own affairs. 

The Army appears, no doubt, a more dangerous instrument ; 
and the privileged bodies are really so. The army, however, 
even supposing it at this moment inclined to oppose every po- 
pular movement, is itself no inconsiderable source of danger to 
any one who wishes to enslave the population. In France there 
are no taxes for the support of the poor ; and consequently there 
are scarcely any poor to be supported. In the large towns, 
beggars are, no doubt, to be found ; but these are mostly infirm 
old people, and quite unfit for military service. Great armies, 
however, can never be raised with ease among a people who 
have other means of subsistence: and in the present state of its 
finances, it may be fairly considered as impossible for the French 
government to support such an army by voluntary enlistment. 
The Bourbons, on their arrival in France, promised to abolish 
the conscription; believing, no doubt, that they would find the 
people as ee had left them, and that the beggars, whom the 
charity of the monks had created, would be still numerous enough 
to recruit their armies. Experience, however, has undeceived 


‘ them,—and in order to obtain soldiers, they have been obliged to 


have recourse to a forced levy of 40,000 men every year. But 

to balance this, an equal number must have left the army at the 

expiration of their four years service, to mingle again with their 

fellow-citizens. It is not difficult to.perceive the natural result 

of all this: At the end of a few years, there would be many more 
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suldiers in the body of the nation than in the ranks of Govern- 
ment; and were a popular movement to take place, the smaller 
number would not probably be the strongest. The ruling par- 
ty has of late become sensible of this danger; but has hitherto 
been unable to counteract it. 

It follows then, that the influence which they now exercise 
over the people, is entirely of a material kind: it is a physical 
force employed to separate and to hold in check the citizens. 
The party has been more than once overturned. And is there 
any reason to believe that its influence and real power are now 
more firmly rooted than at these different periods of the Revolu- 
tion? Has any master-spirit since appeared on its side to turn the 
tide of public feeling in its favour? Vanity may perhaps induce 
some Ultra-orator, or some government writer, to ascribe such 
effects to his own labours; but he will be found, we believe, to 
monopolize the opinion. What has the government done during 
the ten years of its existence, which is likely to conciliate the fa~ 
vour of the people? Let us examine briefly the amount of its fa- 
vours. 1. It has nearly doubled the amount of contributions 
which existed under the Imperial government. 2. It has in- 
creased the public debt three fourths. 3. It has, allowed the 
ministers of the Catholic religion to perform their ceremonies 
out of church, even in those towns where a great part of the 
population consists of Protestants. 4. It has annulled the di- 
vorce laws, because the Catholic clergy chose to have it so. 
5. It has increased the revenues of the clergy, and multiplied 
the number of bishopricks. 6. It has restored to the clerg 
the power of receiving gifts by testament, a privilege of whic 
they had been deprived, to prevent families from being injured 
by the weakness of dying persons, and the influence of their 
confessors. %. It has multiplied prohibitory laws, or raised 
the duties on importation so much, that they amount to a 
prohibition. 8. Lastly, It has made war on Spain. If we add 
to these the individual hardships which have resulted from 
particular measures,—the trials for supposed conspiracies 
which have taken place for five or six years,—the system of 
persecution which is still directed against the opposition de- 
puties,—the imprisonments, banishments and capital punish- 
ments,—we shall see no reason to think that its popularity is 
on the increase. 

It is indeed obviously impossible that a party, which has no 
hold on public opinion, which has been defeated in every struggle 
in which it has been engaged, and has never been able to regain 
its power but by the aid of foreign force, should, on its present 
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principles of government, continue long to govern. Should 


_ no peculiar accident happen to shake its power, the operation 


of time alone would be sufficient to destroy it. The men who 
suffered by the Revolution may naturally feel inclined to per- 
secute those to whom they attribute their misfortunes, and to 
revenge themselves for the humiliation they experienced at 
their hands. But these vindictive feelings and these preju- 


dices will not readily descend to the next generation. The Holy 


Alliance may calculate perhaps on the services of those whom 
it has restored to the throne ; but it would be a great mistake to 
reckon on those of their descendants. The yoke which weighs 
so heavily on France and on Europe may be of long duration, 
if its length be estimated by the life of an individual; and the 
men who have fought in the cause of liberty might be thought 
to have laboured in vain, had their toils and their blood been 
expended with a view merely to their own personal advantage. 
But if the importance of events is to be estimated by the influ- 
ence they are calculated to exert over the destinies of mankind 
— if the blood which has been shed, and the toils which have 


been endured, have been given to liberty, and not to interest,— 


even while we lament the evils which are inseparable from such 
a struggle, we feel the triumphant conviction that the interests 
of freedom have been advanced. 

We have endeavoured particularly to show the state of 
France, because it is on the condition of this country that the 
existence of the Holy Alliance, and, consequently, the fate of 
neighbouring nations, seems mainly to depend. England may 
have assisted Russia, Austria and Prussia, in shaking off the 

oke of Buonaparte; but should events place it in the power 
of Europe to break the fetters of the Holy Alliance, the ar- 
mies and subsidies of England would never be employed in 
reuniting them. 

We have lost sight of M. de Pradt; and now that we re- 
turn to his work, we are sorry to observe that it is calculated 
to convey little that is new to any person of moderate informa- 
tion. The author, in fact, writes too much to write well. He 
does not give himself time to study and compare facts, to inves- 
tigate their causes, or to follow out their consequences. He is 
also too fond of declamation, and addresses his readers too 


much as he may have done his parishioners. Such, for instance, 
is the opening of his first chapter. 

‘ Image du Createur, le plus accompli de ses ouvrages, toi dont 
Ja formation semble avoir epuisé sa puissance, et rendu le repos ne- 
cessaire 4 ton auteur; étre immense dans la petitesse, merveilleux 
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dans la composition, sublime dans Ja destination, homme, quel con- 
traste présentent ta formation et ta condition ici bas! La terre est 
ton domaine, tout ce qui l’habite est soumis 4 tes lois; dans cette 
chaine immense d’étres, qui croissant en force et en beauté, for- 
ment la decoration et la richesse de l’univers, tous semblent n’avoir 
regu leurs attributs brillans, que pour l’en faire hommage; la pen- 
sée concoit, atteint, discerne tout . . . . la main a le pouvoir de fa- 
conner tout. Une architecture semblable preside 4 la formation 
de tous; chez tous de longs ruisseaux de pourpre circulent dans des 
canaux pareils, le soleil reflechit de méme ses rayons dans |’ceil de 
tous les hommes ;—en tous temps—en tous lieux—leur esprit s’ouvre 
aux mémes connoissances et aux mémes verités,’ &c. &c. 


This may do very well in a sermon ; but it is certainly mis- 
placed in a work which treats of the Holy Alliance and its 
1,500,000 bayonets. His declamation is also in bad taste, be- 
cause it is brought to support what is not true; as we could 
easily prove, if it were worth while. M. de Pradt seems 
to have taken Rousseau for his model; but an imitation 
which is limited to style is worth nothing. His work, how- 
ever, contains some good chapters. He states very well, for 
instance, the progress which the people have made in intelli- 
gence, notwithstanding all the obstacles which have been op- 
posed to them, and the services which philosophy has _render- 
ed to mankind, in spite of the persecutions it has undergone. 
He explains very satisfactorily, too, how the men whom he 
styles Liberals hold the same opinions without forming a party. 


‘ Le liberalisme est un parti, comme I’air et la lumiere qui sont 
partout, qui influent surtout, sans plan, sans chef, sans direction 
commune, mais par leur nature propre. Le liberalisme etant une 
tendance vers les rectifications sociales doit agir comme les verités 
demontrées, comme lefont les choses intellectuelles et morales. _C’est 
ainsi qu'il agit sur l’esprit humain. Quand on decouvrit la circula- 
tion du sang, la fixité du soleil, la mobilité de la terre, la verité 
nouvelle penetra dans un grand nombre d’esprits; formaient-ils pour 
cela un parti? Galiléo etait-il un liberal? Ses adversaires com- 
posés des anciennes ecoles et des possesseurs de pouvoir, formaient 
evidemment un parti ; mais les nouveaux convertis, ou nouveaux croy- 
ans, n’en formaint pas un, repandus comme ils etaient sur la surface 
de |’Europe, n’ayant ni centre d’action, ni d’autre liaison que celle 
de l’opinion. Ce qui se passa alors se renouvelle de nos jours; de 
meilleures notions se forment sur l’ordre social, en tout pays, en 
toute condition ; elles ont penétré, elles ont frappé les hommes par 
leur evidence ; ceux ci ont appris 4 comparer leur état avec celui 
des hommes qui vivent dans un autre ordre de sociabilité; ils ont 
desiré s’associer au bonheur dont ils sont les semoins. Je vois la 
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une reunion de pensées, de voeux, de desirs; mais je n'y vois rien 
de ce qui constitue un parti.’ 


We shall conclude by remarking, that M. de Pradt speaks 
of or like a person who understands its value ; and that, if 
he is liable to the charge of writing with too much precipita- 


tion, he cannot be accused of indifference for the cause which 
he has undertaken to defend. 
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The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 98. 3s. 

Prize-Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Principal Proceed- 
ings of the Society, from November 1820 to December 1823, Vol. 
VI. with Plates. 1. 4s. boards. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No.21. 7s. 6d. With En- 
gravings. 

Elements of Phrenology. By George Combe, President of the 
Phrenological Society. With two Engravings. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Physiological Fragments : to which are added, Supplementary Ob- 
servations, to show that Vital and Chemical Energies are of the 
same Nature, and both derived from Solar Light. By J. Bywater. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Views in Greece. By H. W. Williams, Esq. No.2. 8vo. 12s. 

4to. 21s. Proofs 31s. 6d. 
' An Account of the Bell Rock Light-House; with a Historical 
Narrative of the Institution and Progress of the Northern Light- 
Houses ; drawn up at the desire of the Commissioners of the North- 
ern Light-Houses. By Robert Stevenson, F.R.S.E. Civil Engineer. 
In one Volume, royal 4to. Embellished with twenty-three elegant 
Engravings. 5/. 5s. (Only 250 Copies printed.) 

Principles of Design in Architecture. By William Mitford, Esq. 
Svo. 2d Edition. 

Remarks on the intended Restoration of the Parthenon as a Na- 
tional Monument in Scotland. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated Irish Chieftain. With 
some Account of his Ancestors.. Written by Himself, Foolsc. 8vo. 
9s. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the Right Hon. George 
Baillie of Jerviswood, and of Lady Grizell Baillie. By their Daugh- 
ter, Lady Murray of Stanhope. Second Edition. One Volume Post 
8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of His Serene Highness Anthony- Philip D’Orleans, Duke 
of Montpensier. Written by himself. 8vo. 9s. 

A Memoir of the Life of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; with 
Specimens of his Poetry and Letters; and an Estimate of his Ge- 
nius and Talents, compared with those of his great Contemporaries. 
By James Prior, Esq. 8vo. With Portrait and Fac-similes, 16s. 
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Life of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D. witha Critical Exa- 
mination of his Writings. By Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord Bishop 


.of Calcutta. Two Vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 15s. boards. 


Biography of Celebrated Roman Characters, with Anecdotes illus- 
trative of their Lives and Actions. By the Rev. William Bingley. 
12mo. 7s. boards. . 

The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor 
of Mineralogy, Cambridge; Author of Travels. By the Rev. W. 
Otter, A.M. 4to. 31. 3s. 

The Life of Shakspeare ; Inquiries into the Originality of his Dra- 
matic Plots and Characters, and Essays on the Ancient Theatres and 
Theatrical Usages. By Augustine Skottowe, Esq. Two Vols. 8vo. 
1, 1s. boards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part I. of Longman and Co.’s Catalogue of Old Books. 8vo. 2s. 

Part I. of Lackington and Co.’s Catalogue of the most extensive 
and Valuable Collection of Second-hand Books on Sale in this 
Country. 2s. 6d. 

Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue of Books, English and Fo- 
reign. 2s. Gd. 

CLASSICS. 

ZEschyli Choephore ad fidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, Notas 
et Glossarum adjecit, Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, S.T.P, Collegii SS. 
Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses, olim Socius. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

The Orlando Furioso. Translated into English Verse from the Ita- 
lian of Ludovico Ariosto, with Notes. By William Stewart Rose. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Homeri Ilias, ad novissiman Heynii editionem exacta; excisis dis- 
quisitionibus, excursibus, et notarum iis, qua ad juniorum commodi- 
tatem minus pertinere videbantur, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Homeri Ilias, ad novissime Heynii editionis textum expressa. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina Expurgata: in usum Scholarum. Cum 
Notis Anonymis et Jos. Juventii. Editio nova. 8vo. 9s. 

No. I. of the Manners, History, Literature, and Works of Art of 
the Romans, explained and illustrated; to be completed in twelve 
monthly Numbers, being the Commencement of a Classical Cyclo- 
pedia. 8vo. 1s. 

DRAMA. 


Pride shall have a Fall, a Comedy, by Rev. G. Croley. 8vo, 4s. 
6d 


The Old English Drama. No.2. and 3. 2s. 6d. each. 
Scylla, a Tragedy, in five Acts, translated from the French of M. 
Jouy. 8vo. 
The Brides of Florence, a Play in five Acts. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Alasco, a Tragedy, by M. A. Shee. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting of Copious and Familiar Con- 
versations on subjects of general interest and utility, together with a 
complete Vocabulary in English and Italian. By S. A. Bernardo. 
6s. 6d. 

A Key to the Course of Mathematics composed for the Use of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, by Charles Hutton, LL.D. 
By Daniel Dowling. 1/. 4s. 

Part I. of the Etymologic Interpreter; or an Explanatory and 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language ; to which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, containing a full Development of the Princi- 
ples of Etymology and Grammar, &c. By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 
8s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A General History and Collection of Voyages and Travels, ar- 
ranged in systematic order ; forming a complete History of the Ori- 
gin and Progress of Navigation, Discovery, and Commerce, by Sea 
and Land, from the earliest ages to the present time. By Robert 
Kerr, F.R.S. and F.A.S. Edinburgh. Illustrated by Maps and 
Charts. Vol. XVIII. 14s. 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of Discovery, Navigation, and 
Commerce, from the earliest records to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. By William Stevenson, Esq. 14s. 

HISTORY. 

Naval Battles, from 1744 to the Peace in 1814. Critically re- 
viewed and illustrated. By Charles Ekins, Rear- Admiral, C. B. K. 
W.N. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

The Greek Revolution, its Origin and Progress; together with 
some Remarks on the Religion, National Character, &c. in Greece. 
By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo, with a large Map. 12s. 

The Third Volume of the Naval History of Great Britain, from 
the year 1783 to 1822. By Edward Pelham Brenton, Esq. R. N. 
1. 1s. 

Selections from the Works of the Baron de Humboldt, relating to 
the Climate, Inhabitants, Productions, and Mines of Mexico; with 
Notes, &c. By John Taylor, Esq. With a Plate and Map. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

; LAW. 

Reports of Cases tried in the Jury Court at Edinburgh, and on 
the Circuit, from the Autumn Circuit in 1818 to the Sittings after 
the November Term, 1821. By Joseph Murray, Esq. Advocate. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 15s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
and Letters of Credit in Scotland. By William Glen. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and greatly enlarged ; including the most important 
Decisions in Scotland and England, brought down to the present 
period. By a Member of the College of Justice. 8vo. 14s, 
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MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 
Symptomatology, or the Art of Detecting Diseases: a Lecture. 


‘ By Alexander P. Buchan, M.D. F.L.S. To which are added, 


Tables of Symptoms. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Symptoms of Cataract, and the 
Cure of that Disease in its Early Stages, by a Mode of Practice 
calculated to prevent the Occurrence of Blindness, and to render 
unnecessary the common Operations of Couching and Extraction. 
lilustrated by Cases. By John Stevenson, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 

A Translation of the Pharmacopaia Londinensis, with copious 
Notes and Illustrations, illustrated by Diagrams and Wood Engrav- 
ings, of the Crystalline Forms of the Alkaline, Earthy, and Metallic 
Salts. By Richard Phillips, F. R.S.L. and E. &c. 8vo. Ss. Gd, 
boards. 

The Economy of the Eyes: Precepts for the Improvement and 
Preservation of the Sight. Plain Rules, which will*enable all to 
judge exactly when and what Spectacles are best calculated for 
their Eyes, &c. By William Kitchiner, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

An Introduction to Anatomy and Physiology, for the use of Me- 
dical Students and Men of Letters. By ‘I. Sandwith, Surgeon. 
12mo, with Plates. 9s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal ; exhibiting a Con- 
cise View of the Latest and most Important Discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. LXXXI. Being the Third Number 
of a New Series. 6s. 

Index to the First Nineteen Volumes of the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, and Medical Periodical Literature of Edin- 
burgh. One volume 8vo. 16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The History of Ancient and Modern Wines. With Embellish- 
ments from the Antique, drawn and engraved by Harvey. 4to. 
Ql. 2s. 

The East India Register and Directory for 1824. By A. W. 
Mason, George Owen, and G. H. Brown, of the Secretary's Office, 
East India House. 8s. 6d. 

The Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland, or an Inquiry 
into the State of the Public Journals, chiefly as regards their Moral 
and Political Influence. 12mo.. 6s. boards. 

Vol. II. of a Philosophical Dictionary, from the French of M. de 
Voltaire. Royal 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Analytical Dictionary of the English Language. Part II. 4to. 
By David Booth. 

_ Scenes and Impressions i in Egypt and in Italy. By the Author of 
“ Sketches of India,” &c. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting. By Lieutenant-Colonel P. Hawker. Third Edition, en- 
larged and improved. With ten Explanatory Plates. Royal 8vo, 
1/, 10s. boards, . 
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The Blank Book of a small Colleger. 12mo. 4s. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin; 
containing additional Letters, Tracts and Poems, not hitherto pub- 
lished ; with Notes and a Life of the Author. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Second Edition, with considerable Additions. Beautifully 
printed in 19 volumes 8vo. With a Portrait and other Plates. 81. 
11s. in boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

No. I. of the Zoological Journal, to be continued quarterly. Con 
ducted by T. Bell, Esq. F.L.S.; J. G. Children, Esq. F. R. and 
L.S. ; James De Carle Sowerby, F.L.S.; and G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S.’ 
10s. , 
The Animal Kingdom, translated from the French of the Baron 
Cuvier. Nos. 1. and II. With Engravings. 8vo. 12s. each. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Historical Romances of the Author of Waverley, illustrated with 
Engtavings. 6 vols. 18mo. 2/. 2s. boards. 

Redgauntlet, a Fale of the Eighteenth Century. By the Author 
of ** Waverley.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Trials, a Ta'e. By the Author of ‘ The Favourite of Nature,” 
&c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 12. Is. 

Much to Blame, a Tale. By a Celebrated Author. 3 vols. 12mo. 
12. Is. 

The Spanish Daughter, sketched by the Rev. George Batt, late 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, corrected and revised by his 
Daughter, Mrs Sherwood. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

The Highlanders, a Tale. $3 vols. 12mo0, 14. Is. 

Tournay, or Alaster of Kemplecairn, a Tale. By the Author of 
the “ Fire-Eatcr.” 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Inheritance. By the Author of “ Marriage.” $% vols. post 
8vo. 1/; 11s. 6d. boards. 

Wilheim Meister’s Apprenticeship, from the German of Goethe. 
$ vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. 

Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. By 
Mary Russel Mitford. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards: 

Redwood, a Novel; in $3 vols. 12mo. 2s. boards. 

The Witch Finder. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Gesta Romanorum, or, Entertaining Moral Stories, invented by 
the Monks as a Fire-Side Recreation, and commonly applied in their 
Discourses from the Pulpit; from whence the most celebrated of 
our own Poets, and others from the earliest Times, have extracted 
their Plots. Translated from the Latin, with Preliminary Obser- 
vations and Copious Notes. By the Rev. C. Swan. 2 vols. 12mo. 
15s. boards. 

POETRY AND MUSIC.” | 

The Improvisatrice, and Other Poems. By L.E. L. Foolscap 

8vo. 10s. Gd. 
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The British Anthology ; or Poetical Library ; published in Parts 
every fortnight, with Engravings. 1s. 

Don Juan, Canto the Fifteenth and Sixteenth. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
6d. boards ; Foolscap, 7s. boards. 

Odes, Original and Translated, with other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Poetic Vigils. By Bernard Barton. Foolscap 8vo. 

A Midsummer Day’s Dream. By E. Atherstone, with Plates. 
Foolscap 8vo; 8s. 

The Poetic Remains of some of the Scottish Kings, now first col- 
lected by George Chalmers, Esq. F. R.S. &c. with a full-length 
Portrait of James I. and a Fac-simile of his Writing. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend, and Climbing-Boy’s Album, ar- 
ranged by James Montgomery, with illustrative Designs by Cruick- 
shank. 

The Sea Songs of Charles Dibdin, with a Memoir of his Life 
and Writings. Imperial vo. 1/. 12s. half-bound. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Report on Friendly or Benefit Societies, exhibiting the Law of 
Sickness, as deduced from Returns by Friendly Societies in different 
parts of Scotland. To which are subjoined, Tables showing the 
Rates of Contribution necessary for the different Allowances, ac- 
cording to the Ages of the Members at entry. Drawn up by a Com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, and published by order 
of the Society, separate from the Sixth Volume of the Transactions. 
8vo. 6s. 

Plan for the Establishment ofa National Bank. By the late David 
Ricardo, M.P. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

A Letter addressed to the Hon. E. G. Stanley, M.P. By John 
Kennedy, Esq. of Manchester. 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 


. 


, TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Leith and London Smack and Steam-Yacht Guide: compre- 
hending a Copious Topographical description of the Coast between 
London, Leith, and Aberdeen ; a Correct Table of Distances from 
Point to Point ; and an Appendix, containing many necessary Lists : 
forming at once an agreeable and useful Companion to the Voyage 
between these ports. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Letters from North America, written during a Tour in the United 
States and Canada. By Adam Hodgson. In 2 vols. 8vo, IJ. 4s. 
boards. - 

THEOLOGY. 

Liturgical Considerations ; or an Apology for the Daily Service of 
the Church, contained in the Book of Common Prayer. By the 
Rev. W. Shepherd. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
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Discourses, selected from the Manuscripts of the late Robert 
Boog, D. D., Minister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Bibliotheca Biblica. A Select List of Books on Sacred Litera- 
ture ; with notices Biographical, Critical and Bibliographical. By 
William Orme, Author of Remains of John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVFLS. 

A Tour in Germany, and the Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. 2 vols. Foolscap 
8vo. 16s. 

The Wonders of Elora; or the Narrative of a Journey to the 
Temples and Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain of Granite, 
and extending upwards of a Mile and a Quarter in Length, at Elora, 
in the East Indies: with General Observations on the People and 
Country. By J. B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, 
&c. with plates. 8vo. 

Leaves from a Journal ; or Sketches of Rambles in North Britain 
and Ireland. By Andrew Bigelow, Medford, Massachusetts. Small 
8vo. 6s. 

Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Residence there, during part 
of the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823; including an Account of the 
Revolution which brought about the Independence of the Brazilian 
Empire. By Maria Graham. 4to. with engravings. 2/. 2s. 

Travels in Brazil, in the Years 1817, 18, 19, and 20; under- 
taken by the Command of his Majesty the King of Bavaria. By 
Dr John Von Spix, and Dr Charles Von Martius. Vol. I. and II. 
8vo. with plates. 17. 4s. 

Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed in the Years 
1821, 22, and 23, in his Majesty’s Ships Fury and Hecla, under the 
Orders of Captain W. E. Parry, R.N. F.R.S. illustrated by nume- 
rous plates. 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Journal of a Residence in Chili, and Voyage from the Pacific, in 
the Years 1822 and 1823; preceded by an Account of the Revolu- 
tions in Chili since the Year 1810, and particularly of the Transac- 
tions of the Squadron of Chili under Lord Cochrane. By Maria 
Graham. 4to. with engravings. 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

The Private Journal of Captain G. F. Lyon, of his Majesty’s Ship 
Hecla, during the recent Voyage of Discovery under Captain Parry. 
8vo. with plates. 16s. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russian and Siberian 
Tartary, from the Territories of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamts- 
chatka, performed in the Years 1820, 21, 22, and 23. By Captain 
John Dundas Cochrane, R.N. 8vq. 18s. 

Journal ofa Tour in Asia Minor, with Comparative Remarks on the 
Ancient and Modern Geography of that Country. By W. Martin 
Leake, F.R.S. 8vo. 15s. 
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Narrative of a Tour through Parts of the Netherlands, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and France, in the Years 1821 and 
1822; including a Description of the Rhine Voyage in the Middle of 
Autumn, and the Stupendous Scenery of the Alps in the Depth of 
Winter. By Charles Tennant, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1J. 5s. 

Extracts from a Journal, written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. By Captain Basil 
Hall, Royal Navy, Author of ** A Voyage to Loo-Choo.” 2 vols, 
Post 8vo. Third Edition: 1: 1s. boards. 











INDEX, 


A 

Accumulations of Capital, considerations on, 1—by what means effect- 
ed, 2—axiom of Dr Smith respecting, 4—object of employing ca- 
pital, 7—what the real barometer of, 8——circumstances prejudicial 
to these, 29. 

Adulterators of wine, practices of the odious brood of, adverted to 
by Mr Addison, 419--more extensive now, 420. 

Alliance, Holy, their opinion of the general agitation, and conse- 
quence of the same, 207—conscious of the precarious tenure by 
which they hold their power, 478, 521—each member of, wishes 
to preserve absolute power by means of military force, 515—may 
indulge what wishes of its own, 516—counteract each other’s at- 
tempts to ameliorate the national institutions, 517-18—the force 
they are enabled to wield the most alarming consideration, 520— 
their Contract of Mutual Assurance, 521-3—this combination 
cannot be permanent, 523-5. 

America, the Economy of, a great and important object for our imi- 
tation, 427—religious toleration in, dito, 428—high rank of, as 
a civilized nation for extinguishing, by its wisdom, the spirit of 
religious persecution, 429—has about the same fanaticism as Eng- 
land, 440—freedom of trade in, 430—great attention to the sub- 
ject of education, 432—a tea party, 433—laudable curiosity, 
435-6—system of irregular justice, 437—no games, 441— possesses 
vast advantages and little inconveniences, 442—slavery, the great 
disgrace and danger of, ib. 

Arvales, Sacerdotes, hymn sung by the, curious and interesting, 
395. 

Ascham, Roger, and Lady Jane Gray, imaginary dialogue between, 
73. 

Austria, her open monopoly of the manufactures of Bohemia and 
Moravia, 210—destruction by, of the civil and military institutions 
in Italy, 211—worthy of our curiosity, and fear, 299, 313—sel- 
fishness of, in regard to religion, always conspicuous, $00-2— 
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poor in money and heroism, but rich in men, 303—despotism of, 
well compared to a blighting vapour, 306—has always conducted 
herself with a refined perfidy, 308, 313—the most guilty govern- 
ment of Europe at the bar of humanity, 314—history of, made 
up of wars and rebellions, 315—but one opinion as to the me- 
rits of, 316—answer of the Emperor to the Hungarian deputies, 
207. 

Azor, Negro, evidence of, in the case of the Reverend Mr Smith, 
262. 


B 

Barbadoes, destruction of the Methodist Chapel in, and hostility to 
Methodism in general, 240. 

Bentham, Mr, on the laws of evidence, his opinion of the English 
system, 171—his mode of leading judicial proof, 172—doctrine 
of, combated, 173—what witnesses regarded inadmissible by, 178 
—his mode of treating criminals and accused persons, 179—ob- 
jections of, to the English practice of the presumptive evidence of 
the pannel, 187—-character of the book concerning the impossible 
and the improbable, 193—respect by, to anonymous informations, 
195—the advocate of judicial publicity, 196. 

Bequeathing, the’ power of, stimulates to exertion and economy, 
351—has been very rarely abused, 353—to be restricted how far, 
360. 

Bristol, evidence of, respecting the insurrection in Demerara, 263. 

Brodie, George, Esq. advocate, his Constitutional History of the 
British Empire, character of the work, 92—-his exposition of the 
partial and inaccurate statements of Mr Hume, 93—discrepancy 
of, and Hume, respecting the foundation of the English Govern- 
ment, 100—opinion of, respecting the reign of Elizabeth, and in 
whom inroads on the British constitution originated, 101—most 
interesting part of Mr Brodie’s book, 111—appeals of, to the his- 
tories of Henry VIII. and Queen Mary as to the freedom of elec- 
tions, 115—quotation of, to show the importance and supremacy 
of the Lower House in the time of Elizabeth, 117—Ilearned de- 
tails of, respecting the Star-Chamber and other despotic institu- 
tions, 120—successful examination by, of Mr Hume’s allegations 
in favour of arbitrary measures, ib.—account of Strafford and 
Laud by, and the evasions of their partial historian sifted with 
an unsparing hand, 135—description of the tumultuous military es- 
cort with whom Charles proceeded to seize the five arraigned 
members in the House, 137—his confutation of Hume’s account 
of Cromwell, 139-—-proofs of the insincerity of King Charles, 145 
—defects of this work, 146. 

Byron, Lord, death of, has spread a wide gloom, 499, 


Cc 
Caravaggio (Michacl Angelo), an intcllectual outlaw, 333. 
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Carignano, Prince of, character of, 212—part he acted in the Italian 
Revolution, 213—contemptible treachery of, 215. 

Celtce, immigration of the, into Italy, 382. 

Charles I., numerous usurpations of, 134—attempt of, to seize the 
five arraigned members, and means used by, 137—where lodged 
from his sentence to his death, 140—proofs of his insincerity, 
145. 

V., military and literary glory of, but a species illusion, 476. 

Charges against the missionary Smith, 240. 

Columna Rostrata, erected to the Consul C. Duillius Nepos, the in- 
scription restored, 400. 

Confalonieri, Count, false accusations against, 221—at the head of a 
deputation of Italians to consult with the Allied powers person- 
ally, 222—efforts to improve the condition of the lower classes, 
223—how punished by the Austrian government, 224. 

Count Santarosa, pamphlet of, on the Piedmontese Revolution, and 
character of, 208. 

Court-martial assembled for the trial of Mr Smith, 247—extent of its 
jurisdiction, 248—of whom this court is composed, 249—charac- 
ter of evidence received by, 250—arbitrary control of the prisoner 


in, 259—charges brought against defendant by, 261-—-sentence of, 
268. 


D 

Demerara, means of religious instruction in, 241—cause of it, 260— 
insurrection in, 245—number of Negroes sentenced to death and 
to flogging, 246. See Smith. 

Domenichino, the amiable and accomplished,—the ‘ most sensible of 
painters,’ 334. 

Duncan, Mr T. M., Travels of, in America,——quotations, 428, 433, 
439. 

Dunlop, John, Esq., History of Roman Literature by, entitled to 
great and unequivocal praise, 413. 


E 

English, the, the most disagreeable of all the nations of Europe, 435. 

Ennius, the father of Roman Song, life, character and works of, 
407-9. 

Entail, a system of, highly injurious to the best interests of society, 
$56-7—the English law of, nearly perfect, 358—the Scottish sys- 
tem condemned by the ablest political philosophers and lawyers, 
359. 

Etruscans, origin of the, $84-6—advanced with prodigious strides in 
the career of prosperity and renown, 387—reception by the Ro- 
mans of the laws, customs, and superstitions of, 389—form of go- 
vernment introduced by, $88—the language of, not obsolete under 
the first emperors, 392. 
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Evidence, law of, best means of proceeding to investigate the truth 

' by these means, 170—Bentham’s foundation of the whole system 
of, 171—objections to this system of, 173—English law of, in what 
defective, 176—whose testimony refused to be heard by ancient 
states, 177—who ought to be protected from this law of, 178— 
personal inculpation, law of, 187—practice of, in the English Courts 
of Justice, 191—advantages derived from publicity of, 195—at- 
tempts at the suppression of, 203. 

Excursion through the United States and Canada, by an English 
Gentleman,—quotations, 430, 437-8. 

Extremes, the great impediments to human improvement, 496, 498— 

' meet, jostle, and confirm one another, 497. 


F 

Faustus, Dr, character of, a personification of the pride of will and 
eagerness of curiosity, sublimed, beyond the reach of fear and re- 
morse, 513. 

Forgery, evidence of, the individual whose name is forged prohibited 
from proving the fact, 176. 

Frange, the prospect before, far from flattering, 366—above ten mil- 
lions of taxable properties in, 368—the agriculture of, a hundred 
years behind ours, 371—has been subjected to what variety of 
governments since the Revolution, 525—the national opinions have 
not fluctuated all that time, 526—the ruling party remained un- 
noticed during the war, 528—power placed in their hands, by what 
circumstances, 529, 532—their sources of influence, 534—strength 
of the opposing force, ib.-8—the present faction cannot, on its 
principles, continue long to govern, 539. 


Garcilaso, the first of Spanish classical poets, 456--stanzas from the 
Lament of Salicio by, on the infidelity of a mistress, possessing a 
melancholy beauty, 457--that of Nemoroso on the death of his, of 
a darker and more gloomy cast, 459. 


H 


Hall, Basil, Captain, Journal written by, on the Coasts of Chili, Perv, 
and Mexico, 31—his Passage round Cape Horn, 32—arrival at 
Valparaiso, and earthquake, 34-—-sketch of the Andes, 34—ac- 
count of the Lasso, 35—remnants of Indian population in Mexi- 
co, 36—contrast between Valparaiso and Lima, 37—extract from, 
respecting Lord Cochrane, 39—his portrait of San Martin, 40. 

Harmonites, a singular sect of fanatics in America, 440. 

Herrera, beauties of the Canzoni of, owing to the innate grandeur of 
the subject,—the ode on Sebastian’s defeat, 465. 

History, how it may be composed, 95—hazards with which it is at- 
tended, 96. 
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- Hodgson, Mr Adam, Lettets from North America by,—quotations, 
430, 435. 

Hume, historian of England, partial and inaccurate statements of, 
and consequences of, 93—character of, 94—by whom misrepre- 
sentations of, exposed and counteracted, 98—main object of the 
history of, 99- inconsistencies and religious bigotry of, 106—fa- 
naticism of, 110—one of the most fundamental and popular errors 
of, 112—apology of, for James I.’s insolent and deliberate usurpa- 
tion, 119—his account of the Star-Chamber, &c. 120—reprehen- 
sible passage in his book, and by whom most ably refuted, 184— 
partialities of, concerning Strafford and Laud, 186—unfairness of, 
to the character of Cromwell, 139—his unjust defences of the 
measures of Charles, 140. 


I 


Iberi, descent of the, into Italy, 381. 

Iilyrians of Thracian origin, immigration of three tribes of, into Ita« 
ly, 380. 

India, dominion of the British in, universal, 280, 287—policy which 
ought to be pursued in the government of, 288—the introduction 
of the British into every post of honour and emolument, a great 
evil, 295—the Mahratta powers, 282—the Pindarries, 285—the 
communities of, held together by a curious mixture of law, usage 
and religion, 290—the institutions of Europe cannot be success- 
fully transplanted into, 290—the revolting practice of widows 
burning themselves with their deceased husbands, 297. 

Italy, originally peopled by whom, $78—the tribes occupying, at the 
dawn of authentic history, comprised in five classes, 380—what 
different languages spoken in, 389—character of the poetry of, in 
the age of Charles V., and the circumstances out of which it had 
originated, 444. See Piedmont. 


J 
Jacobinism, literary example of, 70—fatal effects of, 71. 
L 


Landed Property, statements respecting the laws regulating the 
transmission of, 350—insuperable objections to the division of, in- 
to minute portions, 366, 370-373—tending to what state in 
France, 368—not the most active instigator to severe and inces-~ 
sant labour, 374. 

Landor’s Imaginary Convetsations, character of the work, 67—his 
dogmatical assertions of the writings of great men, 69—spirit of 
this work, and to what compared, 72—dialogues, number of ex- 
amples of, 73—his poetry, 91. 

Literature, early, materials for investigating into the nature of an, 
376, 
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Luis Ponce de Leon, one of the noblest lyric poets, 467—three of 
his odes, 4°70, 472, 474. 
Lyall, Dr, qualifications of, for writing a good book on Russia, 477. 


M 

Malcolm, Sir J., Memoir of Central India by, 281. See India. 

Malthus, Mr, work on Population, principles of, 1—its tendency to 
exceed the means of subsistence, 12—his pamphlet on value, 28. 

Men, literary conversations of, 67. 

Me thi wen, Mr, famous commercial treaty with Portugal negotiated by, 

421 —its injurious effects pointed out by Mr Hume, 422. 

Ministers, recent proceedings of our present, show that they are dis« 
posed to adopt profitable measures, 415, 420, 423. 

Missions, by whom first attempted, and their success, 233—Moravian 
mission, when first sent to the West Indies, 234—Methodist mis- 
sions, by whom first undertaken, and their beneficial effects, 235— 
testimonies in favour of Wesleyan missionaries, 236—the barbar- 
ous treatment they met with in Barbadoes, 240—London Mission- 
ary Society, when instituted, of whom composed, and for what pur- 
pose, 243—their establishment in Demerara, and instructions to 
their missionary, 244. 

Monarchy, Austrian, remarks on the genius, principles, strength and 
policy of, 210, 299. 

Moniteur, article in, respesting the Carbonari, 217—charges made in 
this article, 218. 

Montemayor, song from the Diana of—a work of unequalled popu- 
larity in its day, 463. 

Morgan, Lady, ‘ Life and Times of Salvator Rosa,’ by—great part 
fabulous and apocryphal, $17—we had rather not read it, 320— 
extracts, 324, et seg. 

Murray, General, governor of the colony of Demerara, waited upon 
by the Rev. Mr Smith, 244—Letter of, to Lord Bathurst, 245— 
Martial law proclaimed in the island by, 247— order sent from, to 
the poor widow Mrs Smith, 270—question put by the Rev. Mr 
Smith, 270. 


N 
Naples, Ode for Liberty, addressed to, by Mr Shelley, during her 
brief revolution, 505—7—-stanzas in a softer and more desponding 
mood, 508. 
Nobility, Russian, character and manners of the, 480-3. 


O 
Oporto Wine Company, an intolerable nuisance, 424—a memoir 
against, by the Board of Trade, 425. 
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P 

Painters, the great secret of our curiosity respecting the lives of, 
$18—something sacred and privileged in their character, 319-20 
—See Caravaggio, Domenichino and Salvator. 

Peasants, Russian, situation of the, 489. 

Pelasgi, the, penetrated into Central Italy, which way, 382. 

Persecution, general history of—spirit of, wisely extinguished in A- 
merica, 429. 

Piedmont, pamphlet on, to whom ascribed, and political state of, 208 
—brief statement of facts concerning, 210—struggle for the free- 
dom of, 211—who the chief of the Revolution, 212—by whom de- 
serted in, 213—heir presumptive to the throne of, bis character, 
214,—reported association of conspirators in, 217—arguments to 
disprove the truth of these conspiracies in, 218. 

Poetry, modern, we are subject to what inflictions in the perusal of, 
509—See Spain. 

Portugal, an end should be put to the absurd preference given to the 
wines of—the present, the golden opportunity, 421, 426. 

Profits, rise and fall of— what considered as the test of, 1—what con- 
sidered the best state of, 4—instances of, 6—what the real baro- 
meter of, 8—distinction between absolute and proportional of its, 
14—what tends to vary these, 17—the consequences of these, 19 
—circumstances prejudicial to these, 29—what class of society 
most benefited by the low rate of these, 30. 

Pradt, M. de, Europe et l’Amerique, par, the design of, what, 514 
—merit of the work, and extracts, 540. 


Q 

Quamina shot in the insurrection, surmises concerning, 264. 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 271, 543. 

Quin, J. M., visit of, to Spain, and motive for the same, 44—his 
observations on the government of France, 45—his abhorrence of 
the Spanish invasion by the French, 46—his picture of the Loire 
from Blois to Tours, 47—in what the army of Observation were 
employed at Bayonne, 44—sketch of the accommodation met 
with on the road to Madrid, 49—his observations on the suppres- 
sion of convents, 51—thoughts on the impolicy of British inter- 
ference between France and Spain, 52—number of political 
pamphlets and newspapers in Spain, mentioned by, 53—account 
of the debate in the Cortes upon the message to the king, in 
consequence of the demands of the Holy Allies, 54—his descrip- 
tion of the journey of Sir W. A’Court from Madrid to Seville, 56 
—proofs of want of vigour in every department of the govern- 
ment, 59—the author's journey to Seville, 60—Sketch of the 
houses in the south of Spain, 63—his adventures in passing through 
the French army on his return home from Madrid, 64. 
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R 

Religion, result of inquiries to ascertain the actual state of, in the 
different colonies, 227—accounts given by the West India clergy 
themselves, by the rector of St Paul's, Antigua, 228—by the 
rector of St Andrew's, Barbadoes, 229—rector of Cariacon, 230 
—rector of Clarendon, Jamaica, 231—attempts made to remedy 
the scanty supply of pastors by means of missionaries, and by what 
body first attempted, 233—evidence of Dr Collins respecting the 
state of, 235—remarks of Sir George Rose concerning, 237—state 
of, in Demerara, 241. 

Religious toleration, great superiority of the Americans over this 
country in point of, 428-9. 


' Revolution, Piedmontese, history of, 208. 


Ricardo, Mr, demonstration of, the nature of profits, 12. 

Romances, French, general charaeter of, 158—particular instances 
of, 159—present work by whom, and for what purposes executed, 
161—-scene of the satire, where laid, 163—important events which 
diversify the tour of this heroine, 165—originality of the charac- 
ter of Agabarin, 166—summary of the work, 169. 

Romeo, a Negro slave, his evidence on the trial of the Rev. Mr 
Smith, 262. 

Roman Literature, the Latin a variety of the ancient Greek, 390 
—fragments abounding in archaisms, the hymn of the Fratres 
Arvales, 395—the Leges Regiae, 396—the Decemviral laws, 397-8 
—epitaph on the tombstone of Scipio Barbatus, 399—and on 
that of L. C. Scipio, his son, 401— inscription on the Columna 
Rostrata, 400—sudden improvement to be ascribed, to what cause, 
403-5, 406—two grand epochs of the language, 410. 

Russians, reports of travellers as to the merits and condition of the, 
contradictory, and why, 479, 481—character and habits of the 
nobility, 480-2—picturesque description of a,féte given to them, 
403—an amusing instance of their solemn trickery, 486—the 
ladies, may be matched, in point of indelicacy, by some of 
our bold-faced women of fashion, 485—curiosity of, chiefly a- 
mong persons of the highest rank, 487—their general information, 
488—account of the merchants, 489—and peasants, ib.—the civil 
administration,—every thing moves by bribery and corruption, 490-1 
—pestilent operation upon, of a despotic government, 492. 


S 

Salvator Rosa, early life of, 323—commencement of his studies, 
$27, 330—description of his first entrance into Rome, 336—live- 
ly account of his first appearance in a new character, 337—his 
hasty temper and viclent pretensions, 321, 339—character of his 
paintings, 322, $87—account of his last days will be perused with 
a melancholy interest, 346-8. 

Sannazzaro, Eclogue from the Arcadia of, 462. 
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Scheil, M. F., Histoire Abrégee de la Littérature Romaine, par,— 
account of it, 411. 

Shelley, Mr P. B., makes his poetry out of nothing, 494—was a re- 
markable man, 495—the most striking example of the two ex- 
tremes described by Lord Bacon, 496—Posthumous Poems ef— 
the introduction to Julian and Maddalo, 499, 502—stanzas from 
the Triumph of Life, 503—the Witch of Atlas, 504—Ode to 
Naples, in which the ‘ light-winged toys of feathered Cupid* are 
made the flaming ministers of wrath and justice, 505—stanzas of 
a milder strain addressed to the same city, 508—part of the May- 
day Night, 510-12. 

Smith, Rev. Mr, missionary at Demerara, by whom sent to that 
island, and the instructions given him on that occasion, 244—his 
conduct and success as a teacher of See 245—testimony 
of the Rev. Mr Austin concerning, 246—court-martial assembled 
for the trial of, 247—the composition of this court, 249—his pri- 
vate journal produced as evidence against himself, 250—extracts 
from that journal, 252—witnesses brought against, and nature of 
their evidence, 256—the prisoner controlled in conducting his de- 
fence, 259—offers to show the real origin of this revolt, 260— 
charges brought against, 261—exculpatory evidence of, 267— 
sentence passed upon, 268—place of his confinement, and death, 
269—examination of the body, ib.—his funeral, and restrictions 
placed upon his disconsolate widow, 270. 

Spain, lyric poetry of, 443, 475—the decline of the old chivalrous 
taste arose from what causes, 448, 453—Garcilaso, the first of 
classical poets, 456—stanzas from his Lament of Salicio, 457— 
and from that of Nemoroso, 459—Sannazzaro’s Eclogue, addressed 
by Ergasto to the tomb of Androgeus, 461—Montemayor—Sereno 
addressing a lock of Diana's hair, 463—Herrera’s Ode on Sebas- 
tian’s defeat, 465—three Odes of Luis de Leon, 470—4. 

Spain. See Quin. 

Succession, French law of, 361. 

Stffolk, Countess of, her letters of correspondence, 147—character 
of the work, ib.—extracts from, 148—lines by Swift, on Sir 
Robert Walpole, in, 153—errors in this work, 155. 


T 
Tabula Eugubine, account of, 383. 
Taxation, fatal effects of, 23—self-evident and incontrovertible prin. 
ciple generally disregarded i in the imposition of, 414. 


U 
United Statics, high state of profit in, and consequences of, 6. See 
America. 
' WwW 


Wine duties, superior productiveness of low, 415, 416—have been 
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carried to a ruinoysly oppressive extent, 418—hold out an enor 
mous bounty to adulterators, 420—injurious effects of the Methuen 
treaty, 422—and of the Oporto Company, 424—an equal ad valo~ 
vem duty should be imposed on all wines, 422, 426. 


Y 
Young, Arthur, valuable information respecting the rate of wages at 
different periods, 27. 


END OF VOLUME FORTIETH. 
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